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PREFACE 


An Open Letter to Shident Teachers 

This boolc is for you. Ic is for your use during your first intensive 
teaching wpericncc. It is written to help you meet practical problems 
involved in guiding children in their learning experiences at school It 
includes materials riiat will aid you in your orientation and adjustment to 
the new types of situations and activities which student teaching itself 
demands, hloreover, throughout the book the three of us have assumed 
that, when you come to your student teaching, you are already well 
prepared because your course work has been designed to give you insight 
into the “hotvs and wherefores" of the profession. Because of your back- 
ground, details that would belabor the obvious have been intentionally 
omitted. On the other hand, you uill soon discover chat, while this book 
Is not phUosopliical In the ordinary sense of the word, an operarional 
philosophy of modem education underlies the practices suggested. 

As you work with the materials in thb book, you will undoubtedly 
soon say ro yourself, “What an Immense job for one person! I should be 
twins!” If one attempted to do evet)'thmg suggested in the following 
pages comprehensively and completely, he would’have to race breath- 
lessly, trying to catch up with himself. All living involves making choices 
in terms of the values one holds. 'While you work in the school as a 
student teacher, you will continuously have to choose where to put the 
emphases in your work with children and in your own personal-profes- 
sional living. As you use the various chapters of the book, certain sections 
will be more valuable to you in your spedfic situation than will others. 
In a very real sense, the following piges may best serve your needs as a 
reference book, to which to turn again and again for help in your teach- 
ing-even beyond the days spent as a student teacher. 

TJirougbout tJjc chapters of this book, we three have tried to bear 
in mind that every student teacher as an individual works in a school 
situation different in many ways from that of any other student teacher. 
We realize also that student teachers will be working in eUmentiry schools 
which tend to be traditional as well as those which are modem in their 
practices. Actually tlicre is no such stereotype as “traditional” or “mod- 
em." Every school is somewhere on a continuum, more or less forward- 
looking in various respects. No elemcDtaiy school in the United States 



is completely “fonnal” or “informal"; therefore many suggesdons in this 
book are included for the purpose of hel|mg you move sensibly toward 
increasingly mote desirable practices in Ae cdncadon of children. 

Would it help you to know that we three have supervised student 
teachers in all kinds of schools' We have worked with student teachers 
in rural, village, suburban, and dry school systems; in privileged, middle- 
class, and underprivileged communities; in schools with esperiraental, 
transidonal, and tradidonal curriculum patterns. This book really grew 
out of our pracdcal day-to-day work with student teachers, and the 
problems that they have recognized as most imperative in learning to be 
effective, competent, creative teachers. 

Of course, we are indebted to a great many people for the ideas ex- 
pressed in every' chapter of this bmk. We arc indebted to the many 
student teachers with whom we have worked, to our own teachers who 
helped us prepare for our profession, to writers and lecturers on topics 
of import in the advancement of the education of chOdren. We know that 
we are particularly indebted to our coUcagucs in the Department of Edu- 
cation at The OWo State Univetrity, 

Here, then, b a book for you, the student teacher. Our wish for you 
during your directed teaching experience is this; "Good leaching! Good 
learning! Much success!” 

J3.B. 

L.W.H. 

L3.J. 



EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The student-teaching phase in the education of teachers has a long 
history of tragic neglect. The sub/ect-maitcr-minded wing in teachers 
colleges have looked do^^•n upon the campus “practice” or “training” 
school. The low estate of student teaching was also a natural result from 
our older conceptions of the educative process, now happily passing out 
of the picture. Education with emphasb upon intellectual activi^ and 
centered upon the mastery of subject matter was a relatively easy nutter 
to carry on in the classroom,— or so it was thought. Practice teaching, as 
it was then called, was a minor and casual affair. 

The student-teaching experience has been regarded by the more strictly 
professional group in teachers colleges as the heart of the training pro- 
gram. The nature of the learner, his growth, and development have ^en 
stressed as well as use of subject nutter. Very little had been done, how- 
ever, to improve student teachir^ and its administration until within the 
last decade or two. 

The current period is marked by the rise of newer conceptions of edu- 
cation with resultant change in teacher education. Attention is centered 
upon the whole learner, not merely his mind. Needs and interests take 
their rightful place. Tlie toul sening for learning, the social and material 
environment, is important. Subject matter and classroom techniques, 
always of importance, are assuming subordinate positions in proper reb- 
tioR CO the goals and processes of education. 

The whole structure of the student-teaching experience is undergoing 
important changes. First, the amount is being steadily increased. Second, 
a dirareity or variety is being introduced, the student operating on more 
than one IcveL Third, the experience b no longer limited in the best situa- 
tions to classroom operations within one room. A total experience within 
the school and surrounding community b provided. ‘n»e student par- 
ticipates in all normal activities of the school as an institution, and in the 
activities of the community around the school- He utilizes community 
resources, contn'bures to community purposes. Off-campus experience b 
being included as a matter of course. Fourth, and basic, tiiere b appearing 
increasingly an adequate and functional introduction to, and sequence of 
events in, student teaching. The snidenc teaching b no longer an bolatcd 
activity at die end of the training period. It b integrated with other phases 
of teacher education, may come at various places within the total program, 
and b developing a series of accompanyuig aedvittes of its own. dime 
ni 
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seminars, individual and group conferences, sjTtcmatic study of organized 
materials arc now increasingly a part of student*tcachlng situations, In- 
evinbly textbooks and other documentary materials arc being produced 
to accompany the nesv departures. 

A first-class contribution to ihu small literature for use in connection 
with student teaching b found in Student Teaching in the Llementery 
School. The whole treatment b sound and modem, and consistently pre- 
sented throughout the volume. The authors have shown outstanding abilitj* 
to include a wealth of immediate specific materials uiihout obscuring the 
underlying theotj*. The summaries relating thcoiy to practice are among 
the most \i!uab!e now available for cither student teachers or experienced 
practirioners. The editor forsees wide use of thb material in basic courses 
preceding student teaching as well as with the latter phase. 

The individual chapters are remarkably even in content and value. 
Chapter X, Guiding Group U'ort may be noted indiridually because of 
the unusual value of the content relating to a problem not too well dis- 
cussed in the literature. The internal organization of the chapters follows 
a general outline without being bound or fermaL The writing b clear 
and vivid, designed to stimulate the student to thought on hb problems, 
rather than to supply ready answers. Bibliographies are brief and selective. 


WiujA.st H. Burton 
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FART ONE 

Induction into Student Teaching 


CHAPTER I 

Getting Started as a Student Teacher 

“Student teadiing lus been the most valuable of iJ] my professional experi- 
ences!" exclaimed one student teacher enthusiastically. 

“I just hope the children are leanung as much as I am,” said another genu- 
inely. 

“I'm sorry this semester is over so soon," commented a third sincerely. 
“Why don’t we do more student leadung?” queried a founh thoughtfully. 

R eactions such as these are typical of the comments made by many 
. student teachers during their first intensive school contacts with 
children. They are indicative of the satisfying experiences in teaching that 
now lie ahead of you. 

Tltis experience of directed teaching will offer you imoy stimulating 
professional opportunities. It >viU be a time to test theories in action, to 
develop learning experiences with and for children, to guide children in 
various aspects of their growth and development, to leam more about how 
cluldren, as individuals and os groups, react, behave, and achieve in school 
situations. In addidoti to these experiences with children, student teaching 
will provide many opportuiiitics for your own growth, both as a person 
and as a professional worker. It enables you to learn, through observation, 
particlpatlau, and actual teaching, more about schools: their goals and 
purposes, their operation, and their organization. In short, student teach- 
ing opens up to you very rich experierrees in the various aspects of the 
work of the teacher— experiences which could not be so xvcll achieved in 
any other way. 

Right now probably you know even more about the education of chil- 
dren than you realize. This fact should give you confidence as you start 
your work in student teaching. You also start with the assurance that 
those in charge of student teaching at your college believe that you are 
sufficiently mature, alert, reliable, and creative to entrust the education 
of a group of children to you. Moreover, in your previous professional 
college work you have had many experiences and have learned many ideas 
that will directly help you in mecdi^ this new challenge of making a 
successful beginning in student teadiing. If, in prospect, at this moment, 
the rdle of teacher seems complex, vague, bewildering, or even a bit dis- 
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quieting, do not spend your time and energy crossing such bridges before 
you come to them. You have firm enough foundations and enough insight 
and equipment to build your ovm bridges into student teaching if and 
when you need them. 

As )'ou begin the first week of your student teaching, you will en- 
counter srimulaang ne^v learning ricuations. The student teacher \^ho 
keeps his eyes and cars open b^tns immediately to Icam how modem 
teachers work with children. He gains greater insight into the daily living 
of children and teachen at schooL He secs professional problems arise, 
practical procedures applied, and real outcomes achieved. He begins to 
work out answers to his questions: How does the teacher get children 
to turns in discussion’ How does the teacher take dictarion for an 
experience-reading chart? How docs the teacher use the dandelions which 
the rii-ycar-old brings as a learning resource? How does the teacher lead 
the group to accept the sharing contriburion of Timmy, who is rejected 
by his peers’ 

You arc now ready to utilize fully your rich background of preparation. 
Student teaching, the climax of your professional education, is now your 
challenge. From the very beginning of your student teaching, may you be 
able to say, as one student teacher recently put it, '^ure. I’m working 
hard, but it is worth every minote I put in. In this case hard worit pa)^ 
good divideodsl" 


TOtTR RESPOSStBnJTT TO YOURSELF 

To be one’s best self throughout the student teaching experience is an 
asset not to be even momentarily underestimated. There is, of course, no 
one way to be one's best self. Rather, there are several important factors 
which, when put together, ^ve you important clues not only to the makir^ 
of asuccessful beginning in the early days of your student teaching but also 
to your continmng success as a teacher. The following suggestions con- 
ctnung youi icsponsibib^ to youisdf arc offered to aid you in getting 
off to a good start. 

Your Merigement of Time. Some student teachers make the mistake 
of poor planning of their time and placement of their energies while 
doing mdenc teachii^. The wise student teacher who plans well reduces 
to a minimum other obligations and gives student teaching priority. You 
will want to cany no more other hours of college work thm arc neces- 
sary, You win need to organize your paitiapation in college extra-cur- 
ricular activities in such away that you do not assume unnecessarily major 
rcsponribHities in such activities during this time. Yon will need to plan 
your so<^ life so diat you get adequate and satisfying recreational outlets 
without letting your social life usurp time and energy needed for your 
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best work as a teacher. You will want to participate in college functions 
and personal social life, but you must come to your teaching relaxed and 
rested and ready to work well widi children. You udll u'ant to plan your 
penonal reading, correspondence, visidng, play, and the like so that you 
remain a healthful, alert, well-informed, intcresring persoa At the same 
time you will give to your new professional responsibilities the interest, 
time, and attention so necessary to success in this new rdlc. Like the medi- 
cal intern who keeps prominently in sight the goals toward which he is 
striving, give generously of yourself in pursuit 0/ accomplishing riie high 
professional competence that comes only through thoughtful, durect, per- 
sistent belief in the value of the services wdiich you arc able to render. 

You recognize that as you progress through the experience of student 
teaching it is quite natural that in the first weeks of student teaching you 
win have fewer responsibilities than you will be expected to assume later 
on. You should not, therefore, jump to the has^ conclusion that you will 
have more time and energy to put into other personal activities than you 
expected, for as time goes on, more and more responsibilities in the class- 
room will become yours. 

You will want to think through this matter of a neat balance of time 
and energy for penonal and professional living clearly and sensibly. You 
will need to budget your rime so that you continue to live richly in your 
personal life and successfully in your professional life as a student teacher. 

Ydir Personal Appearmcf. As you look back on your o^vn school ex- 
perience, you will recall the vivid impressions which some teachers* per- 
sonal appearance made upon you. In some instances, you may have enjoyed 
going into the room in the morning just to see the teacher who always 
gave the appearance of having realized how imponant it is to be well- 
messed and well-groomed for so important a responsibility as teaching 
children. In other instances, you may recall some teacher who left you 
with the impression that, since the job he w’as doing was not so very 
important, he could dress accordingly. With the current emphasis in 
American life upon social accepeabih^, modem children are very con- 
scious of attractive, appropriate clothing, good posture, and careful groom- 
ing. Modem children want their teachers to meet acceptable standards 
in personal appearance. 

In rhe first place, you will be well dressed for student reaching if the 
clothing worn k neat, in good taste, and well styled to help the wearer 
to be an attractive adult pcrsonali^'. Some clothing quite suitable for 
going to classes with college classimtes might be inappropriate to the 
school situation where the respect of duldccn and co-workers k so neces- 
sary. 

You w ill be suitably dressed for your work in the school if you can 
answer the following questions in the afiiimarive: 
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I. Is your clothing clean and well pressed’ 

i. Is your clothing practicable for tM kinds of activities in which you must 
engage with the children’ 

j. Is your clothing attractively harmoiuous in its color combinations’ 

4. Is your clothing suitable to your personality— modish, without con- 
spicuously attracting attention to itselP 

5. Do you wear comfortable, {Vacdcal shoes that are regularly cleaned 
and polished and in good reMit’ 

6. Are all your accessories fre^ neat, and appropriate to school wear? 

7. Is the jewelry that you wear in such good taste that it does not draw 
undue attenaou to itself? 

Oothing selection for your particular smdcnt-teaching situation is, first 
of all, important in making the most of your total personality as a begin- 
ning teacher. In clothing selectioti it will be helpful, too, if you observe, 
svith a constructively critical eye, how the regular teachers in the build- 
ing to which you arc assigned dress for their work with children. Above 
all, start out regularly for your student teaching with the assurance that, 
in matters of dress, your appearance clearly indicates that you are ready 
for the experiences of the day. 

You realize that your grooming is equally important to your best 
personal appearance. Teachers recognize that meticulous personal cleanli- 
ness is one effective means of encouraging children to have confidence in 
them. Teachers, of course, must be svilhng to mix paints and get their 
hands into clay and finger paints, for these are matters of teaching compe- 
tence, not of pcnorul cleanliness. Soap and water or a little turpentine 
will quickly eradicate these momentaty interruptions in good grooming. 
A smock will prevent soiling clothing. 

The teacher's grooming is one indirect way to guide children in their 
improvement of their persona] appearance. If the teacher’s hair b clean and 
well-brushed, if hb n^b are clean and trim, if hb teeth are sparklingly 
clean, by personal example he can have greater influence upon children 
in their consideration of matters of grooming. 

Attention on the part of the girls should abo be given to nail polbh and 
cosmetics. As you consider your grooming, be sure that your nail polbh b 
in conservative good taste and that you have chosen your cosmetics db- 
creetly. 

kour posture and carriage b yet another significant aspect of personal 
appea^cc. There b something of dynamic healthfulness in your appear- 
ance if your carriage b erect and your posture b good. Qothing that 
otherwbe meets acceptable standards of appomnee is less attractive if 
the wearer neglects to give adequate attention to posmre. As a teacher, 
too, your example will frequently be emulated by the children. Thb is 
a good erne to take inventory and to ask yourself such questions as the 
toUowinff; ’ 
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1. Do you sit and stand both cncdy and comfortably? 

s< Do you avoid slouching or leaning or any other such habits that give 
the impression of fatigue, dkintmsr, or inertia^ 

3. Do you sund firmly upon wo feet, avoiding such habits as throtving 
your weight on one foot or croswg your feet while you stand’ 

4. Do you hold your head erect, so that you look directly at chose to whom 
you speak? 

The student teacher who stands op, sits op, walks with assurance— 
and really /cels this assurance— is more likely to cam and to hold the 
anention of the group of children with whom he works. 

your Persona/ Manner. While it is true that each student ccacdier must 
be his own best self, while there is no one yardstick for pcnonal manner, 
there are some clues which will aid you in making a good srart in your 
student teaching. The student teacher who seems to make the most success- 
ful beginning is one who is a mature, alert, rurural person. He is neither 
too tense, too retiring, nor too effusive. He is friendly, in his own best 
manner of being friendly. He is courteous and sensitive in his relations 
with others. He does not make demands but he does seek earnestly to 
identify himself cobpenrively with those with whom he works. He is 
self-possessed without being self-satisfied. He finds his greatest security 
in intelligent adaptability. And, In his own way, he utilizes his sense of 
humor to aid him in establishing rapport in a new situation, in keeping his 
perspective on the new work which he b undertaking. 

If you arc natural, thoughtful, courteous, and socially sensidve in your 
first contacts with those wth whom you work in student teaching, you 
will not only cam their respect but also you will gain for yourself their 
earnest desire to help you to grow in teaching competence. 

your Reliability. To meet responsibilities promptly, punctually, and 
willingly is a pcnonal asset that will aid you materially in your work in 
student teaching. To be on time for all appointments, to have plans and 
materials ready punctually, and to recognize that the welfare of others b 
involved in your meeting of responsibilities with dispatch will be im- 
porunt evidences of your professional readiness to work in a school The 
person who fe careless about time, is erratic in work habits, b thoughtless 
about inconveniencing others vvill fail to get a good start in student 
teaching. 

No other person can make you a reliable person; that you must do for 
yourself. The first step in reliability b to understand thoroughly what is 
expected of you. Then you can so organize your work as to meet your 
new tasks with efficiency and despatch. And the creative student teacher 
begins early not only ‘to meet the required tasks but also seeks out ways 
to be of service in the school situation in which he b working. 

Specifically, the reliable student teacher b one who is punctual in hb 
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attendance at the school, meets the time routines of the school with 
regularity, gets to conferences tegnlarly and punctually, plans his work 
well in advance of deadlines, and has the instructional materials which he 
plans to use ready for presentation at the appropriate time. Operationally 
he proves that he is a dependable worker. 

The reliable student teacher also is considerate of others. If for any 
reason he must be absent from school, he calls those involved in the shift 
of plans 2t the earliest appropriate moroenr so that the work be had planned 
to do with children is not left at “loose ends" because of his negligence. If 
he needs assistance in cariying out responsibilities, he seeks that aid well 
in advance of the time for meeting the assigned task. While in the life of 
everyone emergencies do arise, the mature student teacher meets these 
emergencies realistically. 

Your Voice. Good voice quality is pattlcularly valuable to a teacher. 
In the first place, the example of good speech for and with children is 
importanL In the second place, your voice may be helpful in stimulating 
children to think. In the third place, your voice will aid you in matters 
of discipline. Some teachers* voices arc over-stiiTtubting; they cause ehU* 
dten to become fatigued, or restless, or over-excited. In the fourth place, 
a pleasing voice adds to the attractiveness of your total professional per- 
sonality. 

There are known voice qualities which you as a student teacher should 
work to achieve. Some of the most significant of such voice qualities are 
the following: 

t. VMi«y in pitch, appropriate to the ritoatioo 
a. Rich and colorful cadence 

3. Modulation to group needs 

4. Resonance that makes your voice pleasant to live with 

5. Tempo that is appropriate to the immediate situation. 

Some voice characteristics which you will want to avoid ate these: 
t. Too high in pitch 
a. Too low in pitch 
3. Nas^ty 

j. Monotony 

6. Bieathiness. 

Some speech mannerisms wl^di you may unwittmgly have developed 
ana which j’ca can correct nie/i attentive practice arc these: 

I. Too rapid speech 
a. Drawl 
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As you begin your student teaching, if you do not attempt to rationalize 
your voice idiosyncrasies, those with whom you work wU be able to help 
you in the cultivation of a voice that is pleasing, colorful, and dynamic. 
Do not hesitate to ask for help in terms of specific voice peculiarities. More- 
over, by using modem recording devices, try to hear your o^vn voice so 
that you can note your strengths and weaknesses and develop a self- 
initiated program of voice improvement. 

Voter English Expression. In both oral and written expression you will 
need to show satisfactory profidenty. In your oral expression you will 
again be an e.tample to the children whom you teach. Your attention to 
correct pronunciation and clear enundarion will be particularly noticeable. 
Correct usage, on the level of good infoimal English, will be a standard of 
oral expression to maintain. Trite expressions will add little to your oral 
effectiveness, and any use you make of slang will need to be judicious. 
Your use of a well-selected vocabulary and the cultivation of colorful, 
creative patterns of oral expresrion will abo be a distinguishing mark of 
your competence in the use of your mother tongue. 

In written expression, too, you will need to demonstrate facility. The 
clear, concise communication of ideas in acceptable forms of written 
expression will be expected of you. In addition, you should consistently 
demonstrate adequate control over the skiUs of written communication: 
sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and acceptable 
usage. 

Your Hndii'Titing. Teachers at all leveb in the elementary school 
should demonstrate adequate skUl in both manuscript and cuislve writing. 
Your letter formations should be correct in size, shape, and general forma- 
tion. You will need to develop sufficient speed in both forms of writing, 
and your writing should have about it the slant, sparing, and rhythm 
that makes your handwriting worthy of emubtion by the children whom 
you teach. Modem elementary schoob make wide use of experience- 
reading charts. Your proficiency in constructing these charts b dependent 
upon your ability to use manuscript writing well. Since making experience 
charts b time-consuming, you will need to provide for practice early in 
your student teaching. 

Many student teachers find chalkboard writing a new experience. You 
will be using chalkboards for many kinds of work. From the beginning of 
your student teaching you will want to plan time to practice chalkboard 
writing so that in abgnmcnt, speed, rhythm, and slant you will be able 
to work efficiently, quickly, and correctly at the chalkboard as the need 
arises. 

Yom Attitude tou-ard Criticism. Daring your student-teaefung ex- 
perience you vvill rightfully expect assbtance in your growth in teaching 
power. Constructive critirism o/ your work is an important way in which 
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you can get help in strengthening your professional competences. Critidsm 
is guidance in that it points out to you lines of direction for your own 
self-evaluation of your growth in various aspects of yottf work. 

You will profit most from yout student-teaching experience if you seek 
out construcrivc critidsm. Such criticism must be weighed thoughtfully 
in the light of your own background of experience and the specific situa- 
tion in which the criticism is given. You will want to discuss with your 
college supervisor the constructive criticisms that have come to you so 
that you will thoroughly understand them and their implications for your 
future work. 

To get aid regularly in the evaluation of your work will help you to 
achieve optimum growth daring your period of student teaching. More- 
over, do not hesitate to take your problems to your supenisor; but in so 
domg, be sure you have in advance clearly defined what the problem 
is and what you think you could do about it. Then remember, too, that 
this is your leaching and the soggestions made to you are not for the 
purpose of stylizing or formalizing your teaching procedures but rather 
are guide po^ which may be helpful to you in your own creative solu- 
tion of your problems. 

To see clearly and unemotionally at each step of the 'vay your strengths 
and weaknesses will be of material benefit to you. To utilize student teach- 
ing as an opportunit)' for growth in peiso^ qualities chat make you a 
dynamic, attractive personity will enhance the values of this experience 
for you. 

YOUR RElATtONS Wmi CO-WORKERS 

Much of your success in student teaching depends on the quality of 
your relations with other people. A succcssfid be^nning in student teach- 
ing is in great measure dependent upon your early uudersiandmg of those 
persons with whom you wiH be working most inamately and the ways 
in which your work imputes upon theirs. You realize that in teaching 
one does not individualisticaily “tun his own show.” Rather, at each step 
of the way, cooperative plannn^ for transitional steps forward, with each 
teacher as a member of the professional team, is the only way to proceed if 
sound and healthy human relationships are to be achieved. 

Knowing the Principal. The importance of the role of the principal in 
the school in which you teach must be recognized. He has the administra- 
tive respontibdity for the effective running of the school as a whole. To 
him and through him problems of all-school poUcy arc channeled 

As you beginyour work, get to know your prinopal and to understand 
Im role in the school Leam as qmtdly as possible the kinds of school ac- 
tirities that have direct relation to function and the accepted waj’s 
of working with the principal's <^ce in the buildir^ in which you teach- 
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Much of this information you can obtain from your critic teacher. Here 
arc some clues to aid you in learning to cooperate appropriately with the 
principal: 

1. What are the general reguiations m the buQding which require the 
prindpal’s immediate attentloo? 

2. What are the reporo /or which you may be responsible char must clear 
through the prindpaVs office? 

j. What are the procedures for taking rhUdreo on educational trips, for 
using moving picture equipment, radios, and the like? 

4. What are the regulations In regard to parents taking their children from 
school while it is in session? 

5. What ate the procedures for gening additional equipment and supplies? 

6. What is the administrative plan for caring for eme^encies, such as i^ess, 
the need for first aid, and so forth? 

7. What other administrative services are provided in the building in which 
you teach^ 

S. Whar are the eipectadons or policies in regard to stuient-teacber con 
ferences with the principal? 

If from the very beginning you know the general admirustrarivc or* 
gankation within which you will be working, you will be recognized as 
8 reliable co*worker in the school You wiU also avoid administrative 
blunders in achieving your purposes as you work with children. 

Vnderrtmdiftg Yottr Critic Teacher. The person with whom you will 
work most intimately is your critic teacher. With him you will want to 
clarify your working relations just as soon as possible. Try immediately 
CO understand the frame of reference within which he works. Recognize 
that lus responsibility is first to the children whom he teaches, and through 
them to you. Realize that your freedom in his classroom is earned freedom, 
that as you prove your reliabOity and competence you earn independence 
in your teaching. 

From the very beginning you will w’ant to know what the critic 
teacher believes Is your rdle in this situation and what your responsibihties 
are. You will need to know the procedures to be used in your induction 
into this new experience. You will need to know the room practices that 
will ailect your teaclung. 

As you confer with your critic teacher in the early days of your stu- 
dent teaching, ask those peninent questions which will aid in your orienta- 
tion to the leaching situation. Discuss with him peninent topics which 
will help you to understand your critic teacher and his ways of working 
so that you may establish good rapport with this penon with whom you 
will be so closely associated in your student-teaching experience. 

Knovring Other Staff Members. There are otlier teachen and other 
school workers, such as physidans, denrists, nurses, psychologists, and 
librarians, whom you will want to know as co-workers. Learn their names 
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as sooa as possible and understand their relationships to the room group 
whom you teach. 

Particularly will you need to undentand your relations to such spccbl 
teachen as music teachers, art teachers, and physical-education teachers 
who also work with the cHldren in your room. What services do they 
give? What arc their schedules? What responsibilities will you have in 
preparing for their visits’ What arc your respottsibilities while they are 
m the room’ How shall you plan so that things run smoothly should the 
special teacher be delayed or have to miss the regularly assigned periods? 
What expert assistance can you legitimately ask of the special teacher in 
carrjdng forward particular activities in the unit of work in progress 
under your guidance? 

As you study the interrelationships of the staff members in the school 
in which you work, you will also be able to see the ways in which you 
too can function cooperatively with these people for the welfare of the 
children whom you teach. 

Knouivg the Oirtodiant. The building custodians are yet other persons 
to come to know immediately. Know them by name rather than as “the 
janitors.” Find out what their responsibilities in your room are and try 
to be sensibly considerate of them and friendly. Frequently the custodians 
exett considerable educational influence on the boys and girk in the 
school, and surely they can materially aid you in your work with chil* 
dren. By respecting them as human peisonabdes, by enlisting their coSper- 
ative support in enterprises that need their assistance, you will be fostering 
good school relations and good educational experiences for boys and girls. 

Knovnng the Parents, Since parents are co-workers with teachers in 
the education of their children, you will want to utilize whatever oppor- 
turuties are available for knowing better the parents of the children whom 
you teach. Your critic teacher will help you in this. If parents visit the 
room, the critic teacher wU see that you have the opportunity to meet 
them. If parents attend assemblies or special school programs, he ^vill 
a^ aid you in knowing the fathers and mothers of the chUdren with 
whom yon Avork. If there is a room-mothers organization, he will invite 
you to attend. If there is a Parent-Teacher Assocudon or some other 
pmnt organmdon, he will introduce yon to the parents of the children 
whom you will teach. When your group is taking an educational tnp, you 
wiU lave an opportunity to come to know better those parents who 
assist in the trip taking. “ 

Th. betttt you know tht pii.no, the more insight you trill have into 
y™r understanding of how 
b^to guide the learning of these paincular children. You will thus early 
homoschonl telatioiis and the need for 
nndentauding individual childten m the hght of their home environments. 
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KnoTsmg Other Student Ttscben. There is much one can Icam from 
his peer group. There is real satisfaccion hi knowing other student teachers 
who, like yourself, are experieneir^ their induction into teaching. There 
will be many opporrunities codperarively to share with fellow srudertt 
teachers ideas, solutions to probJems, and instructional materials. If you 
pbn consciously to mate rnfomnl contacts with other student teachers, 
your student teaching will be enriched by extending such acquaintances, 
by working together and learning from each other, and by identifying 
yourself with others who ako are learning to guide children in their 
growth and development. 


YOUR RESTONSIDtLrnCS IN LEARNINQ SOIOOl. PRACTICES 

To get a good start in this new situation you will need to understand 
radter specifically the pattern of school practices within which you will 
be w’orking. No two schook are ever exactly alike even though they are 
within the same school system. Each staff must work out for their school 
what seems best for their particular children, in relation to the physical 
plant, the general administrative practices of the school ^Ttem as a whole, 
and the needs of the commum^' in which the school is located. Such 
practices will not be optional with you. Rather, it wilt be your responsi- 
biUty to Icam what such practices are and to plan how best to utilize them 
for me growth and development of the children whom you teacli. 

Trmt Factors Involved. All schook operate tvithin the iirm'tations of 
regularly scheduled rime factors which you will need to understand so 
that you can teach children to meet thrir responsibiJifics for appointments. 
To wd you in familiarizing yourself with school practices in regard to 
time, here are some quesrions that you will need to answer: 

I. TVhen docs school begin’ 

а. ^Vhen may children come into the boUdmg at the begianing of a session? 

3. When is a child considered tardy? 

4. If the school lus lunch orders, school banking, or such regularly scheduled 
special reports, what ate the deadlines to ^ met? 

j. ^Vhat are the time limits involved in play periods? 

б . When will special teachers be working with the children? 

7. When are school assemblies, student-council meetings, movies, mid-day 
lunch, and the like scheduled’ 

8. What are the general time aHotments for various activities in the room’ 

9. What arc the regularly scheduled times for dismissal? 

10. What other time factors are involved in the school in which yon teach? 

For the efficient operation of the school as a whole, and for your own 
successful beginning, punctual attendon to school practices with regard 
to time will be expected of you. 
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School Routines FoUovied. When you arrive at the school, certain 
school routines will already be familiar to the children and it ^vtU be your 
responsibility to familiarize younelf with these routines which the cM- 
dren accept. To guide you in quickly familiarizing younelf with routine 
school practices, find the answers to such questions as the following: 

1. What are the school practices with regard to corridors, group movement 
within the building, and play space on the pbyground? , 

1. What are the procedures for care of wrajK, books, and the children s 
personal belongings^ 

}. What are the routines followed at mid-day lunch periods, lavatory 
periods, and the like’ 

4. \Vhat are the bmlding plans followed in fire drills’ 

5. What ate the general plans regularly utilized at assembly programs? 

6. What other school routines art children expected to know and foUow? 

Special Thnie: to Be Assumed. There arc also assigned dories for which 
the teachers In a building are responsible. You may be asked to assist in 
certain duties during the period of your student teaching. Special duties 
are another opportunity to learn how schools operate, how to work wth 
other teachers, and how to learn more about children. Some questions 
which >vill aid you m learning about the special duties of teachers follow: 

I. What are the teacher's responsibilities before and after school? 
s. What are the responsibilities of teachers for outdoor and indoor play 
petlods’ 

3. \Vhat are the teacher's duties at lunch periods’ 

4. What are the teacher’s responsibilities for such school activities as as- 
sembly programs, student-council activtaes, special-interest groups, holi- 
day activities, parent program^ and the like? 

5. What are the other special duties of teachers in the building in which you 
teach? 

Reports to Be Kept. Every school has necessary reports to be kept, 
and your early acquaintance wth the report forms utilized will be helpful 
to you in gettuig a ■well-rounded picture of your teaching situation and 
tvill help you to anticipate what may be asked of you with regard to 
record-keeping and reporting. The foUowii^ questions may help you to 
orient yourself concerning records and reports -with which you will need 
to be acquainted: 

1. How are the attendance reports to be kept in the room where you teach’ 
*' forms are used for students transferring from one school to another’ 

3. What kinds of data are included in the cumulative records of individual 
children? 

4. How are test records kept m tfus buildmg’ 

5. What records of curriculum espenences of groups of children are kept 

m this school’ ^ 

6. mac U the form of the report to parents which this school sends out’ 

7. What other records and reports are regularly ntUized in tlus building? 
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If you study these reporting and recording devices, you can plan from 
the beginning how to get these tasks done efficiently and competently. 
You tvrlJ abo see these tnstrutnena in their proper pcrspecrive and thus 
save much time and energy for the planning of your work with and for 
children. 

Conference PUns to He Arranged. As has already been indicated, your 
grotvth in teaching will require the active assistance of those who are 
responsible for rbc supervision of your work. Tl>erc/ore you tviJ] want 
to make plans for conferences from the start. Again, each school will have 
its own procedures for such conferences and it will be well to acquaint 
yourself with these procedures at this time. Some questions which deal 
with conference plans follow: 

t. What are the times availabte for conferences with your critic teacher? 

а. What other conference sessions will you be expected to attend? 

3. When and where wil/ these conferences be held’ 

4. Wltat preparations for conferences will you be erpecred to nuke’ 

j. With what topics or problems will the conferences deal’ 

б . \Vhat other information concerning conference plans is important for 
you CO have at this time? 

In your early conferences you will have the opporruniry to begin your 
long-range planning so that you will be well prepared to take over the 
actual work involved in teaching. You will have a chance to learn the 
backgrounds of the present work which the children are doing. You will 
be able to get some insight into the kinds of planning which you will be 
expected to do. And you will certainly find the opportunity for assisunce 
in mattcR of personal adjustment to the situation in which you have 
been placed. The aJerr student teacher is xme who makes the most of these 
early conferences by asking questions that will help him in becoming 
well onented and in looking ahead to the various aspects of his work 
throughout the entire period of student teaching. 


rouR BEGnwrNo pAnnaPATtos w the life of the room 

If from the very beginning yon can unobtrusively make yourself a 
contributor to the life of the room, you wil! more readily become identi- 
fied as a participating member of the group with whom you wdJ work. 
Even before you begin to work directly with the children there are many 
things which you can be dofi^ that are valuable types of participation. 
In this way too you arc helping yourself make the adjustment to a new 
type of experience. 

Learning the Children's Names. Children, like adults, feel the need to 
be recognized as individuals. They will ^vanl you quickly to identify them 
by their names. Within the first week you should be able to call all the 
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ship. Progressive Education, Understanding the Child, and Elementary 
English will be other professional aids 'wnth which you should be famUIae 
diroughouc your student ceachuig. 

Assinning ResponsihiUties Gradually. To accustom yourself to working 
with t)5C children, you will undoubtedly st-ant to add to your dudes 
gradually. Your first tasks, therefore, should be those that necessarily 
give you a part in the life of the room but wWch do not entafl major 
responsibilitj’. The rate at wWch you will assume responsibility will be 
decided largely in terms of what is best for the children and for yon. 
You will know best how, in terms of your own talents and abilidcs, you 
can begin to participate. Here ate some suggesdons which other student 
teachers have used to begin to know the group; 

I. Help the children wth their wraps or with their care of materials. 

а. Place on bulletin boards, whh the assistance of a group of children, 
materials appropriate to the work of the room. 

3. Play the piano lor songs, rhythms, and singing games. 

4. Teach the children new games for either Indoor or outdoor recess. 

5. Read to the children appropriate stories or poems. 

б. ^Vork with individual children who need pordcular assbtance. 

7. Cheek papers to discover the needs in skills of individual childieo. 

8. Prepare perdoent informational or technical material to share with the 
ehitdrea 

9. Bring in visual aids or recordings that are pertinent to the studies being 
carried on. 

Such types of early pardcipadon will help you to feel secure and ade- 
quate when you begin to assuroc the major responsibilities for teaching a 
group of children and will help you to begin your sclf-evaluadon so that 
you can grow as rapidly as possible m your teaching abilities. 


VOtJR FIRST DAY IN Tire SCHOOI. 

The very first day in the school is somedmes difficult for the student 
teacher because he does not qohe know what to expect of this new ex- 
perience. This need not be the case if you prepare yourself well for the 
Very first hours of your student teaching. There are some specific 
wa)'S by which you can make the first day successful 
Getting Started Early. You might better arrive too early than too late 
the first day. Certainly you do not want to arrive breathless, hurried, 
tense, or apologedc. You can work out your dme schedule more exactly 
after once you have been to the school Allow yourself those extra thirty 
minutes which will make the difference between being well established 
before the children arrive and coming in, uncomfortably, with them at 
the “last bell” 
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Maintaning Self-Confidevce. In addition to being unhurried, keep your 
self-confidence by having the sccuri^ that you are appropriately dressed 
and well-groomed for the occasion. Take with you your notebook and 
pen so that you svill not have to rely totally on your memory for the 
instructions which may be given you the first day. Realize that you may 
have to have help in finding your room; but do not hesitate to ask for 
assistance, for you are being expected and you will be welcome. 

Introducing Yourself with Posse. In most situations it is expected that 
you will first report to the principars office, from whence you will be 
taken to your room. In other situations you may be expected to go 
directly to the room yourself. In either instance, be sure to introduce 
younelf simply and distinctly, and meet each phase of these initial con- 
tacts with the school staff with poise and self-possession. 

Locating Your Place in the Classrootn. From the very beginning you 
should know where to keep your wraps, books and equipment, and your 
pune. Learn early that it is unwise for your purse to be left carelessly 
lying about, for purses constitute an unnecessary tempution to some 
children. Leam to put all your materials neatly in their appropriate 
places so that you do not give the appearance of being only temporarily 
assigned to the room. 

Aleking First Contacts with Children. "The children will be anxious to 
know who you are. If you arswer their questions simply, directly, and 
courteously they will be well satisfied. You will not want to overdo these 
first relations with children. Do not force yourself upon them. Rather, 
you wiU be wise to let the children make the first steps m getting ac- 
quainted. Let your relations with them grow naturally out of your 
working together. ' ' 


Being as Unohtmsive as Possible. Your first appearance in the room 
should necessitate only a minimum of change in the usual program and 
procedures of the school. Your first day will demand of you thoughtful 
self-control m making yourself appropriately unobtrusive but not aloof 
from the particular acUvities in which the children are engaged. Your 
critic teacher will be ready to assbt you in discovering how you may 
participate most effectively this first day in the Lfe of the room 
Am,c,pa,z ,b, F,m Wet. y„„ a., school the fim d.y. 

“h >*'' sreond day so that you will blow 

preparations 
Uidoeted into the life of the 
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C3HTERIA FOR SEU-EVALUATION 

Throughout this book you will hare many opportuniries to evaluate 
your o^vn work, for effectual evatnation Is a continuous process that 
implies one’s weighing of his planning and acting in terms of purposes, 
goals, and values that he holds. At the end of each chapter, specifically, 
there will appear some criteria for your individual inventory of your 
progress in student teaching. Whether or not these criteria arc helpful is 
dependent upon the ways in which you use them. If you use them as 
discrete or isolated items, if you rationalize your behavior, if you feel 
guilty about your shortcomings, if you thoughtlessly and mechanically 
go through them, if you arc too introspective, they can be of little value 
to you. If, on the other hand, you approach them as unemotionally as 
possible, if you consider them guides to point future directions for plan- 
ning and action, if you consider them mterrebtcdly, if you thoughtfuUy 
and as objectively as possible face up to them, these criteria can help you 
independently to recognize strengths, oversights, weaknesses, improve- 
ments, and thus aid you in charong your own plana for an integrated 
fonvard march in general teaching competence. 

Perhaps in conference with your critic teacher you wiU want to con- 
sider some aspects of these criteria for self-evaluation. Vou may want to 
get othen’ judgments on some of these criteria as checks upon your own 
appraisal. However you use these criteria; be sure that you are caking a 
fonvard rather than a backward look. 

I. Yffur Pfrional Qualiptationt: 

As you look at yourself, in the light of your first week of student teaching, 
what personal saengths have you been able to demonstrate? What, m the next 
weeks, do you plan to do to develop further in personal qualities^ 

a. Yoiir Aeqiumtmce saith Co-viorkers: 

Who are the co-workers in the school with whom you wU be most closely 
associated? What are their duties and cespomtbtiides? What working relation- 
ships with tliem have you been able to establish? What are to be your chief 
leaminp in tWs respect in the next weeks’ 

J. Your Understanding of Softool Practiees! 

State spcafioally j'our sccomplidurents in learning the general practices of 
the school in which you are located. Just as specifically, what next do you 
need to know about school practices to work most effecuvely in this situation? 

4. Your Contributions to the Life of the Rooms 

(Wake a list of your contributions to the life of the room to date. What else 
do you now see that you might have done? Specifically, what next do you 
intend to do in participation, and wlqr arc these your next choices? 
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5. your Frrst Day of StuJtm Teaebing: 

Evaluate your experiences of the first day in the school WTut did you do 
most successfully and how do you analyze the reasons for doing these things 
x\ell’ If you were doing it over, how you change what you did the first 
day? Why would you make these changes* 

6. your Genera/ Consideration of Oer««g Started: 

In general, how have you been most successful in getting starred in your 
student teaching* \\'hat questions and problems at this time are uppermost 
in your thinking about the weeks ahcao* How do you plan to get nelp on 
these problems and questions* Which of these will require the assistance of 
others* V\T>ich will demand your own individual initiative? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

At the end of each chapter, following the criteria for self-evaluation, 
you will find some questions or statements for discussion in group situa- 
rions. They are intended as “starters” of discussion on pivotal ideas in 
considering reaching as a profession. They arc included to encourage a 
group of student teachen to pool their best thinking on problems pertain- 
ing to the guidance of children's learning experiences. Talking over such 
questions as these should eventuate in the sharing of many practical pro- 
posals that will be helpful both tminediately and for your future teaching* 

I. As you recall the teachers whom you had in elementary school what 
personal qualioes made them successful with children* Why* 

а. In what ways is teaching like acting in a rage production* Different 

from acting* ° ' 

”** stitch in time saves nine" are 

two familiar old sayings. How do they apply to the work of the teacher in 
the classroom* In planning one's personal Uving as a teacher* 

4. W^t do you recommend as the best ways that you have found to 
establish rappon with children* 

5. A person recently said, “A new job fa a new challenge.” What specifically 
can one do to meet succcssfoUy Ae chaUenge of a new teaching ixStion* 

б. As )ou look back to yonr first day of student teachmw, wlm concrete 

ss d“ 
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Throughout this book, at the end of each chapter, you will find an- 
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critically, discuss them thoughtfully with others, and sift out of them 

those ideas that arc pertinent to your needs. 

Aouu, Fay, Edueathg Americii CbUiten (New York, The Ronald Press Ontmanv, 

In this boolt you will find Qiapter t, whkh is entitled “\Vhen h the Teacher 
Ready to Teach?" helpful in pointing up types of teacher responsibiUties both 
to yourself tod to those wah ubom you worlt^ 

American Council on Education, Ttuberi for Our Times (Washington. D.C., The 
Council, 1944). 

On pages 154 through 17; of this book win be found a discussion of the qualities 
needeu m teachers, as this commis^on sees them. 

Era-vs, Era Knor, So Foa’fe Go«g ro Tfjei (Chicago, Jcdias Rosenwrid Fitad, t94j). 

This fifty-one page pamphlet delightfully )•« cricicatiy will help you interpret 
your rdle u a beginning student teacher. 

Hnnaeiu, Gertrude, CbOd Grerab through EJuenion (New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, i9}8). 

Qiap^ aj, on the ceiriier^ parr ia the guidance of learning, cs an nrerKcing 
orientation to what your influence on chiliuea may be. 

Hocuit, John A. and jAcoesttr. E. Wn Modem TrutUes in the BSementary School 
(Boston, Gins and ^mpany, 194)). 

A praetieal preseneadon of the teacher's personal and professional resources can 
be found in Chapter X. 

John Dewey Society, The Tetcber tnd Society, Fim Yeorbeok (New York, 
Applecoa-Ceatury-Oofo, Inc* I9)7)* 

^^'lule maoy chapters in this yorbook will be ithnniadng reading, Chapter IV, 
which discusses the teacher as a persoo. Chapter V, on the teacher ec work, and 
Chapter VI, on the teadier end the schod ^tem, are particularly pemnent as you 
begin your student trachmg. 

Lamb, Marion Af., Yoxtr First Year of Teacbing (Cindnnau. Soiah-Westem f^blish- 
ing Co, I9J9>, 

Thh monograph of thirty-fire pages preseots in a witty, iofonnal manner the 
teacher’s probiems of adjustment in teacniog. 

Rena, Ward A Tint Course in Edaeation (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
»WJ)- 

On pages 501 through s>i you win find, succioedy stated, a discussion of 
qualificaaons needed by the teacher of today. 

Sauciu, WA, Theory and Praetiee in the Demeiairy School (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 

Chapter XVI in this book discusses the r&Ie of die teacher in modem education. 
This chapter should help you in yuur orientation to your role as a student teacher. 

StstoaujtG, Raleigh, Student Teaching (New Yori^ McGraw-HiU Book Cennpaay, 
Inc, >940). 

In this book Chapter T deals realisticaDy with the problem of getting staned as 
a student teacher. Also on pages J15 through JI9 are helpful check lets on teacher 
peimnality, personal appearance, roicc and ^ech. 



CHAPTER II 


Learning From Tour Observations 

' Ohe student teacher who malces the best start is one «ho recognizes 
-I the values of alert, perceptive observ'adon. He knou-s the pertinent 
things for which to loot He gets a comprehensive view of the whole 
school and thus can plan more intelligently for his part in it. Some ^^ho 
are beginning to teach for the first time may think that observation is 
completed when student teaching begins. If so, they miss valuable oppor- 
tunities to broaden their understandings. At the same time, student teach- 
cfs must avoid temptation to concentrate merely on the details of actual 
classroom teaeWng. Such concentradon tends to result in a narrow view 
of the job and its opportunities. 

Everything that luppeus daring student teaching b an opportunity for 
useful learning. The community setting of the school, the school itself, 
the classroom and the things in it all have a bearing on the kind of teaching 
which wiU be most effective. Careful observations, calmly made and 
acnrately recorded, help the student teacher to avoid an aw kward period 
of fitMg into the life of the classroom and the school These observations 
help in learning early the t)-pe of program, in finding helpful things to 
do. and in making adjustments to the personalities of the teaching staff, 
admiiustrators, and children. The student teacher who observes broadly 
and learns from hb observations b helped in maldiig a smooth start. 


OBSESVD.-G THE SCHOOl. 

A great deal can be learned from observing the school itself. It offers 
^es to what the educational program b. to what it should and could be. 

nf "S' biulding with clapboard sides or a 

Lid work ■ ^ “ortar. Real live children troop through its comdots 

chJdrtn. It .s , 

K ™ «"1“ t" Mp yon mtlt the best 

thrraSltSchS’m™ feSa “ ““Emimt on the fim day, 
vner may sec the building only as a place withm w hich he 
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will do his student teaching. The outside appearance of the school gives 
Some evidence of the coinmunit)’'s regard for its school sj'stem, of the 
care talccn of the school, and of the challoige faced by the school staff- 

It will be a few minutes well spent if the student teacher puts aside his 
histe. siotis up, and looks the plicc over carefully before entering. His 
teaching will be affected by many influences and factors outside the 
Walls of the building. To help you tmVe an effective observation of the 
outside of the school, the following Irerm arc suggested for your firsr 
attention: 

1. What b the size of the building? 

2. Of what mareriab b it consiroCTed? 

j. Approximately how old b the nruCTurc? 

4. What b the arehirerrural design of the schf>i>}? 

f. What b (he condition of the budding: outside walls, roof, windows, walks, 
and so on? 

6. ^Vhat is the appearance of the grounds^ Are they landscaped? Is there • 
lawn’ Doe* the lawn cwirain gras^ area*, shrubbery, and /!otren> 

7. Wliat general impression does the building make upon you? 

Tie Loestion cf th« Building. Almost all of the learning activities of a 
school are affeered by its location. The teachers in a school building in a 
factory dbtricc or on a busy thoroughfare have different problems from 
those whose school is in a quiet residential district, near a park or on a 
campus. 

In examining your school, consider the following questions: 

1, How large b the whool lot? Is it fenced? 

а. Where b the building located on its lot? 

3. ^Vh3t streets border the school lot? Are they thoroughfares open to heavy 
traffic? 

4. Arc school entrances dangerously dose to streets? 

S- Is the school near stores or sho^ 

б. How close b the building to a railroad? 

7. Are there any dangerous areas near, such as caves, quarries, or bodies 
of water? 

The r/<jygT«7Hnd. The playground is an important part of the educa- 
tional plant. Not only do children use it for necessary cxcrcbe, relaxa- 
tion and play, but many important qualities of citizenship arc developed 
there also. Sportsmanlike conduct, hit play, the taking of turns, and the 
sharing of equipment and opportouities all are learned on the playground 
as well as in the classroom. 

You will have a good idea of the extent to which the playground may 
be useful if you notice such features as these: 

«. Is the playground liige enough for organized games? 

2. Is it located adjacent to the bonding, m a quiet place, providbg both 
sunshine and shade? 
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3. Is the play area free from obstnicdons* 

4. Is the stirfacc of the playground suitable? 

5. is there adequate equipment, safely located’ 

6. Does the playground nave a Ui*ater fountain’ 

7. Docs the playground appear used and well-kept? 

The Interior of the Building. All school buildings have limitations, no 
matter how new or ebborate thty are. Keen obsen’ation can help you 
detect these limitations, in order to adjust to them- However, all school 
buildings have assets, no matter how old the buildings are. New buildings 
will have laboratories and other special rooms, but old buildings almost 
always have large classrooms. Your observations will help you recognize 
the good features so that you may plan ways to make the most of them 
in your teaching. 

You will need to acquaint yourself thoroughly with the inside of the 
building if you are to nuke full use of avalbble assets. The following 
questions are presented as an aid In gening a clear idea of the interior of 
the building in a short time: 

I. How many corridors are there’ 

а. Are the corridors wide and well located’ 

3. How many stairways are there for eaeh floor? 

4. Are the stairways wide and safe? 

5. kVhat fire procecnon is offered, such as convenient, well-marked alanns 
and exits, extinguishers, aod fire escapes’ 

б. How many claWooms are there in the building aod how are they 
arranged’ 

7. ^Vhat is the type and condition of the flooring’ 

8 . VITjac are the ptovuioos for natural and artificial lighting’ Is there 
adequate light wherever needed’ 

9. ^Vh3t is the condition of wall surfaces’ Are the walls or ceilings sound- 
conditioned? 

10. Are there display spaces for chlldreii’a w ock’ How are they used’ 

ij. li there evidence of care and protecdoa, or misuse, of the phs'sical plant 
on the part of the children? 

The Special Rooms. As rtic activities included in teaching extend in- 
creasingly beyond classroom walk, the special rooms of the school become 
more important. Every school has some special rooms, if only a broom 
closet and a coal bin! Most elementary schools have an administrative 
office, an auditorium, and a supply room. Modem, wcU-cquipped bufld- 
ings lave a number of special rooms to complement the regubr classrooms 
and aid in providing a broadly comprehensive educational program. 

You will need to know, as soon as you begin your student teaching, 
what special rooms the school affords. In examining the rooms, you 
should note their location, size, l^hnng, furniture and equipment, and 
other features which affect thdr nscfnlness to you in your teaching. 
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Evidences of the use and care of the rooms ivill help itidicatc the kind of 
educational program carried on in the sch<»L The rooms most frequently 
provided in elementary schools are those listed below. 

I. The school office: Is it an attractive, friendly place? 

I. Tlie teachers* rooms; Arc they used for rest and relsMtiim 

j. The auditorium: Is it used regularly, m the educauonal program of 

„ etfdpped i. llb»y for the work of the 

«. ?Kteteti. or lunch room: Ho» is thi! upeet of the school ptogtem 

7. XTomchold^m toomt m.i oppoitonitie. docs this room oSer 

vou in your student teaching? . , . 

8. fte .rt%oom: Is the .r, room equipped for > /...OT of ^ end crelo 

erpeiiences for children' Is .e used t^ul.v i„ 

5. tS music loom. \Vhst gtoups of rhildteo use the music room, rod lor 

.0 mr',?S“Lor,»r,n Is this used for rrtu.l ssotk sod smdy or 

as a museum, for dimUy pofp«« ^ adetniste for the 

II. The supply roomst Do the supply rooms seem to be adequate 

Ur^mrW ss“!l room. I. it My used hy .hr trsrhing suif in 

racfS;^“.hr'Xl h.vr ««m. for ph,viri«. rod numr! Are 
' .L... and used? 


me Clinic: — 

thev properly have a room srith cots for children 

smdent-tcaching room, or 

additional rooms for other services? 


There err few stodrnt trrchrm ssho rfl be in "““"S' he mg^o 
the sprcisl rooms mentioned .hove. kVhete one or ™'' ^ “ 1 ^“ 
roor.tr not provided, other .moE^rnB most hr 
functions or the edue.tion .1 ptognin. s;nll sorter. As 
of ectmin rooms. . loneh room or ^ 

should inqoim how the orrds of children for such rspenmees .re met. 
thhat substitute fadlities have been ‘ . ^ .l, j,uild- 

from appearances, the attractive aira^enien carc^bcstowcd upon 

uses mad^f equipment a>-rilible. and the evidences of care bestoi* pon 

the school by the people in K. 
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Your emotional reaction to the total sdiool environment may be yoor 
most useful indication of whether or not the school is a good place for 
learning and teaching. During yoor first few dap in school there arc so 
many things to learn that yoo may feel slightly overa helmed. Do not 
worry about this! You will soon become adjusted to the situation. In the 
meantime, you should keep an open mind concerning the ph)‘sical sur- 
roundings and weigh them in rebtion to the general atmosphere of the 
school In summarizing the general atmosphere of your school ask your- 
self such questions as these: 

I. Are the children in the school happy and relaxed* 

a. WTiat are the children’s artiendes toward their teachers, the teachers of 
other groups, the principal the cnsrodlan, the visitors— and toward student 
teachers* 

3. What attirades do members of the staff have toward their work, the 
children, each other? 

4. \Vhat evidences are there, in the physical plant itself, of warm interest 
in human relationships? 

3. What evidences have you that people in the school arc inrerested in you? 


OBSERVING THE COALMUNITY 

Education is essentially a social enterprise. An educational program 
should be determined largely on the basb of the needs of the social group, 
modified in terms of individuals. Through careful observation of the 
school community the student teacher will learn and more clearly under- 
stand many of the needs of the chOdren. A general understanding of the 
nature of the community In which the school is located will sharpen the 
picture of the school’s responsibilities and opportunities. 

A commumty is a complex sodal organism. The mores, values, pres- 
mres, and soci^ stratifications of a commumty affect the school tremen- 
dously. You will not have time, during the period of student teaching, 
make a thorough educational and sociological survey. Hotvever, there arc 
certain characteristics of the school community which you need to dis- 
cover you are to understand the challenges of the school in whicl 
“c teaching. 


n which you 


Cowananiry. Afany of tfie special problems faced by 
teacher^e determined by the kind of community which the school 
' backgrounds, sodal development, and educational needs of 
duldren m a rural community differ in many ways from those of children 
in M mdiBtnal community or in a wealthy residential suburb, for ciample- 
Ihe toUowmg are some of the factors to consider in determining ti»e 
type of commumty in which your school is located: 

*' school community? Is it rural in a town. 






DnimnritimSrW inHiwcrpi Stifc CoTkil 

found that obscriation and participation go hand-indtand^ My particij 
grew so naturally out of my obsercation." 
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2. If located in a luge city, is it m an industrial section, business section, 
deteriorating residential section, or suboib? 

}■ If you ate in a campus schotd, what community does it serve’ 

The CommunHy Memben. In trying to understand any community, its 
people arc more important, of course, than the physical factors. This fact 
is of particular signihcance to teachers because of the r6Ic home inHuences 
play in the development of children. To make your early observations 
most informative, try to obtain information on such questions as these: 

1. What are the chief occupations of the people whom the school serves? 
Do puents of school cnildren work >n the community or do they 
commute? 

2. What is the average educational background of the people in the school 
community? 

3. What is the income level and how stable is k? 

4. Is this the type of communi^ to which both parents work? 

j. AVhat types of homes are to the communiry? Are they largely single 
dwelling or multiple units; owner-occupied or rented’ 

6. What me are the families in the coimnuairy? 

Cormmitity Reereation Faciiities. As teachers become more concerned 
with the balanced development of children rather than limiting their 
attention to a narrow emphasis upon the academic, they recognize the 
need of wholesome recreation. The recreational facilities of a conununity 
affect the education of its children, whether or not the school recognizes 
it. 

You will need to know the recreational backgrounds of your children. 
What recreation halls, gymnasiums, parks, playgrounds, ponds, lakes or 
rivers are in the community? To what extent do the children use them’ 
What sports are popular? Many of the children will attend the movies. 
How many theaten are in the community and what kinds of pictures are 
shown’ Do your pupils go too often and stay up too late at night? In 
communities of some types you n«y have to combat the influence of pool 
halls:, penny arcades, or bars. While you may not wish to emulate Carrie 
Nation, it is well co know what the stcuation is. 

In many schools even young children are well traveled. Do the people 
of your community take their children on trips’ Do the children get to 
places of interest nearby? Do their vacation trips take them farther afield? 
You will want to inventory the recreattonal experiences of the children 
a$ well as the fadhties in the cotntnuni^. 

The Size of the Conortunity. No one can say with certainty how large 
a child's world may be. It is known that children’s understandings of the 
world begin with home and immediate neighborhood. A small school 
community lends itself readily to the development of social understand- 
ings. The fostering of such social understandings is probably more di£- 
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cult in larger communities, but the handicap may be counterbalanced by 
the broader experiences of some city children. 

In observing the size of the school community, here are some factors 
to consider: 

I. Does the school conununi^ have clearly defined borders? 
j. Is the community served by more thaa one school? 

3. Are any children transport^* How far? 

4. Of what wes are the bordering communities? 

5. What rivalries or jealousies are there between neighborhoods or schools? 

Cmrmuntty Use of the School. The phrase “community school” no 
longer represents only an educational theory or ideal. The school’s worth 
as a practical means of service to the community and the results of such 
service in increasing community interest and support have been demon- 
strated. ^Vhat use does the community make of your school? The 
questions below indicate some of the more prevalent uses: 
t. Do children's organizations use the building and its facilldes after school 
houn* 

a. Do parents' organlzadons use the schooD 

3. To what ertent do individuals, commniuty organizadoas, and the general 
public use the school? 

4. tVhat prohibidoRS are there on the use of the school budding and 
grounds’ 

5. Are chiidren in the school engaged in work socially useful to the 
community? 

Seboot Use of the Community. The school which uses only books has 
a barren, narrow program at best. The use of pictures, maps, and samples 
enriches learning greatly. But, if “a piemre is worth a thousand words," 
then a direct personal experience should be worth a thousand pictures. 
All learning is based upon direct sensory experience. Vicarious learning is 
a modificadon and imaginadve projection of earlier personal experience. 
Young children, especially those of elementary-school age, learn best 
through direct personal experience. Therefore the school should make 
full use of all educadve community resources. 

You will want to determine the extent to which your school uses its 
community: 

1. Is educational use made of recreational facihdes’ 

2. Does the school use the musettm, court house, town hall , and similar 
public places’ 

3. Do school groups visit shops, factories, and farms’ 

4. Does the school make use of the human resources of the community 
through people visiting the school to talk and work with children? 

Visiting the Homes of Parents. In most school communities it is highly 
desirable for teachers to viat the homes of their children. Such visits help 
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teachen and parents to know each other, to reach undcntandlngs con- 
cerning the program of the school, and to discuss matters of common 
interest. Home visits are especially useful to the student teacher in helping 
him acquire an undentanding of the backgrounds of the children. There 
are few communities where home idsits are contrary to established school 
policy. 

Before making visits to hornet inquire what the policy of die school 
is. As you go through the community, making general observations, ask 
yourself what problems may be met tn visitmg. Will some parents not 
want a teacher or student teacher to visit them’ As a student teacher, will 
you be uncomfortable in some homes? You will, of course, seek the advice 
of your critic teacher before making any home visits. Knowing the school 
communiq', he can advise you whether it is betrer to visit alone, in the 
company of a more experienced teacher, or not to visit homes at all 
Before making a home visit, be sure you have clearly in mind your pur- 
poses and have made necessary preparations. You should not visit the 
home until you know you are welcome and an appropriate time has been 
agreed upon. 

OBSERVINQ ntE ROO.^< IN tnnCH yov TEACH 

One of your first needs, as a student teacher, fe to adjust smoothly into 
the ongoing educarional activities of the school. To do that, you need to 
know what kind of prognm is being developed. Observation of the 
physical arrangements of the classroom is one way to learn much about 
the curriculum experiences in this school. The apparent use made of the 
room and its equipment ofien valuable evidence of the character of the 
educational program. 

The Genera} Appearanee of the Classroom. It is sometimes said that 
“appearances are deceiving.” No doubt that is sometimes true, but it is 
not often true of classrooms in elementary schools. Since the classroom 
is really the school home of a group of cduldien, its appearance is im- 
portant. The following questions may help you to study the appearance 
of the room: 

I. What first unpression docs the classroom give yon? Is it light, airy, and 
attractive or dark, stiff, and fortfiddlng’ 

i. What aesthetic touches arc tiodceabk? Are there flowers, attractive 
bulletin boards, pictures? 

3. How neat and well-arranged is the room? 

4. Does the classroom appear to be chiefly a reritaticn room or a work 
room’ 

The She and Type of Room. Modem education requires much more 
space than did the old, passive read-and-rcette programs of past genera- 
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tions. Large, spacious rooms are needed for activity, group work, and 
displays. Available space per child, in consideration of the maturity of 
the child, is an important factor. Is the room spacious’ Is freedom of 
movement encouraged’ Is the room crowded and cramped’ 

You u ill wish to note the adetjuacy of lighting, the tj'pe and flexibility 
of seating, sound-proofing, and fixed room equipment. Observe the size, 
type, and locadon of chalkboards. Is there ample open floor space? Is the 
conition of the floor such that children can work on it? 

The Location of the Rootu. The thoughtful teacher recognizes that the 
location of his room affects his work with children. He has studied the 
location of his room to be prepared for emergencies in case danger arises 
or accidents occur. As you observe your room, note the foUowng 
locations: 

I. Where is your classroom with rcfereocc to regular and emergency exits, 
first aid equipment, and fire alarm’ 
j. What b its location from bvatories’ 

3. How convenient u it to supply rooms, auditorium, and other special 
rooms? 

4. How b it located in rebtlonship to outdoor pby areas, busy passageway's, 
and the like’ 

5. What b its location in relation to son and winds? 

Evidences of the Quality of Li'wng in the Classroom. You have learned 
that good teaching b a creative process that must be interpreted and 
modified in terms of classroom groups aud individual children. As you 
gain experience, you will develop your o^vn creative approach. In your 
first effotts, however, you will especially wbh to harmonize your work 
with that of the regular teacher and hb group of children. 

There are many overt indications of the quality of living in a classroom. 
A few of the evidences which you may observe arc suggested here: 

1. What morals, dugrams, models, and maps are in view’ 

2 . How are the bulletin boards osed and what b their appearance? 

3. What textbooks, workbooks, reference books, and other prmted mate- 
rials are in use? 

4. What examples of children's work are dispbyed’ 

5 . What living things are in the room* 


OBSERVING THE MATER1A1.S AVAIUIBLE 

The kinds and amounts of instnicdonal materiab affect the educational 
■ptogtam in TEony *ways. In some casts maienais are avajlable but are not 
used at all, or are not put to the most functional use. In some cases teachers 
do not realize the value of such matenab in teaching. Frequently avail- 
able materiab are not used simply because busy teachers are not aware of 
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their presence. Occasionally teachers do not use materials and equipment, 
such as finger paint or a projector, because they do not feel expert in 
their use or operation. This laclc of use k rarely due to administrative 
restrictions on the kind of teaching to be done or the curriculum to be 
followed in the schooL Observations nude early will help in finding 
imterial assets which will make your student teaching easier and more 
effecti\x. 

Classroom Equipment. The furniture and equipment may be a tremen- 
dous asset in modem methods of teaching or ^ey may be obstacles for a 
creative teacher to overcome. Desks screw-cd to the floor in ro\vs will 
not help in developing group activities but, if you are aware of such 
seating limitations, you can make plans accordingly. Screwed-down desks 
do not necessitate a rigid, formal program any more than movable furni- 
ture necessarily Insures a modem, flexible program. Note the following 
factors, among others: 

I. Do the type and arrangement of seats allow flexibility in use? 

a. Are there tablet for reading, study, and group work? 

3. Does the classroom have work bmches, cueb, and sunilar equipment? 

4. Are there special spaces, such at a readiog or a science comer? 

j. Is there suirable play equipment’ For kindergarten and earJy-eJemencary 
maps ate there large building blocks, wheeled toys, and a slide? For 
later-elementary groups are there educational games? 

The Library. The days when the educational process was largely 
limited to a child, a benen, and a book have long since passed. It is now 
recognized that the best teachit^ utilizes a wide variety of reading 
materials at rhe several levels of reading abibty svhicb will be found in 
any classroom group. In observing the bbra^ materials available, you 
wUl be sure to notice these following items among others: 

t. Is there a classroom library? Are the materials well selected? 

a. Is an adequate number of suitable books on various reading levels 
provided? 

3. vVhat cluldrea's magazines and newspapers are available? 

4. Is the classroom Lbrary attractive, neat, and functionally arranged? 

j. \Vhar other library service is regularly available? 

Teaching Aids. Everything used in rfie process of teaching k an “aid.” 
Since the presence of chalkboards, chalk, and books is assumed, the 
phrase “teaching aids” here refers to the many additional materials used 
in providing sensory learning experiences. As you know from your 
profession^ courses, a wide variety of sensory materials is used in a 
good modern program of teaching. You need to know the extent of the 
collection available to you so that you may plan wisely and know what 
is available when a need arises. A brief Use k given here to fadlitate your 
observations: 
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I. Does the school have such teaching aids as the following: modon-picturc 
projector (silent or sound), radio, recording machine (for help in im- 
proving speech), phonograph, sCde projector, duplicating machine, 
Ruminated drawing board (tor cntdog stcndls), modelbg clay, potters’ 
wheel, lri1n, handcrat tools, art materials, globes, maps, pictures, musical 
insmiments' 

a. Are the school's teaching aids readily avulable for tee? 
j. Are the teaclung aids in good conditioa and properly kept? 

4. What facilirics are there for storage of materuls. such as cabinets, individ- 
ual lockers, picture files, and map rails^ 

Free and Lena-cost Materiah. An inventory of the supply of instruc- 
tional materials will help you to deternune what additional materials arc 
needed and where to begin locating them. Early attention to the problem 
of materials for use in teaching will give you a good start in planning your 
teaching. You realize, of course, that no student teacher is expected to 
spend extensive amounts in the purchase of materials; such expenditures 
may be considered poor taste. 

It is useful to know sources of free and inexpensive aids to teadiing. 
:, WTiat low-eost or free materials are ready for your use? 

2. What supply catalogs and lists of free materials are available for ref- 
erence’ 

3. SVhat additiooal sources of materials can you locate? 

OBSER\TNG THE CROUP OP CHILOREN 

There are many differences between groups of children. Each class- 
room group tends to develop attitudes and behavior which become char- 
acteristic of that group and make it different from every other group in 
certain ways. That b why one so often hears such ex pr e ssi ons as ‘1 ^ve 
a slow group thb year,” “My group b unusually creative,” “Thb b an 
easy group to manage,” and “Thb b the most mature group 1 ever had.” 
Your student teaching will be more effccove if yon'«n early come to 
know’ and understand your group. 

Social Adpistment. As yon first walk into the room, you may be con- 
scious of just a sea of faces. Almost from the beginning, however, the 
group begins to take on personality. One purpose of these early observa- 
tions b to see them as that group, because they act as a group. Important 
factors in group dynamics arc social maturity and adjustment. Tlie fol- 
lowing bst b offered to help you study the so<^ adjustment of the group: 
I. What attitudes do the cluldreii display toward each other’ 
a. Whit asssradts do the ehdditjihofvewwaaiilit teatiier’ 
j. How mature are the children in dieic school environment, as shown by 
care of desks and equipment, and by respect for their own work? 

4. "What b the social structure of the group, as shown by its leadership 
(group Rwperadon or a few antoertne Inders), by the presence of 
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sul>groups, cli(]ues, and isolates; and by the acceptance of minority group 
representatives? 

j. How conscious is the group of social and economic differences among its 
members? 

Physical Developnent It is ren^fnlzed that physical development in- 
fluences social-emotional adjustment, effidency of learning, health, and 
school attendance. Observations of the physical development of your 
group can give you important clues to economic and educational lacks 
and needs, and suggest types of learning activities svhich you may select 
for emphasis. 

In observing the physical development of the group, such character- 
istics as these should be noted: 

1. What is the level of general health and physical maturity m the group’ 

a. What proportion of the group shows evidimees of malnutrition or low 
vitality? 

How prevalent are physica! defects such as deafness, poor vision, or skin 
infections’ 

Edueational Adjustment. The development of ability to think and the 
acquisition of useful knowledge ate primary aims of the school Entirely 
too often it is taken for granted that these purposes are achieved when all 
children in a group have been pushed through the same number of pages 
in uniform books and over the same hurdles at testing rime.. 

It is especially important that you observe the extent to which it is 
assumed that all children in the group can do the same work. You will 
need information on the follotvjng aspects of educational adjustment: 

1. How inany children wem to be advanced for the work of the group? 

1. How large is the group for whom the work seems too difficult? 

How suitable are class actmries for the group as a whole’ 

4- What opportunities ate made for work by small groups? 

5. What evidences do you find of adjostmg the work to the needs ol 
individuals’ 

The Behavior of the Group. It is natural that jxiu will be interested in 
how the children behave. Because of bek of experience, the question of 
children’s behavior Is a major source of worry to student teachers. Un- 
fortunately, too many people think of ‘Misbehavior," rather than of 
behavior which is simply another name for the n-ay people act or con- 
duct themselves. Postpone your concern about misbehavior until you 
have carefully observed the norma! conduct of the group. Some positive 
procedures used by teachers arc to understand the causes of the behavior 
of the fftoup, to provide puiposeful experiences of interest to the ^ronp^ 
and to secure the understanding, cooperation, and respect of the chJdrea 

Valuable information about the causes of behavior can be secured by 
alert observation of a classroom group. In no other ivay can one so 
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quickly secure clues to the type of behavior to expect, the causes of each 
type of conduct, the general needs of the children, and the obviously 
maladjusted individuals. In observing behavior, your perception may be 
sharpened if you have certain questions in mind: 

What is the level of behavior approved by the children as a group? 

i, IVhat level of behavior seems approved by the teacher? 

j. IVTut is the primary source of tttndtrds of conduct? Is it t chDd leader, 
a cUque, the teacher and group, or the teacher? 

4. What evidences are there of benavior that seems unacceptable to yon? 

5. WTiat development in sodal poise have these children achieved’ 

6. What evidences of concern for the welfare of others do you find? 

The Composition of Strutt Groups. The interaction of personalities, 
individual drives for leadership and recognition, the merging of interests 
in a common goal: all these constitute the sodal dynamic which develops 
group identity and group behavior. In many cases the development of 
small groups within larger groups inswen the needs for leaderslup recog- 
nition, for close friendships among children, and offers a comprombe 
benveen individual interests and interests of the total group. On the 
other hand, rhere are sometimes negative Inffnences in the formation of 
small groups. Anti-social attitudes, prejudices, snobbishness, and gang- 
feelings may result in the formation of cliques. 

In determining the nature and behavior of the small groups in your 
classroom, you will be helped by observing such characteristics as these; 

I. TVhat b the IMke^]p of the small groups’ Are they of one age-level, one 
socio-econonuc Itv^ one color, one natiorullty, and so forth, or axe 
they cross-secdoas of the classroom group’ 
j. What do you see as causes of the formation of the small groups? 
j. What arc the relationships between membejs within small groups’ 

4. What relationships exist between groups’ 

OSSERVINC INOnTDOAL CHILDREN 

Despite the fact that children in a classroom display marked group 
characteristic, it is unsafe to make sweeping generalizations and judg- 
ments about individuals from observing the group Group behavior is a 
common denominator of the conduct of the many individuals, but %nll 
not represent any individual child accurately. To plan and carry out a 
good program of teaching, one must know the children as mdividuals. 
Thorough understanding of mdividoal children does not develop by 
accident. 

Afems of Knoz^i^g Individual Cbifcfren. The experienced teacher has 
learned to know eaA child and to note when he needs attention. He often 
knows why the child needs a ttenti on, and the appropriate action to take. 
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Since you have had less opporraniy to develop such insight, you will 
want to observe each child as an individual. You will need to know the 
role each child plays in the classrooni group, the child’s characteristics as 
a pcRon outside the group, the differences between these ways of be- 
having and as many of the reasons as you can discover. 

There are many means of securing information about children. At this 
point your personal observations should be supplemented with other 
available information. The list below' is by no means complete. It is 
offered as some help so that you may start your study now. 

I. How well are the various individuals in the group adjusted to the group? 

1. What is shenvn by the school health and anendance record of each child’ 

3. What is the acadenuc progress of each indivsdual? 

4. IVhit is the family history of each child’ 

What does the rest dan reveal about each child? 

6 . What has the critic teacher contributed to your understanding of indi- 
viduals in the group’ 

Sflectiitg Children for First Ohservation. As you assume your dudes 
as a student teacher, you may feel ovcnvbelmed by the necessity of learn- 
ing everything at once and doing several things at the same time. Actually 
experienced teachers learn many things and do many things ar the same 
time. You, too, will develop such abilities. However, your feeling of 
securi^ will be improved if you avoid attempting too many things at 
oace. In learning to know the individual children, for example, you may 
select certain children to study first You should use some guides, such as 
those suggested below, for selecting the individuals whom you first 
observe: 

t. Are there unobtrusive, (juiet diildren in the room with serious with- 
drawal tendencies? 

1. Are there any children in the grtwp who have serious physical handicaps? 

3. Does the group contain any noticeably aggressive chudres’ 

4. Which individuals seem to be educationally maladjusted? 

Times for Observing Individmi Children. You will be busy wth many 
things as you begin your student teaching. Learning to know the teacher, 
the other members of the staff, the children as a group, the school routine; 
planningyourworkjandlocatjngjnatcrials could take all of your time and 
attention. Finding times during which to study individual children will 
be made easier if you tUnk the problem through in terms of the oppor- 
tunities available. You should observe them under varying circumstances. 
Some of the most appropriate times are suggested below: 

I. Have you arranged to observe childrea at "free” periods, when they are 
not supervised, such as before scbo<^ during recesses, and after school’ 

a. you observe your children in soperyised activities outside the class- 
room, such as in assembly, during phyncal education, and In the shop? 
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3. Have you set up a plan for obscnrag tndividual children during regular 
classroom activities’ 

Techniques of Observing Jadividu^ CiiWren. A modem teacher de- 
velops suitable means for observing his children under varj’ing circum- 
stances. He kno%s3 every child so well that he continually makes adjust- 
ments in the teaching process in terms of the interests and needs of 
individual children. Your background of professional study and your 
previous observations of children have helped you develop useful re- 
sources. To be certain that you are using effective techniques, you may 
wish to analyze your procedures. The foUouing questions will be of help 
in your self-analysis: 

I. Have you developed an indirect technique for observing an individual 
child tihile dlstnbndng oiateriab, helping chSdren their wraps, 

reading a story, or studying school records’ 
a. Have 30a acquired a tactful direct technique so that you can question a 
child without arousing antagonism, fear, or self-conscious behavior? 

3. Have }’Qu learned to make mental ootts of individual’s reactions, as you 
nork with individnals or groups’ 

4. Are you keeping foremost in your thinking, as you observe the child, 
pertinent information uhlch j’ou have gathered, such as age, nee. occu- 
pation of parent, academic achievement, scores on staadardsed tests, 
Qumber of different schools attended, hedih data, anecdotal records by 
previous teachers, and so on? 

Recording the Results of Observation. It b obvious that you cannot 
remember all the specific details concemir^ each indlvidoaL It b necessary 
to record your informition in some systematic way so that it will be 
readily av^blc for reference. The very process of recording your data 
and general impressions will help you to develop a more accurate total 
picrnie of each child. 

You are beginmng a satbfactoiy system of records if you can answer 
the following questions in the affirmative: 

1. Are you making a simple case histoiy of each child, beginmng whh the 
handicapped, the malaajnswd. and the gifted? 

2. Arc you regularly checking year case history records to be sure that no 
important data are omitted 

3. Are yon keeping anecdotal records showing each child’s special abilities, 
problems, and progress’ 

4. Are yon organizing and arrangu^ your records in a logical and coovea- 
tent manner? 

5. Ate you checking the records with your critic teacher, to secure the 

benefit of his knowledge of the children and of his judgment? 

Using the Results of Observation. Your observations and records arc 
of no more use than SQas Mamei*s gold unless yon use them to improve 
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your teaching. Several ideas are suggested below to help you dedde how 
well you arc using the results of your observations: 

I. Arc you conimually modlfyinp your jodgments of children in the group? 

i. Are you modifying your plans for panicipaiios and teaching to provide 
for the special needs of each child as you know him better? 

j. Are you changing j’our definition of sadsfaccory work for each child as 
you learn mote about him as an individual? 

4. Are you planning suitable and tnteresdng challenges to stimulate each 
child to do his best? 


OBSERVINC THE TEAanSC OF OTHERS 

During your professional preparation you have already learned much 
about teaching by watching experienced teachers at work. You have 
learned a great deal from ^oughtful study of professional books and 
from your professional courses. You may find, as you begin your student 
teaching, that the re-reading of favorite reference books and class notes 
will help to prepare you for your observarion of teaching With these 
backgrounds, and in terms of your immediate purposes, you will find 
further observation of the wotk of other teachen especially helpful. 

What to Look For in Ohtmmg Others Teach. As you obser%’c your 
critic teacher and the other teachen in the building, you will naturally 
direct your attention to those personal <}ualitie$ and teaching aedviries in 
which you feel least secure. To gee a comprehensive vjew of the teaching 
of others, for comparison with your own behavior, pay particular atten- 
tion to the following: 

i. The classroom maaner of die teacher: voice, gestures, facial expressions, 
movement about the classroom. 

1. The cluiricteristic oral expression: variety or repetition of attention- 
getting phrases; tone of comments, implying approval or disapproval, 
liming of appropriate comments. 

The plannmg with children- purposes of plans, types of plans, how 
developed, and so on. 

4. The methods used in working vridi children, such as questions, discussion, 
demonstration, and group work. 

5. The procedures in appraisal: evaluation periods, records of wort, in- 
formal tests, standardized tests. 

6. The teacher’s role outside the classroom, such as in the auditorium, on the 
playground, and in the lunchroom. 

7. The provisions made for individual differences among children. 

8. The uses of a variety of learning materials. 

9. Evidences of wjriatig rotraftf ckteif deSsed gealr. 

Applying the Results of Your Ofiseiwtionr of Teaching. Your first 
use of what you learned by observit^ othen teach should be in beginning 
your own student teaching in a ntaimer similar to that to which chfldrea 
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arc accustomed. Children should not be subjected to sudden or extreme 
changes in treatment. The critic teacher may expect you to follow his 
practices fairly closely. You will wish to emulate sound, successful prac- 
tices as you have obsert'cd them. You wH gradually make desirable modi- 
fications in your own teaching procedures, emphasizing your strengths 
and abilities as you identify them. Naturally, in your planning wi^ the 
critic teacher, you wiU discuss those practices in which you wish to 
propose significant changes and \dth which you need his guidance. 

OBSERVINQ THE ADMtNISTRA'm'E ORGANIZATION 

An understanding of the administratire organization is necessary in 
order to be clear about the school curriculum, policies of classroom 
management, instructional practices, the public relations program of the 
school No teacher can act as a bw unto himself. The program of indi- 
Tidual rooms must coordinate with and depend upon the total program 
of the school as well as of the school ^em of which it is a port. 

The Kinds of Administrative Organfcation. In terms of policy-making 
there are three major types of orgaoizatioo. In the line-and-staff 
poUcy is passed doum from highei levels of authority to the teachers. In 
a laissez-faire type of organization, every one b left alone to do as he 
pleases or as he thinks best; thus each teacher independently makes hb 
own policy. In a democratic organization, policy b made by majority 
agreement after consultation wi& those concerned or affected by the 
policy being considered. Each individual then follou's the policies agreed 
upon. 

The adminbtrative organization may encourage, on the one hand, 
autocratic order-pving or, on the other, cooperative supervbion on the 
part of the principal. In some elementaiy schoob the principal abo teaches 
and these teaching duties absorb so aradi of hb time and energy that he 
has littie time to organize or adnunister hb school The adnSiistraave 
organization then reverts to a laissez faire status unless the staff cooperates 
closely. 

You will find that very few schoob are completely consbtent in admin- 
istrative organization or policy. The human clement looms so large in 
school organization and management that compromises are inevitable. 
However, for the benefit of your own successful adjustment, you need 
to secure as clear an idea as you can of the organization and policies of 
the school 

Personal vbits to the school office and conferences with the principal 
arc the most direct means of getting a complete picture of the school's 
admirustrative policy. The observed actndties of the principal supervisors, 
and teachers are an excellent means of learning how policy functions. The 
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attitudes and behavior of children, the opinions voiced by teachers, and 
the conduct of facultj’ meetings will all help to broaden your under- 
standing of the administrative organization. 

Frofeisionjl Behihnships vatb the School Adonnistrators. As you 
begin your student teaching, yoo wHI wish to observe professional ethics 
in your relations with the administrators of the school as well as with all 
others with whom you have professional contacts. The prindpa! is respon- 
sible for the operation of his school. Therefore, you tvili need to 
determine those educational aims which the school is endeavoring to 
achieve. You will find that you hold many purposes and ideals in common. 
The principal will cspeet you to have ideas of your own and coniribu- 
rions to make from your professional education. 

The student teacher most appreciated is one who cooperates with the 
administrators and the staff in their efforts to enrich the living of children. 
He is loj-aliy alert to improve public understanding and suppon of the 
school through good teaching and by explanation and interpretation of 
school practice when opportunities arise. 

CRITEWA FOR SCLF-EVALUATION 

No one, other than the student teacher himself, can fully know what 
he observes, how broad and clear the observation has been, or how useful 
it is to him. Therefore, ic is desirable that you carefully anal^TC your 
observations to be sure that you have made the most of them. The outline 
below is suggeswd as a means of stimulating your thinking and sharpen- 
ing your analysis of observations made. 

I. The Vurposes of Tour Otrtrvoriotu: 

What information and insight did you hope to gam from your obsemtions? 
Did you dearly formulate your purposes before observing? In what ways did 
you modify your aims u observations were made? How were your purposes 
rdared ro your tnvn problems in teaching and to the larger purposes of chil- 
dren’s educational experiences’ How do you propose to apply the iruights 
gained from observation to your development of balanced too complete edu- 
cational aims’ 

a. your Plans for Syttematie Observations: 

\Vhat tentative plans did you work our, in advance, for effective ways to 
observe? In whac ways did your plans inclode tactful proviffoas for the p^- 
sonaliries involved in your observation? How did you provide for flexibility 
in observations, while retaining clear organizaiion of systematic plans? In what 
ways are you improving your plans for future observations? 

}. The Effeetkeness of Tour Observasiotu: 

How did you insure a comprehensive, thorough observadon of the school 
and its program? What is your presMC understandiro of the school itt la 
community setting, the pupils and their needs, the staff relationships, and the 
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educational program of the schooD Aie these understandings clear? TVhat b 
expected of a student teacher in the sdiooP 

4. The Records of Ymcr Observations: 

What records are you making and how are you keeping them? How are 
you Safeguarding confidential information^ \Wut records are you making of 
sources of useful instructional maieriab^ What data are you recording with 
reference to iadiridnal children* IVhat uses are you now making of your 
records* ^Vhat additional records are you planning to make* W'hat improve- 
ments do you see as desirable in making and keeping your records* 

5. The Results of Your Oirerrarionr.* 

How are you uang the results of your observations in planning your further 
partidption? In what ways are you nnxlifying your personality, appearance, 
and manner on the basb of your observations* How are you ntiUzmg your 
observations as a basis for conduct in professional contacts svith pupils, 
teachers, and adnunistrators* In what ways do you see that your observations 
should continue? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSTDERATIOM 

j. How well can one get to know what children are rrally like throngh 
observing them in the ela^oom* 

a. How can you use casual comments heard about children to fill in a 
picture of their penonalldes* 

3. “I luve written a great deal of information about the children, but I 
don’t seem to know moeh about them, nor am I using the records very often," 
complained one student teaser. What might be this student teachers prob- 
lems in selecting and organizing data about hb children? 

4. TVhat da the Khool records tell about individual chDdren and about the 
educational emphatis of the school curriculum* WTiat cautions might properly 
be observed to guard against over-generalizing about a child from school 
records* 

5. Sketch, roughly, the arrangement of the classroom in which jTm are 
teaching b this an effective arr angem ent for what you hope to do with 
children? TMut does the functional amngement of a classroom mean* 

6. What faaors, other than specific dunensions or specific equipment, de- 
termine the educational adequacy of cla ss row u or playground space? 


SUGGEffnONS FOR FURTHER READING 


n observing teaching. You will find it 


College of Education, The OMo State Univetsny, Tie Oho Teaebjng Record 
(Columbus, The Ohio State U uivemty Press. 1941). 

This b a manual, in outline form, for u 
helpful for the lots of specific si^esuon 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instrucuon. Nerser Instruction^ Prec- 
ricer of Tromse, Twiftb Ytarbooi (Washington, D. (X, National Education 
Assocuaon, 1939). 

TTib b one of the vrid^ read yea^ks of this division of the National 
Education Assooati^ The voW v^ be found helpful observuig the instruc- 
tional nroeram. teachme otaccicea. and mat,™)* .. . .. . % partcularly 
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Oepirtmenc of Superrisors and Dincton of Inaninion, Menta! Htalth h the CUtf- 
tPMt, Tbhittnw YtPfboek fWAdus^TDti, O. CL, Nirional Edooadon Aisocianon, 
1W0>- 

You will find Chapter XV, "\Ve Vint a Modem School," a ftimolating descrip- 
don of the differences benreen two schools. Contrasts in srtirudes, emotioiul tone, 
and human reUtiooships are thoi^htfnlly presented. 

Engusi, Horace, and lUiMtv, Victor, Studyin% tbe ludniJiuI Child (New York, 
Henry Holt and Co^ ipit)- 

This brief TRanual for directed child sttidr may be found helpful In suggest'mg 
particular techt^ues for ttu^'in^ individuu children. Chapter L "Why Alake a 
tase Study',” Chapter fl, "General Ditecti'oM." and Chapter IV, “Af^o* of 
Gettb; Data” contain practical su^enlons for you. 

lUInais Association of School Boards, Charactemrirt of a Good School, School Board 
Reference library. Pamphlet No. 7 (Evansoa, Illinois Association of School 
Boards, 1^7!. 

This fif^-one pace bulletin contains moch of the specific information you need 
In preparation for tnorough observation. The criteria it ineludes for the evaluation 
of the school. Its facilities, sraff. and program will be helpful in balancing )'our 
emphasis upon various aspects of the school. 

MATTAxm. Prances (Compiler), Better School Hornet for Children (Washln^on, 
DC, Association for Cnddhood Cdacarioo, lo^dl. 

Thu reprint service bulletin includes fine ankles on elementary school bodiingt 
and grousds. 

Nationil Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Report on 
Sebool end Teacher RerpnnbUttttt (Wssfiington, D. C, VS. (Joremmear Prints 
ing Office, 1947). 

Your study of this compact pamphlet will be oteful in pointing out significant 
but frequenuy negleeted phases of the school program which should be o^rved. 

New Jettey State Department of Education. 5ie/f-Ct«/jwwn In the Elerttewerp School, 
nementaty School Bulletin No. 11 (Trenton, State Department of Education, 

A joint project of the Elementary Oassroom Teaeher’s Assoclacton and the 
Elementary School principal's Assocution of the State of New Jersey, this 
pamphlet is a useful guide to the observation and srudy of all aspects of the 
elementary school. 

Otior, Edward G., Sebool end Comtmmiiy (New York, Prenttce-HiU, 2nc« tofb). 

This book may be found useful wuh partietdar reference to observmg the corri' 
munity and the sclwol-^mmuniiy relationships which evist in your school. You 
should find Oiapeer j, "Technique of Cttauntinky Analysis,” and Chapter iS, 
“Commnnity Service Center," directly belpfol in studying the community j-out 
school serves. 



CHAPTER III 


Contributing Through Participation 

D aring year first days of student teaching you will begin participating 
in the life of the classcwm and the school You w’ill have an oppor- 
tunity to be helpful and to accept some responsibility. This beginning 
partiapation may be helping children with wraps, supervising the play- 
ground, helping a committee of children arrange an effective bulletin 
board, accompanying a sick child to the nurse's room, plajnng quiet music 
at rest time, reading to the children from an attractive book which yon 
own, awisting a cbld with arithmetic, correcting wrinen work for the 
teacher, or miTing paint before school stam in the morning. How jnnch 
yow conctibute will depend largely upon yonr sensitivity to the whole 
situation, an eagerness to be genuinely helpful and the knowledge of 
sound modem education that you bring to the student-teaching job. 

A modem elementary school has two main purposes. First, the school 
attempts to develop strong, self-reliant, well-adjusted individuals. Second, 
the school accepts responsibility for helping chDdrm understand the 
w'orld in which they live and for dcvelopu^ the skills and attitudes by 
wlucb life can become ridier for everyone. Teachers in democratic 
schools see these two purposes as complementary, not mutually exclusive. 
The properly educated individaal does know how to live well with his 
fellow men. In fact, the cluld becomes a s tro ng individual only through 
learning to do lus best thinking and by becoming more and more con- 
cerned about the effect of his actions upon the welfare of others. This 
chapter is directed toward that which is good for the individnal child, on 
the assumption that what is good for the child is good for the democratic 
society in wluch he lives. If you as a student teacher are to participate 
wisely in the guidance of children, you will understand the needs that 
must be met and satisfied in order that each child may realize his optimcm 
growth- 

YOCR tJ>.T)EBSTANDIXG OF CHItDBEN’s NEEDS 

Needs can be organized under titice headings: physiolo«tical emotion- 
al-sodal and intellectual These needs are closely interrebted and support 
each other. Stunted physical growdi will effect inrcUectual growth. The 
child who suffers from malnutrition has difficulty adequate mtel- 
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lectual progress. Emotional and social maladjustment frequently causes 
serious physiological difBcuIty. The cfuld who is rejected— not wanted at 
home and having no friends at school-bccomes to some extent phpicaDy 
ill. As you begin your participation, understanding of these baric neeck 
and their impbeations for a good school program is a “must” for you. 

rhythhgical Needs. Included in physiological needs are proper foods 
and bquids, sufficient o:^gen, proper temperature, freedom from infec- 
tion, proper elimination, normal sex activities, and exercise and rest. 
Obviously, the school cannoe by itself provide all of the conditions so 
that these needs for physical health are completely satisfied for all of the 
children. Increasing knowledge on the part of school workers of what 
is needed for physical svell being, however, k causing important changes 
in the programs of schools for young children. The school has accepted a 
Urge share of responsibility for the health of the school child. Health has 
long been Spoken of as ^e primary objective of sound education but 
only in recent years have teachers and administrators acted as though 
they believed their own words. Modem teachers, professionally trained, 
undentand the physiological needs of childrcrt and provide school ex- 
periences that contribute to their sadsfactioa. 

What are some of the changes in school practice that have come about 
through increased knowledge of the physiological needs of young chil- 
dren on the part of the teacher? Mid-morning lunches are served; rest 
periods are scheduled daily; frequent exercise is provided; taboos are 
removed from toilet activities; healthy cariosity about sex is recognized 
and appropriate questions answered; and boys and girls enjoy normal 
relationships in the classroom and on the pIa)^round. Well balanced hot 
lunches arc provided; long periotb of enforced inactivity are avoided; 
and infected or exposed children stay at home to protect the group. 

The modem teacher not only strives to provide directly for the health 
of his group but he also recognizes that individuals vary in rite degree to 
which their physiological needs arc being satisfied. John has been under- 
nourished over a long period of rime and needs more rest and supple- 
mentary food. Mary luB a defective heart which eb’minates violent exercise 
for her. Jane is ovenveight; she needs insight into its causes; she especially 
needs encouragement to stay with a proper diet. Since Joe’s eyes are 
weak, he must sir in a well-bghted location near bulletin boards and the 
chalkboard, and his reading must be for short periods only. 

While doing all that he can to provide healthful experiences for the 
children at school, the reacber will know that he cannot do the whole 
job by himself. He Nvill attempt to coordinate his activities with those of 
the school nurse, the physician, the home, and the community agencies 
offering services for children. He will recognize that his contribution to 
meeting the physiological needs of children begins with knowledge of 
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those things which all children need and familiarity with the health status 
of each c^ld with whom he worts. 

Emotional and Social Needs. The indmdual who is at peace with him- 
self and can work and play effectively in harmony with others is succ^- 
folly satisfying hb emotional and social needs. All persons have need to 
belone, to have love and affection, to be like other people, to achieve, to 
be five from continuing fears, to be free from intense feelings of guilt, to 
share in dedsion malting, to become increasingly self-directive, and to be 
economically secure. 

The inflexible program of the conservative schoob of the past caused 
emotional and so^ maladjustment. Emphasb upon rigid grade standards 
of achievement, foimal report cards, failure and retardation, individual 
competidve work, and punitive dbdpline provided a difficult atmosphere 
for bring and learning. The mbfits were not even granted the privilege of 
withdrawing, of leaving the school Thej' had to stay and take it. School 
for some cMdren was continuoos experience with faiinxe. For others, it 
was social rejection that went unheeded. For many children school life 
unnecessarily increased feelings of gu3t and fear, and developed self- 
consciousness and repression. 

Modem teachen accept the challenge of providing a school annospherc 
conducive to mental health. The modem elementarj’-school program 
gh*es a high priority to satisfying emotional and social needs. ^Vhat are 
some of the changes that are ta]^g place to meet this challenge? Con- 
ridenbly more emphasb b given to group work in place of individual 
competition. Each child has oppottunity to acluevc in terms of his ability 
rather than beli^ subjected to a single standard of accomphshmenc. Self- 
dbcipline fa valued higher than submisrive obedience. As children progress 
through the elementary school and as ihcj' become increasingly mature, 
they share in decisions in nutters in which they are directly concerned. 
Children are encouraged to reveal their problems and get help in solving 
them. The teacher fa a guide, a friend, and a fellow worker rather than 
a taskmaster. ChUdren arc caught to derive satisfaction from their con- 
tributions to group work, from progress made by other children, from 
accomplishments of tiie group to which tiiey belong, as well as from their 
individual successes. 

InteJlectuaJ Needs. The indtridual has a persistent need to understand 
the environment in wluch he lives and to contribute to its improvement. 
This n«ed can be satisfied adequately only by individuals who develop 
intellectual power. The chOd devdops skill in understanding the ideas of 
others through reading, listenic^, and observing. He learns to communi- 
cate clearly his own ideas tlu^gh oral and wntten expression. He 
becomes mcreasingly adequate in dealing with quantitative relationships 
through understanding number values and symbols, estimating amounB, 
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duld getting simfacdoa throagfa recognition of his achieTcments by the 
group’ 

3. h ikh school pTOgfC”* provUasg a sthmJjtmg mtelUctusJ atmospbere? 
Are individual differences in the ability to develop intellectnal power 
recogmzed’ Art all of the duldien held to a ^gle standard of academic 
achievement? Are tficse clnldren growing in understanding their own 
conunnairy? Is information drawn almost entirtly from boots? Are these 
children learning to communicate effectively? 

The answers to these and other simflar questioas will give yoo some ap- 
preciation of the quality of living and learning that is going on in your 
classroom- As you plan for your panicipadoQ, yoo keep foiwnost 
in your thinking the basic needs of childretL Yon will repeatedly ask 
yourself, “Will this contribute to what these children need’ IVhac does 
this child need most?" 
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books to be read, the historical and geographicai facts to be learned, the 
arithmetic processes to be mastered, and so on for the entire elementary- 
school prognm. The various subjects and skills in this type of curriculum 
are taught as separate and unrelated experiences. If the skills and facts are 
to become organized into a related ai^olc, they must be tied together 
wthin the personality of the child. The child can memorize isolated facts 
even if they arc without real meanti^ for him and actually does effect 
some son of integration of the mass of materii! to which he is exposed. 

The school day in the subject-centered program is rigidly divided 
into short periods of time. A definite number of minutes is allocated to 
each subject and skill, and the schedule is customarily adhered to strictly. 
Each subject may be taught by the same teacher, or a given class of 
children may work with as many as sLt teachers who are specuUsts in the 
various subjects. The following is a typical daily schedule for a fourth- 
grade group: 


9:00- 5:10 

9:i»-io:20 
10:20-10:30 
10:30-11:00 
11:00— itsio 

lio^ »:jo 
1130- liOO 
1:0^ 1:30 


1:30- 1:40 
1:40- 3:10 
3SI0- 3:40 


Opeoing exercises 

Reading 

Recess 

Arithmetic 

Handwriting 

Science. Health (tlunate iays) 

Noon 

Spelling 

Geography 

Afusic-a days each week 

Physical cducation-a days each week 

Art— I day each week 

Recess 

History 

Craimmr. Composidon (alternate days) 


All of the children in s given grade arc expected to do the same work: 
to learn the same spelling words, to read the same book, to do the same 
aridimedc problems. Teaching is largely a routine of hearing recitations 
witli emphasis upon drill in the sldlb and memorization of subject matter. 
Grade standards of achievement arc definitely established and the assump- 
tion is that if the child cannot measure up to these standards he belongs 
in a lower grade. The teacher reports to parents by assigning a fetter 
or numerical mark that theoreocally evaluates the child’s work in relation 
to the standards of the grade. 

The primary source of information in the subject-centered school is 
books and thus learning tends to be almost entirely vicarious rather than 
direct. Children arc permitted little jAysical activity since it is assumed 
that learning comes for the most part from reading and listem'ng. Aesthetic 
experiences tend to be imitative rather than creative and the total time 
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devoted to music, art, drama, writu^, literature, and rhythmics is limited 
to a few short periods each week. 

The Correlated Curriculum. The correlated curriculum b a compromise 
between the subject-centered curriculum and the integrated curriculum. 
Supporters of the correlated approach recognize the rigidity of the 
subject-centered curriculum and are concerned that, in the latter, learning 
in the various subjects and skills b unrelated and isolated. In the correlated 
curriculum, to meet thb objection, the subjects and skills are organized 
about broad fields, combining those subjects and skills which seem closely 
related in a natural way. Usually four fields are recognized: language arts, 
social studies, mathematics and science, and aesthetics. Within the bnguage 
arts are reading, oral expression, and written expression which indudes 
spelling, handwriting, grammar, and usage. The social studies combine 
l^tory, geography, and citizenship. Mathematics and science relates arith- 
metic, science, nature study, and health. The aesthetics includes music, fine 
and industrial arts, dramatics, literature, and physical education. 

Each broad field b considered a related whole. For example, in the 
broad field of the social studies the hbtoiy, geography, and civics (citizen- 
ship) of a given region are studied at the same time and in relation to each 
other. In contrast to thb, in the subject-centered program, the children 
will frequently be studying the geography of one region and the hbtory 
of another at the same time. A typii^ rixth-grade group will be studying 
the hbtoiy of the United States and the geography of Asia. 

A large block of urunterrupced time b devoted to each of the broad 
fields and the use of thb time may be quite flexible. The following b a 
typical drily schedule for a fourth-grade group in the correlated program: 


9‘ 

9: 


00- 9.10 


10:20-10: JO 
10.30-11:45 


Openiog eaercises 
Language Arts 
Kcadmg 
Oral expression 
VVritKn expression 
Spelling 
Handwriting 
Grammar and usage 
Recess 

Social Studies 
Htstoiy 
Geography 
Gumd^P 
Noon 

Mathematics and science 
Arithmetic 

Nature study 
Healdi 
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1J0(^ i;io Recess 
2:10— |:i; Aesthedcs 
Mnsic 
Fine Arts 
lodustm! Arts 
Dramatics 
Urenture 
Physical education 

Often a combination of the sabjcct-ccnicred and correlated program is 
used with one half of the day devoted to the two broad fields of the 
language arts and the Social studies and the other half day broken up into 
shorter periods for arithmetic, science, music, art, health, and physical 
education. 

To provide a large block of rime for a broad field makes possible a 
meaningful related experience for the cluld. The teacher who is concerned 
about children's needs will find it considenbiy easier to help children in 
the correlated program than in the subject-centered program with its 
inflexible time allorments- However, it should be recognized that the cor- 
related program has essentially the same purposes in relation to the learn- 
ing of subject matter and the development of skills as the subject-centered 
curriculum. In the correlated curriculum teaehen still often divide up the 
Urge block of time into rather fixed periods for the various skills and sub- 
jects within each broad field. When this is done they have, for all intents 
and purposes, a subject-centered program. 

Evaluation in the correlated program tends to be much the same as 
in the subject-centered program, although there is marked variation from 
one school to another. While the selection of content is more flexible than 
in the subject-centered program, sundards of achievement in skills are 
maintained in terms of grade levch- Instead of evaluation of individual 
progress based upon short recitation alone, consideration is given to the 
quahey of the child's contribution to the grocp work. On the wporr card 
for parents, some schools use only the bbels for broad fields, such as 
lan^age arts, social studies, and so on, and assign a mark indicating 
general achievement in the broad field. Other schools indicate the broad 
fields on the report cards but assign marks on the separate subjects and 
skills within each broad field. 

The Integrated Program. In the integrated program a part of the 
school day is organized about a broad unit of work. The broad unit 
consists of a scries of closely related experiences through which children 
attack a large common problem which they recognize as significant or 
gain further knowledge and understanding of an important broad area of 
experience. An example of the common-problem unit is the work of a 
third-grade group of children who were faced with the problem of fre- 
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queiit wet feet in the winter season because their imiution leather shoes 
did not last very long. These children learned about the various tj’pcs of 
materials that arc used for shoes, the comparative costs, and how to repair 
their own foonvear. An example of the area-of-eipcrience unit is the 
work of a group of children who studied "How We Use Leather.” These 
children studied how leather is used in their community, the various 
animals from which leather comes, the processing of leather, and so on. 
Sometimes the broad unit is a combination of the common problem and 
the area of experience. An example of this would be provided if the 
children above who staned with the problem of wet feet had expanded 
their w'ork to include a broad study of the uses of leather. 

Within the broad unit of work sluUs and subject-matter are used as tools 
and materials necessary* to carry on the work involved in the study. TTie 
child reads to get Information, understanding, and insight that is needed 
for some phase of the broad unit; he gains pow'er and skill in reading 
through this process. Mathematical sklBs and knowledge are employed 
when they are needed to contribute to the study. Historical research is 
done when it is needed to carry on the study. The painting which cluldren 
do in connection with the broad unit hel|s them to express, clarify, and 
share ideas vital to the study. In this way the child brings his knowledge 
and skill to bear on problems that are real to him. He gains more lsiowl> 
edge and skill as he needs them and in so doing be achieves integration 
which gives Wm increased power to face other problems. 

In the integrated program only a part of the school day is given over 
to the broad-unit work. It is rea^nized that some of the best learning 
of the skills goes on in the unit work. However, a block of time is also 
provided for direct emphasis upon improving specific skills in readmg, 
spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, and oral expression. The need for more 
skill which shows up in the broad-nnit work furnishes drive and purpose 
to these experiences directed towards improving the skills. You arc aware 
too that these common skills are used by the child in his out-of-school life 
and from this source comes added incentive. 

Teachers w-ho work with the integrated program know that tlniu have 
value only as they help children live more richly and effectively. They 
know too that a skill is improved most successfully when there is a close 
connection between practice on the skill and its use in a real situation. A 
child does not first learn a dull and then use it Nor is improving a skill 
a natural objective for a young child. Obviously, not all of the children 
always need help with the same ddlL Provision ts made for these indi- 
viiuA fiificrcnces. tJuring a doD period a small group may be working on 
reading; several children might be practicing handwriting; one child ^y 
be practicing spelling; and a group might be working with arithmetic. 
There arc times m the skill woric when the entire group will be working 
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with the same problem. For instance, the whole group might be learning 
to spell a group of words which have been frequently m^ellcd in their 
w’firten work, or the entire group might be t^ing to understand some 
arithmetic computations which tb^ need to use. 

Another part of the school day is devoted to the arts. During this time 
the children have experiences with music, rhythms, fine arts, industrial 
arts, h'tenture, creative writing, dnunadcs and other forms of creative 
oral expression. These art experiences may be related to the unit of work 
or they may have no connecdon at alt In a given period of time the 
children could be working on a series of murals that have been srimulaced 
fay the unit study. The same group, however, might be studying and sing- 
ing the songs of Stephen Foster in their music. This music might have 
no direct rcladonship to the unit going forward. 

Still another port of the day ts devoted to science and physical education. 
Any broad unit of work should be rich in science. However, teachers in 
the integrated program know that science experiences for yonctg children 
should not be confined to those involved in the broad unit 

The following is a daily schedule used by one founh-grade group in the 
integrated program: 

9;oo-ie;30 Planning tod broad-unit work 
io:}»-i9;5e {lest, relaxation, light food 
io:;fr-ri:cio Work on dulls 
Noon 

i!00- i!ij The Am 
Mode 

Hne and industrial am 

Rhythms 

Oeative writing 

Dramatics 

Xirmnuv 

a:i5— 2:)0 Rest and rclaxarion 

3:30— 3:30 Science and physical education 

3:30— 3:45 E>'atuatjon 

The schedule for rhe arts is nor meant to convey that each of these arts 
receives part of the time every day. On the conlraiy, the entire period 
for the arts might be devoted to painting. On another day half of the 
time might be used for music and the rest for literature. Some schools use 
art specialises whose time must be scheduled for the whole school "nils 
means that some of the art activities most be determined in advance so that 
the time of the specialist can be well used. 

The above daily rime achedtde is kept iJeiibJe and is cbssJged sboat 
when there is a good reason for doii^ so. For example, a field trip which 
is part of the broad-unit work might well take a full half day. Likewise 
planning and preparing for 3 program to which parents are to be invited 
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might necessitate radical changes m the time schedule for a period of 
scx'eral days. 

Evaluation in the integrated program is generally in terms of broader 
objectives and is more inclusive than is riie case in the subject-centered or 
correlated program. Phj'sical and sodal-emotional needs are considered as 
well as intellectual needs in evalnating the growth of the child rather 
than evaluating academic achievement alone. Reports to parents include 
all aspects of the child’s development. In order to achieve this, some 
schools have abandoned formal report cards, substituting informal letters 
and parent-teacher conferences. In the integrated program, children usu- 
ally go through the various grades of the school with the same group of 
children. Seldom are children “left back." When a child is regrouped 
(retained or dooblcd-promoted), it is on the basis of general maturitj’. 
It follows that there must be flexibility rather than rigid grade placement 
of subject matter and achievement in skills. 

PRCfOPLES OF ORGANIZATION OF TIIE SCHOCJL DAY 

A previous section in this chapter presented a discussion of the needs 
of children of elementary-school age. This presentation was followed by 
a description of the general types of school programs in use in the United 
States. As a student teacher beginning your partidpation, you will need 
to study the school program in which you 6nd yourself. The student 
teacher to some extent makes a difference b the daily school life of the 
children with whom he is worldng. Regardless of the type of school b 
which you arc teaching, you can make worth-while mi^ifications and 
contribudons which provide for richer bving b the classroom. This 
contribudon can begin with your earliest work with children. To partid- 
pate wisely yon most understand the basic needs of children and the 
particular needs of the group with whom you are workbg. In the follow- 
bg section, a discussion of iniporcant aspects of the daily program is 
offered to help you further understand your school situadon so that you 
can plan btelligcntly for parddpadoo. 

Major Provisioju for the Daily Program. As you observe and paitidpate 
b the daily work of the classroom, condnue to ask yourself these 
quesdons: 

I. Is adequate ime ptovided for planning by the teacher and the children? 

1. Inadequate twe provided for i n tegrating experiences’ 

j. Is adequate time provided for improveineat of skills’ 

4. Is adequate time provided for art expenences’ 

5. Is provision made for a rhyrimi of work, rest, and play? 

provided for coopeiauve acnvides involvbg the whole 

7. Is adequate time provided for evahiatiog? 
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Your ans^ven to these questions wll help you identify the areas in 
which you can contribute most effccdvely to the quality ol school living 
in your classroom, not only in your beginning panJcIpadon but through- 
out your entire student-teaching experience. 

Providing for Planning. If a child is to become increasingly self-directive 
and share in decision nuUng, he must experience daily, intelligent plan- 
ning for the use of his time. He most Icam to contribute to group planning 
and to accept responsibility for acting on group decisions. He must leant 
also to plan well for his in^vidual activities. 

Modem teachers provide rime for planning. Usually at; or near, the 
beginning of the morning session the entire group devotes some time to 
planning the work of the day. The teacher, of course, plays an important 
role in guiding this plannli^ but the children are having a real part and 
are making some decisions of consequence, in terms of their maturity and 
the extent to wWch they arc concerned. In addition to the general plan- 
ning time for the day, brief planning periock are often necessary at the 
beginning of particular activities. If the planning is successful, the child 
not only feels the security that comes from the mature guidance of the 
teacher but he knows also that he has had a real part in projecting the 
work of the day. He has participated in decisions in connection with 
problems which concern him. The kinds of decisions he can be "in on” 
depends upon his maturity and background of experience. 

As a student teacher in your beginning participadoo, you may help in 
planning in one or mow of the following iva)T; 

t. Volunteer to help a small conunittee of childTcu find needed books at 
the library, obtain prices on food for a parry, obtain pennission of the 
local grocer for the entire group to visit Jus store, get clay from the 
ground in the vidni^ of the school, rearrange the bulletin board, dean 
the aquarium, prepare a report to the entire group, and so on, 

1. Plan ^th a small group ot children, who have been gening into trouble 
on the playground, how they can use tbdr free play time in an interesting 

j. ^elp a child plan his attack on an iodividnal research problem. 

4. Plan with a child for more effective practice with spelling, or some other 
skill. 

5. Suggest to the teacher that you might help by recording tndividuil and 
group plans on the chalkboard or m a notebook. 

6. Offer m assist children in planniag a mural, a dramatization, construction 
work, and so on. 

7. Help children follow through with some aspect of the work which they 
have planned. 

Providing for Integrating Experieneei, Children are helped to integrate 
their experiences most effccovcly in the elementary school through w ork 
on common problems and the study of arj tnjpotranc area of experience. 
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In the integrated program this work is organized about the broad unit. 
Howeter, it must be remembered that, regardless of the school program, 
the child is continually struggling to bring about an integration within 
WmstU. If siiys and subjects taught in aft isolated manner, the child 
has difficult)' in making sense of it all, in seeing relationships, in reorganiz- 
ing the skills and subject matter meaningfully so that thej’ will be of use 
to him. Modem teachers provide time for broad-unit experiences. If you 
are doing your student teaching in a subject-centered or correlated pro- 
gram, you must recognize the limitations in these programs and tty to 
make modifications by ^vh^ch children arc helped in this process of 
integration. 

In your beginning participadoo j'ou will have opportunity to help in 
providmg for integrating experiences. If the children in your classroom 
are working with a broad unit, you might help in one or more of the 
following ways: 

]. Volunteer to accept responsibility for guiding a comnuttee doing re- 
search on some phase of the study. 

a. Hdp with a field trip by taking as oplotaioiy trip younelf, inakiog 
airaagemenc for the visit of the entire group of children, and assisting 
with plans for the trip 

Coaenbute materials to enrich the study: pictotea, books, magazines, 
models, movies, maps, samples, and so on. 

4. Prepare experience reading chans of questions chDdren ask. of stories of 
some phase of the smdy, of new spelung words needed in the study, of 
a record of a trip and so on. 

5. Work widi a small group of chUdien who are painting sceneiy, practicing 
a play, writing a letter, building library fnmimre, and so on. 

6. Astist the teacher in providing that nucerials and tools are available for 
the work of the day. 

7. Help an individuti ch 3 d get needed information from a book that is 
difficult for him to read. 

8. Supervise the children in cleaning op rearranging fnrmnire, and purring 
away nuteri^ at the end of the work period. 

9. Help to sentioze the childroi to the relationships between the work of 
the day and the purposes of the broad unit by suggesdoos, qaesnems, and 
comments. 

If the subjects and skills arc tanght in a relatively isolated manner, and 

no broad unit is gou^ forward, yon might help provide for integration by: 

J. Suggesting to the teacher that yoa supplement the readinff books with 
eipenence reading chans fficiated by die children. 

1. Supplementing textbooks with related materials other books, pictures, 
models, movies, magazines, globes, maps, samples, and so on. 
j. Helping a small group of slow-leaming children read and understand the 
textbooks of the grade. 

4. Hdmng a cMd wth lus aridimetic by using mathematical problems 
which are real to him, such as the budgeting of his allowance. 
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Using the immediate commoaiy in tny way posribie to make vicarious 
book-learning more meaningful. 

Providing for Ivtprovement of S^lls. Few teachers are guilty of not 
trying to do a good job with developing skills. In your participation you 
tvill undoubtedly have opportunities from the very beginning to work 
with children in improvement of their skills. You should prepare for this 
participation by studying each child with reference to the discussion of 
basic needs offered at the beginning of this chapter. You ^ould remember 
that skllb arc tools for living and have value only as they help children 
live more richly. It is immeasurably mote important that children be 
emotionally well adjusted and physically and mcnally healthy chan that 
they learn to read, write, and spell at any given age level. Three general 
principles should enter into your thinking and planning: skills must be 
sensibly practiced; drive for improvement comes from need which is 
identified in other school and out-of-school activities; individual children 
will vary as to the amount of rime and emphases on skill instruction that 
will prove beneficiaL 

In your beginning participation yon might help in the improvement of 
skills in one or more of the following ways: 

t. Take full responsibility foe working with one readiog group of mature 
children who are ready for reading materials beyond the level of the 
grade. 

а. Work daily with a group of slower readers who are not succeeding with 
the conventional books of the grade. These chiidrm might be he^d if 
you sewe reading materia] for them whicb is relatively ea^ as well as 
mterescing. 

5- Give tndtndual help co a child who is having difficulty with handwriting. 

4. Arrange to get help from a specialist for a child who has a serious speew 
defect. 

5. Assist the teacher in giving, grading, and analyzing diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests in the skiEs. 

б. Help a committee of children who have an important letter to wnte. 
Wmi primary children the letter probably should be dictated to you, after 
which the chJdren make a «>py* 

7, Help the teacher and the onldreo by "correcting" wriaen work in 
spelling, arithmetic, or written expression. 

8. Work as a consultant during the skill time, helping any children who 
seem to need asastance. 

PrtniJing for An Experiertcts. ChUdren's work with music, painting, 
weaving, sculpture, poetry, rhythms, and dramatics have often been 
rhougfer W in the past as "fads and frfls” 0/ education. Modem teachers 
now recognize that the arts are indispensable in human experience if the 
individual is to approach realization of !us grotvxh potentiaL Artistic ex- 
pression plays a tremcndomly important role m meeting the needs of the 
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young child. As a student teacher you should not be embarrassed at your 
own lack of skill in any of these art forms. Skill is not for you a primary 
prerequisite. It is far more important that you have a sympathetic attitude 
towards the creative efforts of the child and that you recognize that the 
experience— not the finished product— k of primary importance. 

As a student teacher in your beginning partidpaiion you might help in 
the arts program by: 

1. Assisting in getting materials ready by: mixing paint, preparing cby, 

arranging tools, having adequate paper available, and so on. _ _ ^ 

2. Helping increase enthusiasm ana interest of children by “joining in” 
appropriately and sensibly in the art experience: singing with the group, 
working with day, doing some weaving. 

3. Sharing with the children your copks of children’s books— those wluch 
use beautiful language and are artistically illustrated. 

4. Helping a commotcc of children pbn and paint a mural. 

3. Providmg music, by playing the piano or by placing recordings for 
rhythms. 

d. Providing materials for dramadc play or guiding children in interpretive 
dramatics. 

7. Helping with the problem of caring for the partially completed and 
finished products* temporary storage for printings, a place for clay 
objects to dry, and so oa 

Providing for a Rhythm of Work, Rtft, sni Play. Children should not 
be held to one type of work or activity for long periods of time. In this 
sense “long time" refers to fatigue and attention span rather than to the 
actual numbers of minutes. A suiuble length of time for any given work 
will depend upon the age and nutority of the children and the type of 
activity. For instance, for ten-year-olds an hour of active work involving 
moving about the room would probably not be too long. On the other 
hand, more than twenty minutes of inactive reading for seven-year-olds 
would probably be questionable. It is particularly important that young 
children of elementary-school age have frequent opportumty’ to exercise 
vigorously; it is equally important that periodically they relax and rest. 

This rhythm of work, rest, and play in the school program is necessary 
if the physical and emotional needs of chJdren are to be met. Many 
schools now make arrangement for the early-elementary chOdren to rest 
lying down stretched out on tugs on the floor or on cots. In the latet- 
clemcntaty grades children, rather than lymg down, often rest in their 
seats. Rest is sometimes accompanied by quiet music or the teacher’s read- 
ing of stories. Schools all over the country are finding ways of providing 
light refreshments picctdir^ or following die rest period Milk or fruit 
juice -with crackers contnbntes to relaxation and gives new energy for 
the work and play ahead. Modem school bnildmgs contain rooms where 
a few children who need more rest can go for longer periods of relaxation 
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and sleep. Increasingly, schools arc providmg that each classroom group 
takes its recess time when the children are ready for it, rather dun the 
tvhole school going to the playground at the same time. The teacher and 
the class group plan to use the playground when they are ready for 
exercise or relaxation. 

In your beginning pardciparion you might contribute to the provision 
of a desirable rhythm of work, rest, and pfay in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Assist primary children in finding places for their rugs or mats at rest 
time; help the restless children to relax and become quiec; and supervise 
the putting away of equipment when the rest time is over. 

а. Read occasionaUy to the children during rest time or play soothing 
musical recordings. 

3. Volunteer to take the group to the pbyground to teach them a new 
running game. 

4. Volunteer to supervise the final preparation of the food for midmoming 
lonely the setting of the tables, and the cleaning up afrem ardr. 

j. Consider what the children have been doing the previous half hour when 
you are uking the group for reading, writing, or other quiet work. They 
mar need fierr to tnore about and relax before you can hope to fuceevd 
with such work. 

б. Be aware of your tespoiuibiUcy in work and planning periods that you 
are not expecting the chttdten to be ioactive for lone periods. Twenty 
ndnutea U a long discostion time for six-year-olds; lorry minutes witn 
no activity is a long period for ten-y^-olds. You can help at times by 
priding for five tnmutes of an active game in the classroom or by 
plong the children to the pl3}q;roui>d for tea minutes of running sod 
jumping. 

Trovid'ms Co&peraiive AclhiOes Involving the Whole School A 
school is a communi^ in itself, made up of children, teachers, admin- 
istrators, mrintenance workers, and service people. Any group of children 
and their teacher must coordinate their activities with the other members 
of the school community. Arrangements for school living involve agree- 
ments as to the use of the playground, lunch room, toilets, hallways, special 
rooms, bwns, flower bei, and materiab of all kinds. Assemblies, provi- 
sions for safety, parent meetings, field days, special-interest groups, and 
so On are all aspects of school living to which each classroom group 
contributes. In modem schools children have a large part in this whole- 
school living, not only by parridpating, but In planning and governing 
through representative student councils. Hius each ebssroom group docs 
not live completely by Itself but is in a real sense part of a school commu- 
nity. Each group must carefully plan, participate, and evaluate in relation 
to all^hooi activities. 

In your beginning participation you might contribure to school living 
in one or more of the following ways: 
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I. Orient younelf u *oon ai poaible to school nilei, igreemmts, and 
understandings relative to any Iking in the school which involves interreb- 
tion^ips between your cbssroom group and other persons in the school 
a. Go to the playground with the children, help supervise the lunchroom, 
and accept some roponsibil'w for At way children t*have in the hallwaj-s 
and on the stairs. What chilaren do before school begins In the morning, it 
recess time, at noon, and after school are condnuous problems in most elemw- 
tary schools. Your critic teacher will appreciate any assistance you can give 
him by sharing responsibility for supervising the children at these umes. 

j. Be ready to help supervise the childm wherever they wotV or pby in 
the building. On rainy or cold momiogs children may come into the building 
^ther. 

4. Plan, with your critic teacher, a variety of aadsfictory recrcationil 
activities for indoor recess on rainy days. It is especially important that recess 
time not be shortened in inclement weather. 

5. Volunteer to worlr with a group of children to arrange an attractive 
display on an unused huUedn board in the hallway. 

6. Suggest to the teacher that you would IDcc to work with the children 
in weeding a flowet bed on the school gtound. 

7. Attend a studcnt<ouncn meeting with your room representanves and 
help them prepare to report to their classmates. 

8. Assist in any wy you can at meetmgs of parents and teachers. Help 
with arranging funucute, pouring coffee, and cleaning op afterwards. You 
will of course take advsnnge of every ©ppottunity to meet and know she 
parents. 

9. Volunteer to work with your critic teacher in ropervmng a special* 
interest group. 

10. Assume responsibUity for taking a tick child to the Durse and for ia- 
fomung all persons concerned of the smiation. 

Providing for Evaluating. In the modem elementary school, activities 
by which individuals and groups evaluate the effectiveness of school living 
constitute a vital part of the program. Evaloanon b essentially a mancr 
of determining how well those concerned do what they set out to do. 
Individuals and groups plan in terms of purposes, goals, and values; they 
act; and they evaluate. Evaluation includes aU of those activities by which 
evidence is gathered and weighed in relation to the accomplehment of 
objectives. The individual child evaluates hb own growth; the group 
evaluates its progress. The teacher, of coune, has a leadetsWp role in both 
individual and group evaluation. Evidence b gathered, weighed, and 
recorded by the teacher throngh: 

I. Conferences with individual children 

1. Conferences with small groups of cluldieTi 

3. Discussion involving the entire classroom group 

4- Individual records of the progress of each child 

j. Anecdotal records and sainp& of work kept by the teacher 

6. Standardized achievement tests 

7. Tests of physcal and somal devclopme&t 
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8. Paper'and-pencil tests prepared and administered periodically by the 
teacher. 

Traditionally, evaluation has been understood to be periodic measuring 
of academic progress. The teacher frequently gave tests at the end of the 
week in the various subject and skills. In addition to these rests, examina- 
tions were administered each month before report-card rime. Modem 
teachers recognize that evaluation is a process that goes on all through the 
school day, and day after day. They know that evaluation is part of 
planning and part of acting. Tliey know, further, that sensible evaluation 
is a process in which the children have a large share. 

In yout beginning participation as a student teacher you will have an 
opportunity to help with esTiluadonin one or more of the follotving waysr 

I. Help a commince of children evaluate a job for which they have ac- 
cepted responsibility. 

а. Assist the teacher by correcting wrinen work or grading paper-and- 
pencil tests. 

j. Help with the wotk of adciuntscering standardized tests. For example, 
you might distribute the papers and see that children have proper equip- 
rtwnt. Of yutr nug/tr take pare of the ffoap ro taocher room while we 
test is beinc given. You can surely be of some assistance b seorbg and 
recoedmg tne results. 

4. Join in the discussion when the whole group is evaluating, contributing 
evidence of work effectively done. 

5. Talk with a child to help him evaluate some phase of his work. 

б . Assist the teacher with his records of the work of bdividual children. 
Fbf example, you might voJtmteer ro file in each child's folder a sample 
of handwnung for a given date. 

To repeat what svas said at the beginning of this chapter, how much 
you contribute in your beginning participation will depend largely upon 
your sensitivity to the whole situation and an eagemea to be genuinely 
helpful. Use your modi/icarions and adaprarions of the juggesnons made 
thrOTghout the chapter. Think carefully about your proposed participa- 
tion and soUdt the guidance and evaluation of your critic teacher. This 
participation at the beginning of your student teaching will set the tone 
for your relations with the children and the cntic teacher throughout your 
entire student-teaching experience. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Your work with children in the early %veeLx of student teaching pro- 
vides fresh motivation for thoughtfully inventorj’ing your teaching 
stren'^ths and weaknesses. These ermria far seff-evafuation wifi help you 
apprise objectively your insight into the needs of children of elementary- 
school age. 
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I. Yow U-ndermnimg of Children's Heeds: 

In what ways are you growing in your understanding of the basic needs of 
children’ What are you doing to broaden, deepen, and strengthen j^our imder- 
standing of basic needs’ How Iras your knowledge of childrens needs in- 
fluenced your participation? 

1. Kout Understanding of Sefiool Pro^omt for Meeting Children's Needs: 
What in your judgment are the most significant differences between the 
subject-centered, the correlated, and the integrated programs? Which type of 
curriculum program most nearly describes your senool’ What evidence did 
you use to arrive at this estimate of the curriculum of your school’ How have 
you evaluated the typical daily schedule in your classroom in terms of the 
basic needs of children’ What changes, if any, do you think desirable? How 
has your understanding of the type of school program in which you are 
working influenced your participation’ 

3. Yottr Understmdmg of Prhteiples of Org<»nisJf/on of the Sehool Day: 
What have you observed in your room concerning each of the seven 

suggested provisions for the daily program in relation to the basic needs of 
children’ Summarize your participation to date by listing the specific ways 
you have contributed in each phase of the diuly program; planning, integrating 
experiences, improvement of skills; cooperative activities involving the whole 
senool; rh)'thm of wotk, rest and play; art experiences; evaluating- 

4, Appraisal of the Effectiveness of Your Participathn: 

With reference to your summary of participation above, which of these 
things did you find easiest to do’ Which of them were most difficult for you’ 
inferences can you make from this analysis? 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSTDERATION 

], To what extent do you accept the discustion of the basic needs of children 
wMch is offered in this chapter? TVhat changes or modifications do you 
suggest’ 

a. What are some of the changes in elementary-school practices that have 
come about through increased knowledge on the part of teachers of the 
physiological needs of young children? 

3. ‘The modem elementay school gives a high priority to satisfybg the 
emotional-sodal needs of children” is an opinion frequently voiced. How are 
modem teachers meeting this challenge of piroviding classroom atmosphere 
conducive to mentsl health’ 

4. Do the seven provisions for the dady program suggested in this chapter 
include the most imponant aspects of school hving’ Which of these important 
provisions is being met most adecjuately in your student-teaching classroom’ 

5. Contribute for group discussion a description of one of your participa- 
tion experiences, explaining how it was satisfyuig to you. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
Dewxy, John, Experience end Education (New Yoric. The Macnullan Co , 1938). 
You will find this entire book worth while. Chapter 1, “Traditional vs Progressive 
Educanon,” and Chapter 7, ‘Trogressnre Organization of Subiect Matter,” are 
pimculaily itcoirantnded 
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Gsmt, Arnold, and iic, Franees The CtHJ from Fret to Ten (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1946). 

Thb volume presents a somnuiy o{ the behavior of the ch 3 d at each age level 
from five to ten It is a useful bo(^ for teachers who are interested in under- 
standing their children and the characterisucs of their growth patterns during the 
elementary-school years. Part a, "The Growing Child," is especially helpful. 

HvMes. James L. Jr., A Vound of Prevmion- Hoto Teaehert Cm Meet the Emotiond 
Needs of Young Children (New York, Teachers Service Commfctee on the Emo- 
tional Needs of Children, 1947). 

This informal discussion for teachers poms out how the “war babies” who are 
now m the elementary school must find school a place that meets their emotional 
needs. 

Jeasiit), Arthur T., et al . Child Development and the Cwrietilum (New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia UotversI^-, ip4S). 

These authors analyze and interpret ch 3 d development and draw inferences for 
the clcmentary-scbool curriculoin. Chapter V. "The Eetnentaty-School Child,” 
should be of real value to you. 

Otto, Henry J., Prwiplei of Elementary Education (New York, Rinehan and 
Company, Ine., 1949). 

This practical readable book you will find helpful. Chaprer K. "Organizing the 
School Prognm," u pertinent to cootnbuting through participation. 

PszscDTt, D. A, Emotion and the Educative Proeeii (Wastungron, DC., American 
Ccmneil on Education, 1938). 

This important study has had a major influence irpon eleoientaiy-schoel prac- 
tice. Chapter VT, "Basic Penonalrty Neeib and the Conditions IVnlch Frustrate 
Them," is paiciailarly pertinent. 

Sflcau, lomuic, Their Firn Yean at Seboot (Los Angeles. Ckliforma, Los Angeles 
County Board of Education, I9}9>, 

Thu pra«ical volume nas wnrren era course of Rudy ior reacbcn of the eariy- 
clemenrary grades in Los Angeles County. Part III, "Concepo and Insights Basic to 
Curriculum Planning." wiU be useful for you m connection with your participation. 

STUreMCYiA, F. B., FasEieea. Hamden L.. and McKi\f, Margaret Gn Developing a 
CMmeafiim for Modem Living (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947}. 

Of interest in thb book are the extensive charts dealing with the life situations 
that learners face. Chapter 3. “The Children IVc Teach, A Guide to Cuiriculatn 
Development," b particularly recommended for reading that relates to par- 
ticipation. 

The Faculty of the Univenity School. How Children Develop (Columbus, Ohio. 
(Allege of Education, Ohio Mte Universi^, 1946). 

Here b a clearly written, well-oiganized handbook which considers stages in 
development from infancy throi^ adolescence. At each stage the child needs of 
maintaining personal health, achieving a sense of secuncy, devdoping a sense of 
achievement, and developing interests and appreciations are stressed Your attention 
b invired to Part 3, "Early Childhood (age *-9)," and Pan 4, "Middle Childhood 
(age 9-n).” 

The Stanford University Educacion Faculty, The Chaltenge of Education (New 
Voek, AfcG«M''f/(U Co„ tayjh 

Chapter DC. “The Rile of the Teacher in the Elementary School.” offers a gen- 
eral discussion of the challenge of tducation to the modem teacher. 
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Ublizadon of Modem Practices 


CHArTEK IV 

Planning Your Work 

T hose srho reach their goals most directly and effidently are those 
who have tarefally planned their activities. Withont a definite plan, 
well thought through, cnergj' will be spent at random in confused, contra- 
dictory efforts. With a plan, actions can be organized in such a sequence 
that each move is toward the goal. Planning gis cs sccuiit}' in choosing 
and carrying forward each activity, for there is less danger of being 
“thrown off the track” by irrelevant qnestions, aimless, svandcring dls- 
mssion, useless work, or disintegrative play. 

There iJ much wisdom in the old foDc-saying that “life is just one 
problem after another.” For those who wander aimlessly through life 
meeting each event as a crisis, this saying implies a series of frostradag 
experiences. For modem teachers who intelligently plan their use of time 
the saying connotes a healthy arotude toward meeting challenges. Prob- 
lem-solving is really the essence of living. The avoidance of problems is 
an effort to escape from the teahnes of hie. 

Planning becomes even more significant as one recognizes that; in a 
modem educational program, objectives arc broader than the mere cover- 
of a given noxnbet of pages or the memorizing of faces. The teacher’s 
responsibility is to organize and guide aedvides so that children learn to 
ilunk, plan, work together, and carry through accepted r esp o nsibilities. 
In terms of needs for emotional health and balance, it is imperative that 
each person shares in malting decisions about thc^e thm^ that concern 
him. Furthermore, this sharing in decisions is the only effective preparation 
for assuming the responsibiLties of duzenship in a democracj'. To provide 
such opportunities for each child— and at the same time to stunulaie and 
guide the selection of expenences suitable to the n«tuiiij' Ies*el, inrerests, 
and abilities of each individual— requires thoughtful planning by tiie 
teacher. 


WHAT MJtNIHXG AtEAXS 

Planning is an adventure in problem solving. Since everyone has prob- 
lems, eveiyone plans to some extent and for some purpose. Good plan- 
ning takes into account the scope of the problem, the distance of the goal 
or objective, and die means avadable for use in aclueving it 

^-^JAST. 
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In no aspect of human endeavor is pbnning more important than in 
teaching. It would be difficult to find a sphere of activity where good 
planning is more worth while or where poor planning sho%vs up more 
quickly. Where children are subjected to poor planning by their teachers, 
Ac entire school is affected, as wxU as the one classroom group. Good 
planning means good teaching. 

A Working Definition of Planning. A plan may be a rigid draft, form, 
or diagram. Or it may be a flexible arrangement, procedure, or method 
of action. For effective teaching, plans most be flexible. Planning is select- 
ing the best route to an objective. Thus it is obvious that planning is 
closely related to purposing, since objectives are selected in terms of 
purposes. Any discussion of effective planning in the modem elementary 
school assumes that the planner has conscious purposes, has choices to 
make, and has a flexible program in which to achieve those purposes 
through the choice of appropriate means. It also assumes that the entire 
sdiool staff cooperates in agreeing upon major objectives and over-all 
plans for achieving them. 

Choices are always mote or less limited. The choice of a route for reach- 
ing an objective is determined to a targe extent by the advantages and 
limitations of the environment. Such penioent factors for teachen include 
the maturity of the children, the school curriculum, the avaibble materials, 
and the cobperatlon of the staff, parents, and other community members. 
For example, the planning of a science experience may involve the co6p- 
eration oi s sdence teacher, the use of a bboratory, and the accumubtion 
of necessary cquipmenL A trip cannot be taken without planning for a 
bus, arrangii^ with the street car company, or securing the assistance of 
parents to drive their cars. 

The school curriculum may be broad and functional, or it may apjwar 
quite formaL Pbnning is necessary in cither case. Much pbnning b 
necessary in leading up to the wise selection of a broad unit and in 
carrying it through. Forethought is required in guiding the selection of 
topics by which it b hoped that two or mom subjects may be correbted. 
If you arc planning a lesson in a fcxtboolc; your choices will be limited. 
However, there are still some choices of ways to present the content, of 
aspects to emphasize, and of supplementaiy materials to use. It is important 
to remember that there arc several levek of pbnning, that plans point 
toward objectives, and that one must haS'X at least rivo ideas if he is to make 
a choice. 

As the program of the school broadens in scope and as the school as- 
sumes more rcsponsibib'ties, iz is necessary that there 6e greater freerfom 
in ways of achieving purposes. Uniform patterns of teaching, uniform 
daily schedules, uniform materials all narrow the scope of the teacher’s 
pbnning and, apparently, make it easier for him. But these limiudons on 
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planning deaden initiative and interest, stifle individualitj', reduce achieve- 
ment, and multiply the frustrating |»oblems the teacher must face. An 
effective school program counts indtndoal variations as valuable smcc 
society finds in such variations the means of its own growth- 
In elementary schools a generation ago, few people were involved in 
planning. A definite, rigid course of study was set up. Since littic 
known of individual differences, children were expected to conform to the 
course of study, rather than that the schools should modify their require- 
ments to fit the abilities and needs of children. The task was set for the 
teacher. He, in turn, set the tasks for the children, who carried out the 
tasks as set or were judged “failares." In the modem elementary school 
increasing numbers of people are involved in planning. The classroom 
teacher has a pivotal role. Other teachers on the staff, the teachers of 
spedal suhjcca, the members of the administrative and supervisory staffs, 
the parents, and the cluldren all have a part in planning. 

Factors to Comider in Planning. Since the designing of educative ex- 
periences for children b complex, the teacher who plans well must give 
attention to many interrelated factors. Among hb chief considerations are 
the following! 

I. He keeps m mind tke major goals of tke school Any school or schex^ 
synem has aima to aeWeve. whether ot not they are stated in wiitins. Each 
plan for a day, a pare of a day, a lesson, a topic, a phase of unit w'dAm a 
tpedal program should conenbute to the act^vement of the large objectives 
of the school as well as to iirunedbte purposes. Without planning, the teacher 
may be more concerned with the smooth performance in giving reports than 
with the thinking and sharing which should be encouraged. 

a. He considers she prevtaus experiences, mnurnj, abilittes, needs, and 
httererts of the elassroom group. Good planning with a group of six-year olds 
would include a disccssiou and evaluation of what was done the previous day, 
ihaiir^ ideas and experiences, deciding upon the work for the next hour or for 
the mor n ing, agreeing upon the responsibility each child would take, and what 
materials would be needed. In comparison, planning with a group of teo-year 
olds involves considcradon of inoch longer periods of time, of more complex 
questions and activnacs, and more detailed appraisal of the work accomplbhed. 

j. He eoTueiously preserves and enhances democratic values. In a democ- 
racy, social problems are solved through mutual tolerance, through common 
consideratJon of confiicting opinioits, modiiicatioa of opuuons, and the reabra- 
tioti of agreements. Such attitudes «id abdtoes are leatned through daily use 
as each child contributes, from his experience and on his level of understand- 
ing, to the conynon purposes of the group Each child is capable of contribut- 
ing and is entitled to be heard and to have his ideas considered To insure 
these opportunities and promote democratic values, planning is necessary 
4- He reeognrces the tmportanee of ckiUren learning to use the scientific 
method in tbinkmg. Modem schools accept rtsponsibiLty for helping children 
Itato how to think dearly, study effecovely, and develop problem-soli mg 
techniques. Active, thought-prmokit^ approaches are plaimed children de- 
velop competence in tecogtuisng md stating problems or difficulties, in 
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luggening i^lblc expbnation.t, hypotb^, or solutions; in searching om 
aruiabic information or tlata; in anal^’zing. organizing, and evaluating the 
data in tenns of the problem and suggested solutions, in stating and testing 
their conclusions. 

j. He tehet into aecemt the eonttmt VJfare of ebange. Alodem rcachers 
recognize that good planning is consunt re-pUnning to provide for growth 
in understanding, improvement in skills, tnodificaiions of needs, changes in 
attitudes. On the day the circus comes to town, the teacher who insists upon 
following each item in his lesson plan on the Westward Migration may be 
conscienttous, but he is not being realistic or effective. Afore will be learned, 
better rapport established, and clearer thinking done if the circus is utilized as 
one of trie topics for the day. Tree expression of interest in the circus will 
enliven the classroom. Comparison between ihc circus parade wagons and 
the early settlers* Conestoga wagons is one example of what nuy result. In 
such ways re-planning in terms of (he changed situation converts a possible 
interruption into an asset providing even richer learning experiences. 

The Sn/dent Teaeber ottd Planning. TIic snidcnt teacher has a some- 
what different job from tlut of the critic teacher tvhh reference to 
planning. The critic teacher checks his thinking and planning with the 
principal and the other tnehers of the regular staff, as w'cU as with the 
parents, Tlte student teacher confen primarily with his critic teacher. He 
may also consult with his college supervisor, the principal who is suffi- 
ciently interested to give time to such conferences, with teachers of 
special subfccts, and other individuals who are concerned tvirh his plan- 
ning. Since the critic teacher remains responsible for the children, the 
student teacher’s plans must fit into the ongoing educational program 
of the classroom and school While he will not plan the entire curriculum 
for his classroom group or effect major cJiangcs in the goab of die school, 
he may devise means of enriching the curriculum and may introduce ef- 
fective techniques for achieving the accepted goals. 

The scope of planning by the student teacher depends upon the type 
of educational program. In a subject-centered program, the student teacher 
may plan ways of covering assigned material. He can plan ways of intro- 
ducing topics, of stimulating intetest, of relating the subject matter to 
the previous CTpcrienccs of children, end of carrying on worth-while dis- 
cussion. Tlie location, introduction, and use of supplementary materials 
can be planned, os well as experiences to broaden and enrich the sub- 
jects studied. Above all. he may plan ways to soften the impact upon 
children of formal assignment of chunks of isolated subject matter. 

In a correlated program, the student teacher may plan a topic study 
which will include related material from several subjects, such as geogra- 
phy, history’, and science. He may analyze the subject matter and skills 
to be utilized in the topic, the various corrclaiioas possible, and the rela- 
tionships between tfic subjects conelatcd and other phases of the program 
so that the children may have greater continuliy in their learnings. To 
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make the most of a correlated program, the student teacher must locaw 
supplementary materials, carefully select them, and make plans for their 

CSC. 

In an integrated program, the student teacher faces an even greater 
challenge to his abilitj’ to plan. He must review the previous broad units 
worked out by the classroom group, their levels of understanding and 
achievement in the units completed, and the present actiritics and plans of 
the children and the critic teacher. He must gain an understanding of ^e 
purposes and program of the school, the scope and setpience organization 
of the curriculum, and how the work of the classroom to ^^hich he B 
assigned is coordinated with the program of the school. 

The student teacher may begin hts work at a time when a broad unit 
is already in progress. He may then plan soja of cartj’ing on the study 
preriously selected. In most situations, it is hoped, the student teacher may 
plan, introduce, and cany through a nmt with the guidance of the critic 
teacher. 

In all tj’pes of programs the student teacher will plan for the improve- 
ment of sblls, for meeting the needs of die individuals wthin the group, 
for proriding suitable materials adapted to individual differences, and 
for improving the quality of human relations. He w31 plan with bdiridoal 
childr^ with snuU groups or committees, and with the entire class. 
There is need to plan various tectuuqoes for doing different kinds of 
jobs. Such planning tvQl result in more effeenvc techniques and in teach- 

of truly professional qoali^. 

PLANTONG « rm THE OtmC TEACHER 

Your experiences as a student teacher will be much more satisfactory 
and useful if you keep in mind that j'onr critic teacher has had more op- 
portunity to study the chUdreo than you have had. He knows their past 
experiences and has a broader understanding of their needs you can 
be expected to have acquired. You siiU wish to avail yourself of the critic 
teacher’s knowledge and experience. Careful planning with him will help 
you to know the children bwer as well as enable you to fit more smoothly 
into the program. 

Begtmmg Yottr Pre-pliKjmg. Early conferences are desirable. The 
sooner you schedule planning sesions with your cntic teacher the more 
certain yon will be in pre-planning your own w ork. You will need to find 
out what plans arc posrible and dearable. This is particnlarlv important 
as yon be^ the tentative developme nt of long-range plans. The tj-pe of 
program followed in your classroom, tfie expectations of the enne teiher, 
and the amount of freedom you will have in developh^ your all 

influence your planning. 
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In preparing for pre-planning with the critic teacher you will need to 
do background reading, including useful material from professional 
courses you ha\-e taken, case histories of the children, and subject matter 
of possible use by the group. You should study any available reports of 
units previously developed by the group and refer to suggestions included 
in courses of study. You avill discuss with the critic teacher the curriculum 
plan of the school, work out with him the criteria for an acceptable study 
in harmony widi the scliooi program, and consider topics of potential 
interest to the children. It will be necessary for you to explore possi- 
bib'ties for experiences and determine the availabiiity of materials related 
to topics which you select before you suggest them to the critic teacher. 

You will find it helpful to make tentative outlines. Your outlines should 
be balanced, so that no important provision in the program is neglected. 
Your tentative outline should, at many points, include alternate sug- 
gestions. Points at which aliermtc suggestions might well be offered 
include construction activities, committee groupings, organization of read- 
ing groups, educational trips, supervision of rest time, rain}’-day recess 
activities, and the like. The oudmes should include plans for the use of 
school e<{uiprncflc and facilicies, the meeting of special needs of individual 
ehildien, and the use of special staff members who may be available. In 
pre-planning, the rdle of special^ such as the teachers of art, music, or 
ph^'sical education, must be considered. You will want 10 remember that 
these outlines arc tentative and exploratory. They only map out possibili- 
ties that may prove practicable. 

Disetusing Prelimtnary Plms. You have probably already found that 
planning takes time. It also takes time for the critic teacher to work with 
you- to study your plans, to judge their practicality, and to make sug- 
gestions for improving them. You will save the time and energy of two 
busy people if your pre-planning is well enough thought through. Thus 
the discussion will be concerned with thinking through together major 
considerations in planning your future work with the children. 

The discussion of your plans with the cntic teacher should be in a 
matter-of-fact, friendly manner. Remember that the critic teacher %vants 
to help yon. An open-minded, cooperative attitude on your part is neces- 
sary. When the critic teacher sits down with you to go over your tenta- 
tive plans, consider his proposals seriously and critically, and be clear 
about his suggestions for your re-planning. For example, if your critic 
teacher points out that you have not made sufficient provisions for the 
slow readers, consider with him possible sources of appropriatt easy read- 
ing material and think further together about e^criences which will meet 
the problems of these children. In riiese early discussions you will want to 
consider realistically with your critic teacher the alternate suggestions m 
your outline. If you can eliminate the impractical and ill-advised at this 
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point, your planning will be moved ahead appreciably. During the dis- 
cussion many further helpful suggcsaons will surely come out for alternate 
plans and possible variations of procedure so that you will be able, at the 
close of the conference, to leave the discussion with a wealth of “raw 
material” for your next steps in ptanoiog. 

Reaching Agreement on Preliminary Plam. It is especially important 
that definite understandings and agreements are reached between you and 
the critic teacher before yon begin to pnt your plans into effect- Other- 
wise you may be working at cross-purposes or fail to achieve your goals. 
The results of not making plans clear or reaching definite agreements are 
exemplified hy the case of a student teacher who proposed a study of 
w’ays in which animals help man. The student teacher contemplated two 
trips in the unit acriviries— an early trip to a zoo, a later trip to a farm- In 
the discussion wnth the critic teacher this was not made entirely clear. 
Understanding that one trip was planned, either to the zoo or to a farm, 
the critic teacher agreed, l^tcr it was not possible to provide the trip to 
the farm and the research activities of the unit were seriously limitei 
Frank attitudes and expboations are essential in reaching agreement 
with the critic teacher upon your plans. While it b true that student 
teaching b the culmination of a professional program, you have not tested 
your knowledge and ability through extensive experience. A few student 
teachets, feeling oncenain of themselves and insecure, attempt to hide 
or “cover up” feelings of inadequa^ with an assured manner. Such 
camouflage causes experienced teachers to say that beginning teachers 
tWnk they know more than they will after several yean of actual teach- 
ing experience. If a student teacher cannot exchange ideas, explain and 
compare plans, and react impcnonally to criticism, he cannot expect to 
receive real help in planning. 

Regular Discustiom Concerning Progress. Naturally, you will not want 
to make mbtakes and will plan carefully to avoid them. However, you 
may expect to make some mistakes. You may mbs opportumtics for de- 
veloping concepts, for furthering interests, and for reaching agreements 
with the children- Frequent, regubr conferences with your enric teacher 
will be invaluable in helping you avoid errors, repair mistakes, and make 
greater use of appropriate teaching opportunities or “psychological 
moments.” It may be said that the term of student teaching b probably 
the only opportunity you will ever have to “make mistakes free” with a 
friendly, experienced teacher at hand to help you overcome them. 

PLANNING FOR CHILDREN 

It has been repeatedly emphasized that planning is a continuous process. 
It b done for a variety of purposes and takes place under many conditions. 
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The tcm “creative teaching” does not mean the activities of an impractical 
dreamer who follows the interests of children, however shallow or wher- 
ever they may lead. Rather, it means that a teacher is exceedingly compe- 
tent in diagnosing situations and is able to create suitable modifications to 
fit conditions as they change. Such a creative teacher is intelligently fictibie 
because he has a careful plan to modify- You can be more creative in teach- 
ing as a result of planning, for true creative teaching develop a program 
effective in meeting the needs of children and in reaching accepted goals. 

Types of Teaching Plans. Plans for teaching may be classified under 
four major types, in terms of the time imolved. The first type may be 
termed “pre-planrung." As you now know, pre-planning is exploratory in- 
vestigation of suitable u’ays for the group to proceed. Thus, later planning 
is made easier and more useful. 

Tlie second type of planning is usually designated as the “long-range” 
plan. This plan is comprehensive in scope, includes the \\ ork of the whole 
group for all subjects or ocrivities, and covers a long period of time ranging 
from several weeks or months to an entire school year. The curriculum 
guides of many state and local school systems establish suggestive long- 
range plans based upon major social functions or central ideas, including 
many possible learning activiries. In other school systems each building 
staff independently develops its owm objectives and curriculum procedures 
in terms of the needs of the children it serves. A third type of plan is the 
“daily plan.” This is. of eoatse, a subdivision of the long-range plan for 
a unit or large topic, and should set forth that part of the program to be 
accomplished each day. Developing daily plans leads to the fourth type, 
the plan for a part of a day, such as a vork period. 

Considerations in Planning for Children. You have been identifying the 
objectives of the school as a basis for your planning and teacliing. By 
now you have an understanding of the program of the school. The next 
step is to detennine the answer to such questions as the following, some of 
which you have already answered in your observation, participation, and 
pre-planning: 

t. How long am I going to be in thb school* 

а. How soon am I going to have direct responsibility for teaching* 

3. How much responsibility will I have? 

4. \Vhac arc the cnaracteristics of the group* 

5. \\'hat are the needs of the children which I should try to meet? 

б. What suong interests and purposes do the childr^ have? 

7. Whic previous curricular erpericncet have the diildren had* 

8. How closely am I expected to follow the present program? 

9. What ways, methods, and matexiak are available lor my use in mecring 
my responsibilities* 

You will find it easier to plan in terms of the needs of rhe group if, ac this 
time, you refer back to your c^isemtions of the children as a group and 
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as individuals and if you consider cridcally again the concept of needs 
which has guided your participation. 

Long-range Planning. As has been already indicated, long-range plans 
may cover periods ranging from several weeks to a full school year. As a 
student teacher, your long-range plans must be limited to the period of 
time for which you are assigned to the group. They should, of coune, 
harmonize with tht more extensive plans of the critic teacher for his year’s 
work with the children. 

The long-range pLms must be realistic. They must be made within the 
framework of the type of situation in which you are working. In other 
words, you vvill have to make them in terms of whether your teaching 
must be based upon textbooks, may utilize correlations, or may be of the 
integrative type. They must also be realistic in terms of the dady schedule 
within which you will be teaching. Will you have opportunities for work- 
ing on a broad unit’ Will there be periods for the skills’ Will you have 
responsibilities for the aesthetics’ In these long-range plans you will record 
your thinking about what you might do with the children and how you 
propose going about it. Such plans must, of course, be flexible and include 
alternatives. On the other hand, they should reflect your purposes and 
show that you have clear ideas about the direction of your teaching. 

In recording your loog-rzi^e plans, you wiU need to have certain basic 
guides: 

I. Stare the goals you hope to achieve vtib the children. Even though the 
school miy have stated its goals in writing, these wiU necessarily be broad and 
general Yo^ statement of goals will presume the school goals but, more 
than this, will reflect your values and will emphasize your major concerns in 
meeting the nee^ of the chUdren whom you will teach. Your sutements of 
goals should be simple, direct, couched in your own language. Hiey should be 
statements only of those things toward which you consciously intend to work. 
You might ommze your sutements of goals m reference to such interrelated 
Aieu as. understandings of and generalizations from content information; 
attitudes and appiecaaaons, abOioes and skills; individual and group behavior. 
In fact, you might well be keeping a list of goals for each of these areas to 
which you continue to add as you teach. 

*. Organize your proposals abous areas of curriculum experience. You will 
want to organize your plans so that they clearly represent your thinlting m 
relation to those large areas of the curriculum for which you will be directly 
rtsponsible. You may have in your long-range plans a section that pertains to 
your broad unit of work. Still other sections may include your proposals for 
the language are, nuthemancs. physical education, and so on. Although these 
areas have signifi^t relationsKps, your planning has to be developed in terms 
of specific times m the school day. To use these plans wisely yourself and to 
confer efficiently with your cnric teacher, these long-range plans must be 
organized so mat proposals for various areas of the curriculum may be seen 
“ » whole and used as guides to practical daily planning. 

Although your long-range plans wiU, for the most part, be organized about 
the major areas of the cumculmn. you might need addidonaf sections for 
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such responsibiUties as an assembly program, rest periods, a spedal-day cele- 
brauon, and so on. 

3. Sfjfe clearly your proposed procedures in terms of thne sequence. As you 
project your plans for each major curriculum area, you will need to consider 
the order in which the experiences wBl take place. You will have to start some- 
where, go somewhere, and end somewhere. Whether you are planning for 
a broad unit of work, certain skills, a science ioterest, or music, you will need 
to decide tentatively what comes first and what next. For example, in the 
section of your plans pertaining to broad-unit work, you would record, in 
order, j'oar proposals for selecting the unir, getting starred, finding information, 
carrying on activities, culminating the experience, and evaluating. As you work 
through the time sequence, you will want to make a record of the materials 
that are readily avaihble and chose which the children and you will need to 
seek out. 

You know, of course, that these long-range plans are only tentative 
guides for your planning with children. They are only possible resources. 
Aluch of what you propose will be modified, discarded, or left undone. 
Good long-range plans deliberately include more than you will finally be 
able to do. Out of this abundant long-range planning come the leads for 
the most appropriate experiences for children. 

Planning for a School Dcy. As long as the school xvas considered an 
institution concerned only with the tnculcation of subject matter, pbn- 
ning the school day was a routine procedure. The teacher merely divided 
the number of subjects to be taught into the number of minutes in the 
school day. Each period tt^s devoted to reaching a separate subject. Usu- 
aUy the order of subjects in the daily pre^ram followed a uniform partem. 
Arithmetic, considered the most difficult subject, was often placed in the 
first period in the morning because it was assumed that the minds of 
children were clearest at that time. Of course, you now know that this is 
a false assumption. Throughout the day "difficult” and “easy” subjects 
were alternated. The dreary monotony of the mechanical grind was 
changed by playing educational “games” and lightened by recesses. 

A further refinement in those eariy programs was to lengthen the periods 
devoted to important or difficult subjects, such as arithmetic and reading. 
Elach subject was taught in isolation from the other subjects. For example, 
during a single school day a group imght move from figuring distances or 
percentages in arithmetic to a study of the laying of the Trans-Atlantic 
&ble in history, to the Lowlands of the Netherlands in geography, to 
diagramming sentences in Engibh, to Treasure Island in reading, to the 
music of eariy American composers, xvithouc recognizing or investigating 
any intcrrclationsWps between the topics. Equally ignored was the sig- 
nificance of the learnings to the out-of-school lives of the children. 

In such a plan as that described above, Uitle, if any, time was scheduled 
during the school day for develojnng the social competence of children, 
fficfr aesthetic appreciations, or their ebili^ to think accurately, puiposc- 
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7. Science and beaitb experiences. Modem elcmenury schools provide 
for children to learn meaningfully about thdr phj-sical-naroral world and their 
own bodies. Content is organized functionally, in the light of chadrcns ques- 
tions and curiosities. Children are given direct rather than purely verbal ex- 
periences, with emphasis on viewing and expetimenting svith concrwe materials, 
tes ting hypotheses, and utilizing meic learnings in their daily living. In yow 
planning for science and health acuvities, vou will want to think through the 
best ways to present specific science and ntalth concepts, the equipment and 
materiab needed, and the valid scientific generatizanons to be reached. 

8. Exercise, relaxation, and rest. You are well aware of chfldren's need for 
a rhythm of work, rest, and relaxing play. In planning for rest periods you 
wM want to consider the amount of time de^able; the securing, use, and 
storing of mats, rugs, or cots; stories or musical recordings that you might 
have ready for use; ways in which you might help particular children relax; 
and ways to anticipate and avoid interruptions. In planning for vigorous 
exercise and play you will want to think about how you will teach appropriate 
games and skills, yxiur role in supervision, and the importance of some free- 
^oice rime. In thinking about the whole day you will try to anticipate those 
times when children will need short periods of relaxing relief from concentrated 
work. 

9. Evaluation. Coming at the end of the day, this period may be short, 
group considers what has been accompUtiied. methods of work and materials 
they rave used, wals the)* have achieveo, and responsibUities not yet carried out. 
In considering tm bl^k of time, close reference to the responabilioes children 
accepted in the mommg planning period will help build a sense of achievement. 
The latter part of the period may be used to project tentative activities for the 
following aay, thus establishing continaity. Your planning for es’aiuatioa may 
well include ways of coopendvdy developing criteria for apprainng school 
work. You will also plan how to help children see ndationships between 
their activstia in school and their out-of-s^ool living. At this time attention 
ts given to informally preparing children to iniripret to parents their school 
work, and to projecting with them desirable “homework" activities. 

As you write your daily plans, remember to record specific, concrete 
propiosals. While you probably will not use them just as you anticipated 
they might w ork out, they wiU give you confidence that you are prepared 
for the day’s work; they will assure you that you will not at any point be 
left “empty handed"; and they will give your critic teacher and you sig- 
nificant points of departure for discussion both of your effectiveness in 
planning and of your work with children. 

Planning jor a Single Block of Time. Planning for a single block of 
time is essentially only an elaboratioo or application of what has just 
been suggested concemmg daily planning. It merely helps you carry the 
specifics of planning one step farther. Educationally, a good day is 
achies cd as each part develops naturally and is lived through in successful 
realization of all its potentialities for learning. Sudi an achievement de- 
pends upon careful planning of cadi period and smooth performance in 
adapting and carrying out the activities planned. 





'‘The children gamed so much from the activities of our brood unit of tic 
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For many srudcnt teachers the first complete responsibility for planning 
the work of children is that of a single phase of the day’s work, such as the 
sharing period, the work period, the skills period, or directing activities 
in a play period- If youare workir^ma correlated program or in a school 
where subjects are taught separately, your first pbnning may be the 
lesson plan for a single subject. 

In no sense are there formal steps either in planning or working with 
children. There are, however, considerations which must not be over- 
looked. To help you think through your plans for a single block of time, 
the following guides, presented in what seems to be a logical order, may 
prove helpful: 

t. Summarize in your thinking what has been done before and determine 
what needs to be done next. 

а. Develop specific goals for the time involved. 

3. Make an approximation of whar can !>e done in the alforred time. 

4. Consider to what extent the children can be involved in the planning. 

j. Make a tentative list of ideas to be emphasized and work to be aecan- 

pUshed. 

б. Outline your tentative procedures concisely, emphasizing especially ways 
to begin and end. 

7. Deeide upon examples, explanations, and illustrations chat might prove 
useful. 

6. Jot down a list of materials to be used. 

9. Outline, very briefly, tentative suggestions for outcomes tint may serve 
CO begin work the following day. 

PLAJTNING Wmi OilLDREN 

Children are continually chinking, planning, carrying out plans, judging, 
and generalizing. This is natural, developmental behavior for normal chil- 
dren who are c.xplonng their world, discovering their abilities, and testing 
their powers to control their environment. Competent teachers attempt to 
preserve, recapture, orsumalatc the curiosity and alert interest of children 
by planning with them the organized work of the school. You will recall 
the previous discussions of the needs of children to make decisions about 
maaers that concern them. Teaching is more satisfying and learning is 
facilitated when children share the responsibility for planning their work. 

Anmgements for Plammz. The essentials of a social situation provide 
the best arrangement for planning with children. An atritude of relaxed 
friendliness and a stimulating, wholesome atmosphere are conducive to 
cooperative thinking. Social Klf-control on the part of the teacher of the 
group encourages a free expresaon of ideas by children. 

The seating arrangements have a strong influence upon the participation 
of children in pbnning. It is almost hopeless to expect cliildren to stimulace 
each other, exchange ideas freely, advance common interest, reach agree- 
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merits, and set up procedures for carrying out decisions while looting at 
the backs of the heads of other children. A rigid seating arrangement, with 
children in row, one behind the other, sets up an audience situation for 
the teacher rather than a social, codperativc environment for the children. 
In such a situation, “planning” often consists of the teacher telling children 
rather than entering into discussion with them to discover, des'clop, and 
utilize their ideas and purposes in educative activities. 

If you are doing your student teaching in a classroom equipped with 
movable furniture, itiswclHvorththc time to shift the furniture into some 
circular arrangement for pbnning sessions. Every effort should be made 
to arrange the seating so that as many children as possible may see the 
faces of the other cluldrcn. If the furniture in your classroom is fixed, you 
may still find it possible to arrange grouping to encourage cooperaris'c 
planning. Children may sit in pairs in scats, available chairs— such as those 
used for a reading circle-may be brought to the front of the room facing 
the fixed seats; or crude furniture may be made by the children. In some 
ebssrooms It is entirely practical for children to sit on the fioor. 

Cobperative planning by children often seems to be a slow, rambling, 
time-wasting process. Sometimes It actually Is. There ate at least three 
tvays in which teachers may cause ineffective pbnning by children. First, 
the teacher who is overly concerned with a product in terms of pages 
covered or skill acquired tends to neglect the values in the pbnning process 
itself as he short-cuts the discussion and dominates the decisions. Se^ndly. 
in many cases teachers anderestimatc chDdrcn’s ability to think through 
problems and make arrangements for solving them. In the third pbee, 
the teacher expects that children will enter immedbtely into enthusiastic 
consideration of any proposal he suggests. Failing such response, due to 
formal seating arrangements, newness of the idea, lack of previous experi- 
ence in pbnning, or other causes, the teacher bunches into a lecture or 
“selling” talk, rather than giving children further opportunitj’ to think 
together about the proposal 

You will promote good pbnnii^ by children through providing ade- 
quate time for their discussions, by recogmzing and appreciating children’s 
potential ability to do group pbnning. and by mnl-mg a sincere effort to 
comprehend children’s meanings. While you will avoid dominating the 
discussion or subtly puslung your own preconceived idea, you will remem- 
ber that the teacher-rather than acting as a neutral referee-has a leader- 
ship role in planning with children. 

The P/jjOTing Penod. Pbnning sessions must be carefully guided if they 
are to be valuable educative experiences for childretu The teacher must be 
alert to avoid confusion, heated argument, and pointless, rambling talk. An 
interested expression and enthusiastic manner in hearing com m ents, pro- 
posing questions, identifying ptobleiDs, pointing out possible solutions, 
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and asUng for funhcr ideas are effective in condneting good pbnning 
periods. 

There may be several short planning perfods during the day, for plan- 
ning is an important prtrcijusire to most ivork of good qualit)’. Tlie major 
planning period may appropriately follou- the sharing period in the 
morning. The length of the planning period miw be adjusted to the matur- 
it)* of the children. For ntnst fire- and rir-year olds a planning period 
probably should not exceed ten to fifteen minutes In length. For seven- and 
eight-year olds, a pLmmng period of fifteen to tnenty minutes is usually 
appropriarc. For older children in the elementary school die planning 
period may be as long as thirty minutes. 

The t)'pes of activities m hich can be planned and the Unds of decisions 
sv hich can be made will vary with the dcvclopmcnta! level of the children. 
The planning of five- and six-year olds is usually limited to the activities 
of the day. *1 heir planning in most eases must immcdbtcly precede the ac- 
tirity involved. Occasionally tjiese young children may project plans for 
two or three d3)”$ In conneetiort with some particularly important event 
such as a Hallowe’en part)* or a trip to a (arm. In these exscs the teacher 
must provide the continui^*. On the other hand, ten- and eleven-year olds 
are able to plan more comprehensively. The}* plan for the acovities of 
the entire day and also are capble of projecting some plans weeks into 
tile future. 

The nature end scope of aedaries planned during the period depend to 
a large extent upon the t)'pc of program. If the program depends brgely 
upon textbooks, planning muse Ik concerned chiefly m ith the use of free- 
choice periods, the playground period, and desirable u'a^’s of covering the 
lessons assigned. In a correlated program pbnning may be more extensive. 
It may begin with discussion of previous activities, include summaries of 
work done to date, and proceed to the projection of further activities in- 
cluded in the related subjects. In an experience program, utiliring broad 
units, the planning period usually is one of the mosc important phases of 
the ivork. The children share responsibility for major rkdsions concern- 
ing the progress of the unit study. Hence ihcj* have ideas, accept limita- 
tions, suggest activities and procedures, defend judgments, reflect upon 
alterrutivc proposals, compromise, and reach decisions for action. 

The primary functions of the pbnning period arc the identification of 
needs, the discovery and stimubtion of interests, the focusing of interests 
and purposes, the organizing of W'ork, and the reaching of agTectnenz upon 
responsibilities. Personal interest fa an essential factor of a learning attitude. 
Recogniring children’s ideas, sharing their successes, and referring to their 
past experiences in pointing to funire worfc arc sound methods of stimu- 
bting interest. 

To avoid having a roomful of individualtsts, each going off on a tangent 
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of Independent study and thereby losing the values of sodaliration, one 
must focus discussion upon a central idea. The plans agreed upon should 
include a variety of activities so that all children may take part success- 
fully. The plans developed should grow out of the needs and desires of 
the children, carry forivard purposes which the children have, and be 
appropriate to the time and fadlirics avaibble. You will find that you can 
guide discussion so that genuineness of purpose and reality of need become 
apparent and are accepted by the children. 

Reaching agreement upon responsibilities and acccpance of spe^c 
jobs by children are challenges to the student teacher’s poise, tact, initia- 
tive, and resourcefulness. As you have observed, if the jobs are authentic 
and welt-planned— matching and challenging the abilitj' of each chOd yet 
allowing success— the children will accept them readily. WTiether the 
children volunteer for certain parts of the m ork or arc chosen by the group 
or the teacher, it is imporunt that each child understands the need and 
purpose of the job and accepts a personal responsibility for doing it. 

Carrying Out Plant. The success with which plans arc carried out de- 
pends largely upon the slcHl of the student teacher in planning for and 
with children. Once plans are made and responsibilities accepted, the work 
should be carried through to satisfactory completion unless unexpected 
difficulties of a serious nature are encountered. The abandonment of plans 
in the face of minor obstacles encourages seU-indulgence. bdolence, and 
day-dreaming. Your rdle at this point in helping children carry out plans 
is to give friendly advice and encouragement and to remind individuals of 
accepted responsibilities. Emergency conferences for rc-pIanning or the 
modification of plans will sometimes be necessary. A sensitive student 
teacher knows when to help a child do hb work in order to avoid the 
development of defeatist attitudes or severe frustration. 

Ap^airing Results and Making Further Plans, A brief consideration of 
the activities of the previous day and progress toward long-range goals 
makes an effective beginning for the daily planning period snth children. 
In essence this is asldi^ the question, "Where are w e in our work*’’ During 
plarming periods, you should endeavor to provide siniadons in which 
children learn to evaluate their own work and that of others. Appraising 
work offcB opportuiuty for chOdren to learn how to offer and accept 
constructive entidsm. Appraisals should be in terms of original plans, 
difficulties met and overcome, and work still to be completed, rather than 
on the basis of arbitrary standards of perfection. Rc-plar^ng and the mat- 
ing of further plans involves the answering of the following questions: 
How long will It take us to do the job’ How much more or how much less 
should we try to do’ Have our purposes changed since we started’ How 
can we overcome the difficulties wn have met’ 

The student teacher must provide leadership and accept responsibility 
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for the effectiveness of tlw original plannrag. Such a teacher leads evalu- 
ative discussion rather than criticizes negatively or makes arbitrary judg- 
ments in planning with children. 

TIIE WRITTEN PLANS OF TIIS STUDENT TEACHER 

There has been wide (*ariadon from rime to time and from insritotion 
to iimitution with reference to the writing of plans for teaching. The 
writing of lesson plans was one of the first techniques used in professional 
teacher education. These written pbns were often detailed and rigid. 
Frequently more emphasis svas placed upon the preparation of written 
plans tlun upon the actual teaching of the student. Following that extreme, 
the writing of plans has been re-directed m its emphasis in most teacher- 
education programs. 

It is now generally true tltat the written plans of the student teacher arc 
seen in balanced perspective. Requirements are more adaptable to vary- 
ing situations; plans arc tvrifren in l«s detail than formerly and are used 
as suggestive guides rather than followed rigidly. 

You recognize that writing plans to guide you in your teaching requires 
coneentrarion. You need to outline logically in terms of your purposes 
and the needs of the children, and thi^ through potential classroom ac- 
tivities. In essence, written plans are records of your thinkmg about 
desirable school experiences for children. These written records help 
guide you in your teaching as well as present a concise picture of your 
projections on how best to work with your children for the critic teacher 
or college supervisor. 

Form of Written Plans. No specific pattern can be specified, since 
particular requirements vary widely. You may be asked to use printed 
forms, a blank book, a looseteaf noiebook. a card file, or a file folder for 
recording your wrinen plans. It is safe to suggest that, whatever forms are 
used, your plans be kept in tsvo sections. First should be your long-range 
plans. The second section should be devoted to your daily plans. As you 
recall, simple case histories of indivldoal children svill help you in your 
planning. It will also be found useful for you to continue to compile 
throughout your student teaching a lisr of suitable learning matcriab. This 
cumul.ttive list of suggestive learning matcriab b a source of reference for 
daily planning and wiU be useful m your first year of teaching. Your 
planning records, then, might well indude four parts: long-range plans, 
daily plans, simple case histories, and matcriab. 

What specifically to write into your records depends so largely upon 
the school and the tj’pe of your program that no example will fit all cases. 

It b safe to say, however, that untd you have acquired considerable ex- 
perience you will find it desirable to indude quite specific suggestions of 
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leading questions, suitable techniques of teaching, possible activities, and 
materials. 

Using Written Plans. The most important use of written plans is 
realized in the process of thlnMng them through and writing them out. 
There is no substitute for rfiai activity on the part of student teachers. 
Even the most experienced and creative teachers find it helpful to \vrite 
out their plans. Having written your plans, you will find it helpful to have 
them well in mind so that, while you are worldng with children, you can 
use them as a guide rather than as a cninrh. 

Your written plans are useful to your critic teacher and may be referred 
to by your college supervisor. Most critic teachers have greater reassurance 
that the work wdl proceed sadsfactorily when their student teachers make 
available witten outlines of their proposed activities. Suggestions and 
constructive criticism can be given more easily and effectively on the 
basis of mitten outlines than from oral explanations of plans. Many 
student teachers provide spaces in their written plans for brief suggestions 
or criticisms by the critic teacher. These written suggestions then supple- 
ment the conferences between the student teacher and the critic teacher. 
They serve also as an additional basis for your further consideration of 
the effectiveness of your planning and leaching. 

Student teachers who make the most of opportunities to improve their 
work appraise their plans. They regularly evaluate their written plans to 
detetmine the extent to which the plans are carried out and the success of 
the plans made. Evaluation b not primarily for the purpose of testing the 
end-product but for guidance in further planning— for meeting the needs 
of the children and reaching the objectives agreed upon. 

Such apprabal will help you avoid repeating nustakes, especially if you 
regularly add critical notes to your records at the end of each day’s 
teaching. 

Your thought, time, and cnergj' b well spent in plaiming, for it puUs 
together your previous learning. Pbnning gives consbtency and direction 
to your teaching. Good planning b stimulating and rewarding. If you 
are not now skilled in planning, be encouraged by the knowledge that 
planning ability can be developed aiul its techniques learned. You wnll 
enjoy the sense of achievement. 

OirrERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Naturally, you W’bh to be competent in evaluating your own plans. The 
following questions are presented for the purpose of helping you to evalu- 
ate your plans before applying them and as you use them. This section 
should be of further use durii^ your fint years of teaching, for then you 
will be your own chief critic. 
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I. ll’ijf rUmlng Means; 

\Mut b your undcrttanJing of ihc meaning of planning for the teacher in 
the nwdem elemennry Khool> WTut factors ol good planning have you 
considered in developing plans for your student teaching? In tshit svays do 
y'our plans relate to your purposes in icadung^ 

a. Planning vUb the Critic Teacher: 

W'hat major differences are there bct«-eefl your planning and that of your 
critic teacher? In preparing plans for conferences wth the critic teacher, 
Vfhat ahematise proposals have you developed* W'hat dioiccs have been 
agreed upon as available to you in developing your plans for teaching? W'hat 
arrangements have you made with your critic teacher for regular conferences 
and for utilizing oral and written suggestions made to you? 

j. Planning for Ckiliren: 

^\'hat b your undentanding of the purposes of the several types of plans for 
teaching* (loss* completely have you considered the suggested basic guides 
in mahmg your long-range plans? Your plans for the day? Your plans for a 
single block of rime* 

4. Planning viih CbiUren: 

W'hat arc the relationships between planning for children and planning wlib 
children? In what ways have you provided ruirable approaches to your plan- 
ning with children* W'hat assurances have you that activities you plan sa-ith 
children are related to their purposes? Are tojusted to their levels of maturity? 

5. ReeorJing Your Flans; 

In what ways are your svritren plans constneni with the program of the 
school in svhieh you are wotkingr W'hat reasonable, immediate and long- 
range goals do your s\ rircen plans include? How do y our ss nrren plans provide 
for the wise use of available time by the children and you* In what ways can 
you further iniproi c your planning to provide lor children ro work in groups 
and to Work independently? How have your plans included appraisal of 
available materials and possible eapericnccs* How do your vvrinen plans pro- 
vide for evaluation of the work pursued? What appraisals of your wntten 
plans have you sought? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. It may be said that a plan for teaching b like a good road map. How may 
thb simile be exemplified? 

2. John Dewey has said that children's interest is obuined by considering 
and aiming at the conditions that lie back of it and compel it, rather than by 
thiidting about It and aiming at it direnly. What docs this imply for the 
teacher^ planning? 

j. Piarmatff ahead cAe work cAae cAnUbav acc to da may be itadema- 
cratic. How may this danger be avoided? 

4. How may a Kachee’s planning aid in moving the school eurriculum from 
a subject-centered emphasis toward an inttgrated program? 

$. \Vhen does a daily plan become a crotch? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Asaciatian for Oi3dhood EdocaQoa, HiwtrfBj CtUdren Are Retdy to Lesftt 

(Wadm^TOi, DXI, The Asociatkm for ChJdhood Ejfocauon. JM7)- 
This pamphlet points oct eridences of readiness which yoa will find helpful in 
y onr pr^inunaiy planning* 

Assodatum for Sopctrision and Corricclmn Dcrelopnie n t, Group Pinning in E^ 
ration, lS4f Yearbook (Waslungton. DG.. Nadooal Education Asociation. IM5'- 
This is a presentation of the tneaning ot group planning, ks prinaples, and 
applicatkjns at Tarious grade leeds. in staff cooper ati on, and m school-community 
relationships. C3»apter 1, Tdocaiion for Social Intelligeiice," Chapter HI, "TATieii 
Ch3drea Plan," and Chapter IV, “Planning at Difieresu Lerels of Growth," are 
suggested for first att mt i o n. 

Dewtt, John, JmtTtft and Effort in Education {Boston, Houghioo JlCSa Gxnpany, 

!9Ij). 

OoIt Bmety*^ P*S^ dWn eolume has become a classic in educational litera- 
ture. It s a clear, sound discraion of the role of interesi in learning and analyzes 
the factors mrolved in the derelopment of nacrtst. The entire rdume is wdl 
worth readir^. but the fdlowing two chapters are particuliriy pertinent: Chapter 
n. "Interew as Direct and Inatfect," and Otaptet ^ "Efiott, Thinldng, and 
hlutivatioo* 

Gius, H. Hi, Teaeker-Yufi! t'lcgrtmg (New York, Harper and Bredtsn; I94i}> 

As the tide truiirarrs, this Tolmne is a monograph oo the subject of teatitezs 
planning ssth chfldm. Part II, "The P r o c e ss of Pcp3 PartiapaDoa." sbocld be 
tsefel as yoa work to ni’pcwe yoar cfiectireceis in cooperaore plioning 
MACDSUEt, Freeman Glota. Quidmg CtUd Develofwnr tn tba Eimematy Sebod 
(New York, Am erican Book Coo^ai^. 1941). 

Qtai^er I. "A Glcrpse into the Teaching and l.»-»Tning P iocos" may be read 
before jou make defioice plans for toot leaclut^. A number of aut f ge soocs on 
presenting particular topics vSl be found throughout the volozne. 

Mtjui, Cyrus D. and Oam, Fied W., The Trmiitiona} Fubtte Sek-ool (New York, 
The .Macmillan Can^nng. ipjy). 

Tbs rolmne reprsents an effort to reconcile the formal subject-^nacter approach 
and the expenence approach. Your tmderstandiM of tfas widespread problem may 
be datified by readn^ the book. Part T»o, "^ftogramnimg and Organmng 
meniaty Sdwols on an Acttrity'^ubject-ManEr Bss," you maj find beipful as a 
bacVground for jooi planning 

Otto, Henry J, Fimcipla of EJemetaary Educaaon (New York, Rinehart and 
Company. Ic^ *949). 

(Ttapter Twelve, "laving wkb Qiildren." will be helpful to you m rtitnVnig 
dirough your approadicu to plamung wah the chfidrcn. 


White House Coofertoce, CkSdrrn m a Democracy, General Report of the Confer- 
ence (Washiagtoo, DC, Govermnent Pimncg Office, 1940). 

This brief repon of the second sessxm of the MTute House Conferenee cd 
“O ifidren in a Democncy* contaim uneTy-eight reco mm endaaons for purpose 
of somulatiog tnterest m and effort toward realizatioo of American for 


« The Child and the Famay," “Educaaooal Sernca m the CommnaitT." and 
“Qul<ito under Special Disadvawaro" Ths report s such aa ir,, »r docu- 
ment in educ at i o n that siBdezic.sescber groups may wtil devote tune to a ^leoal 
scudy of it or have a commotee ccpuii used t^ioa it. 



CHAPTER V 


Integrating Experiences for Children 

I n recent years the term irttegration has been used by educators in 
discussing educational purposes, methods, and outcomes. The term has 
been used to describe the learning process, the function of a school in a 
democracy, the modem school curriculum, teacher-child relationships, 
the child as a whole, and the school organization. This variety of uses of 
the word has led to considerable confusion rather than to clarity of think- 
ing about educational problems. It is generally agreed, however, that tto 
important word is useful to the teacher who would talk and write in- 
telligently about modem education. More important than the understand- 
ing of the word, of course, is the gaining or insight into the educational 
concepts which it represents. The aim of this chapter is to help you clarify 
your thinking as to the meaning of integration and to its implications foi 
guiding the experiences of children in the modem elementary school 

THE MEANING OF INTEGRATIVE EXPERIENCE 

Integration is derived from the word mteger meaning “unit." It has to 
do with unity, codrdination, and harmony. An integrated person is one 
who lives richly and effectively because he has achieved unity, coordina- 
tion, and harmony in the various phases of his living. Such a personahty 
acts as a whole. ITie weli-adjustcd personality is one characterized by such 
cooidmation and unity of action that the pans or aspects have meaning 
only in terms of their relation to the action of the whole. All thoughts 
and acts influence each other and in turn modify the behavior of the 
personality. 

“The whole child goes to school" is a statement that you have un- 
doubtedly heard many times. Thfa is anoriier way of saying that the child 
is continually attempting to achieve unity of action. Day after day he is 
facing life situations which are to some extent new and unique to him. 
He reacts, and must react, to these situations with his whole being. Every- 
thing that he is— physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially— has an 
influence upon the effectiveness with which he meets each situation. In 
a very real sense the success with which the child reacts to these life 
situations, these problems of daily living, depends upon the extent to which 
he can function as an integrated penonality. 
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Utmtan Needs and Integration. Yoa wfll recall the previous dccussion 
of the physiological, cmotionat-social, and intellectual needs of children. 
It was pointed out that these needs are not distinct and separate one from 
another but rather are closely interrelated. TItc child must, and does, act as 
3 M hole. TJie quality of his thinlting. as it influences action, depends largely 
upon his physical condition, his emotional state, and the social context in 
which the thinking occurs. Conversely, the cifcctivencss of thinking and 
planning action will influence the emotiona! state, phj'sical we£l-bcmg, and 
social adjustment of the child. Thus one must realize that these human 
needs are intricately bound together, interacting and affecting each other. 
You cannot isolate and take care of these needs, one by one, in a logical and 
formal fashion. The human organism is unitary and this condition 
teachers cannot alter even if they xvould. 

Bnvirorrmejit a7id Imegration. So far 3n this discussion integration has 
been considered in terms of the individual and the nature of integrated 
personality. It must be observed, botvever, that the child interacts with 
his environment as he strives for ocuty and harmony of action. Experience, 
then, has tu'o important elements, the individual and rhe environment. 
These, interacting together and affeedng each other, comtirute an ex- 
perience for the mdividuiL The extent to which the experience for the 
individual is integrative will depend to a large degree upon the nature 
of the environment. The environment itself may be integrative or it may 
be lacking in unity and coordination. 

The ultimate aim of the school b to contribute in a large measure to the 
development of integrated people living in an integrated society. Ameri- 
cans arc committed to the democratic way of We as a way of achieving 
this aim. Where the envirooinent seems to be disintegrated and disinte- 
grative, undemocratic forces are in operation. For instance, in some com- 
munities the Jewish, Negro, or Japanese child struggles for integration of 
penonality in what is potentially for him a disintegrative environment. 
The same U true of slow-leaming children in many of our schook where 
identical academic goab arc established for all children. The child who has 
been rejected by hb parents and bves in a home where he knows he b not 
Wanted k living in an environment which b not for him conducive to 
the development of integrated personality. 

Adjustment to one’s environment involves adjustment to the people 
with whom one comes into contact. The child adjusts to, and learns to live 
with, many groups of persons. He vrorfcs and plays with hb classroom 
group, other groups wthin the school population, hb family, hb neighbor- 
hood group, hb church group, and othei^ The interrelationships benvecn 
members of a group arc described as sodal integration. Effective social 
integration has been achieved when a group acts with coordination and in 
harmony. The school as a democratic insdtoiion b committed to improv- 
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bg not only the behavior of indindoab bnt also group behavior. Modem 
schools recognize and accept this rtsponsibilit)' and arc concerned that 
each child becomes effective in human relations. In these schools children 
are learning to live democraDcally with the group, to wort for group 
goals, to achieve social integration. 

Integrative Experience. What kinds of experiences, then, arc integrative’ 
Integrative experience provides for work, creative activity, play, and rest, 
which help the child to achie« a coordination and unit)’ of action through 
which his problems are solved, his needs are met, his life situations suc- 
cessfully faced. This involves, for the mdividual, effort directed towards 
personal goals as well as towards group goals. However, most of the prob- 
lems a person faces involve other people and the solution of his problems 
requires group effort. 

Since each individual aclueves integration in terms of his own purposes, 
experience that b integrative must purposeful and meaningful to the 
chddl, here and now. Learning is essentially inregrative experiencing in 
which the learner, facing a problem, evolves goals, mates and carries out 
plans, evaluates results, and incorporates accepted learnings into hb or- 
gatuzation of swlues and attitudes. Through the learning experience the 
individual b better able to cope with the next problem he faces. Thus one 
can see that truly integrative experience infiuenees behavior in a positive 
manner. A group w hlch faces a problem goes through the same process 
as that described above and the btegrative group experience inBuences 
group behavior. 

The RSIe of the School 'Whai, to be more specific, are the implications 
of the process of btegration for the carriculmij of the elementary school? 
A complete answer to thb question cannot be given here m a few para- 
graphs. It b an bclusive and complicated question and b a real sense 
thb endre book deab tviih the problem. Mmy implications for mtegra- 
tion arc bdicated through the various chapters. A few of the major ideas, 
however, are summarized here: 

i. If learning experieneet in the rebeol are to be truly mtegrtttve, there mart 
he close connection bcrircm that %sbicb is being learned snd its use ht a real 
life situation. The child muse haye insight into the agnificance of the 
learning expericace; in fact he must possess a readiness for the experience and 
recognize a need for the learmngs involved. \V'hai the child learns must help 
him to live more effectively now. Learning experiences for children which 
are deagned to store up subject matter and to develop tlHlU for use later in 
life are not m and of themselves integrative. 

a. The cumetdi^ msst be coneerned vntb aiding htdiwJuals to live rteber 
and better. Experiences must be provided which influence behavior. Some 
academic programs provide a of leamn^ experience whidi is so far 
removed from the child's daify linng that actuaUy no change in behavior 
results from the acquisidon of tins knowledge. The modem sdiool has goals 
beyond subject-matter mastery. 
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3. The personal arms, purposes, md mteresls of each child must be incor- 
porated to some extent into the program of the school. This means, of coune. 
that the curriculum of the school most be flexible rather than rigidly planned 
in advance. It means that the children will have a real part m planning their 
school experiences. 

4. The evnieutum of each child mutt be directed toward helping him meet 
•ahb increasrng satisfaction his physiological, emotional-social, md intellectual 
steeds.^ Unless these needs arc met, thwarting emotiom inimical to integrative 
behavior will result. These needs are interrelated. They have emerging implica- 
tions at different developmental levels. A modem school program must be 
built squarely on these needs. 

S- The eurriculum snust provide for rich socialising experiences. Much of 
the work and play of children will be done in groups and will be directed 
towards group goals. Effective social integration is necessary for democratic 
action. 

6 . A tnajOT part of the curriculum mtut he organized about broad units 
through which children worJc cooperatively on large common problems end 
gahs^ insight into, and inereased control over, some significant areas of ex- 
perience. Skills and subject matter have value only as they are used as tools 
and materials foe living. Within the broad-unir experience aldlls and subject 
matter ake a seeonda^ role which is, of course, their natural position in 
living outride of the school Through the tmdy of » large pruWem, or a 
slgmncant area of experience, children have an opportunity to use their skill 
and knowledge in a funcuonal way. Furehennore, the broai-asut expetieneo 
help cluldren see the relationships that exist between Important aspects of 
their ht-fchool and out*of'Sehoot living. 


oiABAcmusncs of broad units of •wore 

The broad tinic of work has come to be accepted as an important part of 
the program in modem elementaiy schools which aim to provide for 
integration of experience. Over the past twenty-five yean an increasing 
number of public schools have been moving rotv^ a curriculum organiza- 
tion that includes broad-unit work. However, as indicated in a previous 
chapter, many of our schools have made so little progress towards this 
goal chat they are still best described as subject-centered. Ocher schools 
have moved in the direction of unit work diraugh the correlation of sub- 
ject areas about topic units. A smaller oamber of schools have actually 
achieved a broad-unic organization to the extent that the curriculum can 
be accurately described as integrated. 

In your student teaching you may find younelf in any one of these 
types of schools. However, the student teacher is generaUy expected to 
use modem methods and is often encouraged, even in subject-centered 
schools, to work with 3 broad unit. U you understand the nature of inte- 
gration, believe in it, and sec its impli^tions for learning, your teaching 
in any kind of a curriculum will be different because of ^ese understand- 
ings. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to further explanation 
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of the meaning of broad units of work and to suggestions for carrjting on 

this integrated program. 

The Meaning of the Broad Unit of Work. The term “unit” is another 
educational word that has come to have many meanings. The term “broad 
unit of work,” as used in this book, refers to a series of closely related ex- 
periences through U'hich children and their teacher attack a large common 
problem which they recognize as important, or through wWch they gain 
further knowledge and understanding of a broad area of experience. These 
experiences must be purposeful to the learners and related in such a way 
as to provide for integration. The experiences involved in the broad tmit 
of uork make an important crMitribution to the child’s understanding of 
the t^orld in which he lives and to the development of skills and attitudes 
by which life is made richer for everyone. The broad utut of work, then, 
is a large learning situation, a comprehensive learning experience, that 
includes many smaller related experiences each of w'hich contributes to 
the depth and understanding of the major one. A broad unit of work will 
ordinarily occupy a classroom group for several weeks or more and in 
some cases as long as an entire school term. In providing for integration of 
experience there will be within the broad unit many opportunities for 
socialization through committee work and activities involving the whole 
group. 

Distingtihbing Traits of the Desirable Broad Unit of Work. The foUow’- 
ing section suggests nine d&tmgimhing traits, or characteristics, of desir- 
able broad units of work. The student teacher should £nd this discussion 
helpful as he guides the selection of a broad unit of w ork and as he directs 
and coordinates the activities Involved in the total experience. 

I. A broad mit of vork should deal vitb some area of experience or 
problem of tiymg suffieienilj signifieons so justify easeful study. If the brwd 
unit of work is to make aa important contribution to the child's understanding 
of the world in which he lives, then it must be concerned with significant 
human activities. Far too many teachers are satisfied with a broad unit of work 
if the children are "interested” and there are many “acuvities” involved. 
Children may be interested in “the zoo,” "the circus," “prehistoric animals," 
or ‘‘ancient weapons.” Not any of these potential units of work are sufficiently 
significant to merit careful study over a long period of time. They are not 
sufficiently concerned with important human acuviaes. Children could cs- 
pcnence an interesting time in smdying one of these topics but gain Utile in 
understanding how people bve together. Apparent interest on the part of 
children, m^d of itself, is not a (nsttfiable criterion for the selection of the 

j. /I broad umt of -aork should be vital, mterestins, and eballengmz to all 
u “Isn’t It expecting the impossible that all children 

^ ni L *ud interested*” It is expecting a great deal that all children 

u ‘"Wrested and challenged, >i is true. But it is not difficult for 

the children and the teacher to select a broad unit of w ork and so carry it out 
that eveiyone has had a nch wwnhwhile experience. The teacher or student 
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teacher has a major rcsponsibtJity m gm'ding the choice of the broad unit 
Md in planning with the chiUren ts the work progresses. If the choice is 
intelligently made, and the activittK carefully planned, the broad unit of work 
t»ill be vital, interesting, and challengmg ro ell of the ciiddrcn. 

3. A broad im;t of isork tbouU htrmonhe vith the dcvelopnetital level of 
the cbildren and deal rr»lfc prohletns and rHJteWair wiibin the fwiprebemion 
of tke group. Two problems must be faced here. First, the original choice of 
the umt n»ust be imoe in the light of what is known of the drives, interests, and 
capacitiw of children of the age level involved. For eiatnple, we know now 
that children who are five, sir, and seven years of age are living in a “here 
and now" stage of development. Quldren of this age must learn almost en- 
tirely by direct experience. They have vague notions of time and space. 
Teachers no longer carry on units of work with tix- and seven-ycar-olcs on 
“Indians," "Eskimt^" or “The Dutch." They know that any study of the long 
apj or far away with children of this age wiU be dealing with imagination ana 
pnanta^. 

Modem teachers know, tinulatly, that ehildrtn ten and eleven years of age 
are not yet mature enough to deal directly with the social problems of cuirural 
Ug. For ewimple, if the chUdrcri were studying coal mining, it would be 
rccogruzed that they are not )-et ready to handle with mature comprehension 
the intricate problems involved m wage disputes, labor legislation, or public 
versus private ownership of mines. Children of these ages can understand, 
however, the work that miners do, the coutpment tliat they use, the varieties 
of coal that ate mined, the methods by which the coal b transponed, and the 
many uses of coal. 

The second problem in applying this criterion of a desirable broad unit of 
work has to do with the choice of experiences and matcriab after the unit b 
chosen and under way. The teacher must assume rcsponsibilirv for so guiding 
the choices that children will not be attempting to solve protlems which are 
beyond them or using materiab with which they are bound to fail lie must, on 
the other hand, provide that children are challenged and av-oid underestimating 
their capabilities. This teacher guidance has to rake into consideration the 
wide diflerences in ability to be found in any normal classroom group. 

4. A broad unit of esork sboutj provide rich frrt-bmd experience. Ele- 
mentatj'-school children, ages five to eleven, leam well through direct first- 
hand experience. The greater part of learning in the early-elementary grades 
must be direct TTwse young children obtain clear, accurate impressions only 
through seeing, touching, smelling, hearing, feeling, and othenvise contacting 
directly. Children in the latcr-cIcmentary grades, ages nine, ten, and eleven, 
whose learning includes emphaus upon the long ago and the far away are, 
of necessity, learning through tricarious experience, llut thb vicarious learning 
must depend upon direct learning. Ciampansons muse be continually drawn be- 
tween tnc far away and the long ago and that which the child has experienced 
and b crperiencing directly. A broad umt must always be concerned with the 
here and the now- When nine- or ten-year-olds study pioneer life, they leam 
vicariously about life long ago. But to achieve real comprehension they must 
compare that way of life with what they are leaming at first-hand now. 

j. A Broad unit of work tboufdprowde a variety of experiences and ecttviiies 
for the classroom group and for mdividaat children. The nature of the broad 
unit makes it pamcoJarly suitable for caring for indnidual difierenccs. The 
wide variety 01 problems, activities, and materials involved in a desirable broad 
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unit makes It possible for each child to contribute to the study and to achieve 
optimum growth through the experience. For example, each child can do 
some of the research. The child who does not read well uses easy reading 
material or gets answers through taUcing to people, observing in the commuiuty, 
or looking at pictures or models. Each cmid also takes pan in the planning, 
sharing, and evaluation. As each child participates in terms of his abilities, he 
makes his contributions to a wide variety of group experiences. 

6. A broad uni: of •work should prowde for socialization of the children. 
As has been said previously, children need to belong, to be like other people, to 
share in decision-making, and to become increasingly self-durective. A desirable 
broad unit of work includes many group experiences which contribute to these 
basic needs and thereby provide experience with the group process of demo- 
cratic living. Some activities involve planning, working, sharing, and evaluatmg 
by the entire group. Other activities are carried on by smaller groups organized 
into committees. An example of a socializing undertaking of great value is the 
culminating activity in which the children invite their parents to a program to 
share with them much of what has been learned in the study. The extent to 
which the broad unit of work contributes to socialization depends not so much 
upon the area of experience or problem of the broad unit as upon the way the 
work is carried on. The teacher has a major responsibility for meeting this 
characteristic of a desirable broad unit. 

7. A broad unit of work should involve wide research that cm be done by 
the children. Modem teachers are concerned that children learn a great deal 
about this world in which they live. They are even more concerned that 
children leam the processes and techniques by which accurate answers are 
obtained, not only m school living but in life outside the schooL The broad 
unit should give children wide experience with research, ^me of this research 
should be done individually and some of it should be done by small committees. 
Children learn how to investigate, collect, and select data from many sources 
books, interviews, magazines, maps, bulletins, reports, encyclopedias, movies, 
museums, newspapers, radio, and trips to stores, factories, and farms. 

B. A broad tmit of work should encourage and stbnulate the creative abilities 
of children. In the modem school children are given many opportunities to 
explore different art media and to leam to express theli ideas in artistic 
creanons. Quidten ate given appropriate opportunities to work with paints, 
day, wood, and other such materials. They are encouraged to create m the 
field of music and rhythm. They are encouraged, furthermore, to utilize 
language, both oral and wrima, in creauve self-expression through discussions, 
reports, interviews, dramatizations, radio scripts, original stones and verse. 
Both individual and group creative abilities are fostered, that children may 
continue to grow in their power to express themselves creatively, with imagina- 
tion and originality, ' 

In the broad unit of work there will be many opportunities to utilize the 
varied creative abibties of individual children, comnuttee groups, and the class 
as a whole. Murals, booklets, puppet shows, dramatic presentaaons, original 
SOTg^ stories, and poems will all help children m their broad units of work to 
clarify concepts, to experience group soctalization, to develop appreciation of 
mdivid^ differences, and to give oudet to their creative an ulmm 
9. The unit nmst be an megral pan of the total curriculum plan of 

me retool, ^e cunicolum of aigr school must be planned to insure to both 
children and society the benefits of vahiable learnings whose effects are cumo- 
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laavc towards de^ed goals. The teachm and administrators in a given school 
or sdoo] sjTtem are responsible lot fiantuBg a broad flexible framework for 
curriculum experiences. Any teadter and ^oup of children, then, will choose 
only those units of work which harmon^ with this curriculom plan. This 
flexible framework for curriculum experiences must be pbnned in the light of 
all that is known about child development and with due consideration of the 
Values of democratic society. Ic must be direewd cowards providing experiences 
by which children come to understand the basic activities in which human 
bemgs engage and the ma)or problems which society faces. 

The curriculum plan will vary from school to schooL As a ^dent teacher 

f ou may be working in a school wWch has planned the cuttii^vot around 
road units of work which emphasuc the major human activities. These 
major human activities with which these broad units must be concerned include 
the following: 

Procuring food, clothing, and shelter 
Transporting and communicating 
Conserving health and natural resources 
Securing an education 
Fmdmg wholesome recreation 
Performing responsibilities of citizemlup 
In the fine grade of this particular school the broad units of wark are to 
be organized about the home and sebooL The chlldrcu vyBl be attempting to 
understand, at their level of development, how the major human activities 
are carried on in the home and the schooi In the sccono grade the emphasis 
is upon these human activities in the neighborhood in which the children live, 
woflt, and phy. In the third grade the broad units of work deal with the 

R roblenu and human activities of the larger community. The brger commu^ty 
it the city child means the entire cit)' and immediately surrounding area. For 
the farm cltild ic means the neighboring towns and farms within the area. In the 
founh grade the work will contrast the life of the Indians and the pioncen 
who lived in this place long ago, very simply without tniditnay, with how 
people carry on the major human acavides here today. In the fifth grade the 
geographic area is expanded to include the uhole of the United States of 
America, while in the sixth grade the units of work emphasize the inter- 
dependence of the world cammunity. 

within these sgreements for emphases at each grade level ihe_ teacher and 
the children of a given classroom select broad umit of work suited to their 
drives and interests. Within the broad unit, experiences are orgaethed sukabie 
to the developmental level of the children and to die resources of the com- 
munity and the school. 

PLANNIKO BROAD tWITS OF NVDRK 

You nay begin your student teaching at a time of the school year when 
die critic teacher and the children arc already involved in an on-going 
broad unit of work. In that case you wfll want to find out through con- 
ferences with the critic teacher the process by which the study was 
selected and information concemit^ the pbn of work. On the other 
hand, it is likely that you w ill be in on the beginning of the broad unit and 
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cotinccdon. In the tliird place, yoa masE of course, consider the impL’ca- 
tions of these characteristics for die particular group of children whom 
you are teaching, who arc u’otking in a particuUr school, and living in a 
community which lias uniejuc human and material resource. It is par- 
ticularly important that the student teacher bring to the exploratory 
discussions a Icnowledge of the previous school experience of the children 
including their experience, or lack of it; with broad-unit procedarcs. 
Many schools arc now experimenting with broad-unir teaching but 
have not as yet arrived at any curriculum plan which provides the teacher 
with a guidmg scope and sequence. If thb situation exists in the school in 
which you are doing your student teaching, then you will have to draw 
upon your knowledge of suitable broad units of w’ork at the various 
grade levels and solicit help from the teachers and supervisors who are 
interested in you and the children with whom you are w’orking. 

A suggested list, by name, of broad units of work that might be suitable 
at various age levels is offered for your consideration. This list is not 
intended to circumscribe the cooperative selecuon of the broad unit of 
work; rather it is presented to stimulate your thinking about the potential 
areas ot choice. The ritkis io this Jisr are not necessarily worded in the 
language of the cliildren. It should be recognixed, of course, that the 
exact name given to a broad unit is a relatively minor matter. The over- 
lapping of ages in the lists is deliberate sinee the eight-year-olds in one 
c^room might be much like the nines in another. 

For CbnJren Six, Sevetij and Eight rears of Age 
(Usually in grades one and two) 
living in Our Homes 
Finding Out about Our School 
How People Work and Play on the Farm 
Animals ^S^uch Help Us 
How Do We Get Our Milt? 

How Do ^Ve Get Our Bread? 

Workers Who Help Us in Our Neighborhood 

Houses in Our Neighborhood and the Workers MTio BuBd Them 

Workers MTjo Protect Us in Our Nejghborhood 

Stores in Our Neighborhood 

Passenger Trains, Street Cars, and Buses 

Chickens and the Poultry Farm 

The Oothes We Wear 

For Children Eight, Nine, and Ten Years of Age 
(Usually m grades three and four) 

W^t Freight Trains and Dig Tracks Orty and ^Vhere They Go 

Airplanes and the Airport 

Meat and Meat Packing 

Wholesale Houses and Big Stores in Our 

How Our Small Town Help the l^rge Oty, and How the Gty Helps Us 
How Our Oty Scaixed and Became Whac It Is Today 
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The Qianges That the Coming of Winter Makes in Our living 
How Does Our Communiw Provide for Health ami Safety? 

How Docs Our River (Lake, Harbor) Help Us Get Food, Clothing, and 
Shelter? 

Commnnlcadon in Our Oty 
Com and Com Products 
MTieat and Wheat Products 
Cotton and Cotton Products 

Buildings in Our Gty and the Materiab Used to Build Them 
Indians of Our State, Now and Long Ago 
Living in a Mescan Village 
Pioneers in Our Community 

For Children Ten, Eleven, and Tsrefc*e Yean of Age 
(Usually in grades five and m) 

Wealth under the Soil m the Umted Sates 
Our Forests, Lumbering, and the Uses of Wood 
Our Food Needs and How They Are Met 

Our Housing Needs and How IV'e Have Learned to Care for Them 
How is Coal Mined and Transported^ 

Modem Mediods of Transporatioo 
How Has Machinery Qunged Faxiroztg' 

How Early American People Lived. Worked, and Bmlt a Natioii 

Our Ancestors and the Countries from Which They Oine 

A South American Neighbor-Brazil 

Our Neighbor to the North-Canada 

Earth Resources and Our Needs 

How dw United Sates Helps Feed the W’orld 

How Our Community Depends Upon the Whole World for aothieg 
Conservation of Nam^ Resources la Our Co untr y 

The part the chBdren play in chooang the study must vary with the 
age level and matunty of the chOdren, the amount of experience dtc 
children and their teacher have had with the integrated program, and the 
degree of flexibility of the curriculum plan of the sebooL Children at 
the first-grade level who have had no experience with broad-unit worit 
-will need more guidance from the teacher. Their limited batigrounds in 
sneh matters of selectiog mean that, while they will participate in terms 
of their matunty and djcir previous personal expcncnce with planning, 
their growth in such social p lanning is dependent upon the teacher’s 
effectiveness in discovering tbdr common needs and mterests and in so 
coordinating the dunking of the group that the children’s intelligent 
partidparion is evoked Sixth-grade children have reached a stage of 
social development in which they have a concern for group goals that ts 
not posrible for the relatively egocentric first graders. This social matur- 
ity, coupled with previous experience in broad-unit work, enables these 
older dvildren to pamdpatc more fully— m fact to play a major role— m 
selecting the problem or area for study. 
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When student teachers think of children taking part in selecting a broad 
unit for study, they may think solely of the discussion groups in which 
children express their opinions. This is really only a small phase of the 
contribution that children can make. You will seldom get at the real 
purposes and interests of children merely through the disoission that re- 
volves about a consideration of wlut might be studied. The interests that 
children voice arc clues to the teacher and often Httlc more. This is 
especially true of the younger children m the early-elementary grades, but 
is true to lesser extent of children in the bter-eletncntary grades. The 
discussion of interests and purposes must be accompanied over a period of 
time, several daj’s at a mintmum, with experiences by which the teacher 
and the cluldren determine more reliably whether a proposed study will 
really challenge the group. These exploratory experiences can include 
talking with parents about the propos^ study, reading books, looking at 
pictures, viewing exhibits and mortes, taking \^-alking trips, and so on. 
Continued discussion and sharing in relation to these experiences will 
help the group determine the suitability of the proposed study. The 
teacher most inteipret the actions of the children as well as what they 
say. For example, a child may voice an interest in finding out more about 
electricity and gis'e evidence ehae the interest is genuine by bringing to 
school books on electricity from home or the neighborhood library, 
Another child may say he wants to study about pioneers but shows no 
interest in the exploratocy activities in connection with the proposed 
pioneer study. Nor does he initiate any other activities. Real interest can 
also be indicated by children through the kinds of tjuestions that they 
continue to ask day after day. 

As children gain experience with the integrated program, an important 
aspect of the selection of a nevv study is the consideration of criteria for 
choosing a broad unit These criteria arc established by the children and 
the teacher working together. A group might establish criteria including 
such considerations as these: 

Have v, e had (bis study before? 

Is this study worthwhile’ 

Are there important problems to cormder? 

Is ir interesting enough for us so work on for quite a long time? 

Have we time enough to do iWs study well? 

Is it too hard or too easy toe os* 

Can we get plenty of information’ 

Ate there some uips that we can take? 

Are there movies that will help us* 

Arc there some people who could speak to us? 

Are there books on the subiect that we can read? 

\ViU the study be interesting to all of us? 

Is any other class in the school dtnng tlus study? 
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During the exploratory' period these criterb would be used continually 
to appraise the potential values of the studies proposed. The above criteria 
are written as upper-grade children might ask the questions. The questions 
that younger children in the early-elementary' grades would ask would 
be even more childlike and the list not nearly so long. 

While various proposed topics and problems arc being considered by 
the class in the light of the esublishcd criteria, members of the faculty 
should be invited to express their opinions as to the value of the proposed 
units and to make suggestions as to some of the activities that might be 
carried on. In some schools thcrois a general understanding that proposed 
broad units of work must meet the approval of the faculty' before the 
classroom group proceeds with the study. The results of the faculty’ action 
%\'ill be reported to the children before the final selection of the study e 
made. 

When the number of suggested studies has been narrowed dotvn to a 
few topics or problems from whkh the final selection is to be made, the 
choice b sometimes made by’ common consent. In such a case it b obvious 
that a given study has the approval of a brge majority’ of the group. 
However, it b sometimes necessary for the children to vote. Seldom will 
any group reach a unanimous agreement. When it becomes clear that a 
la^c majority of the children are in favor of a given study’, all of the 
children should be helped to accept the deebion and to go to work with 
a spirit of cooperation to make a success of the broad-unit experience. 
Children, who as a minority favored a different study from the one 
selected, should be helped pa^cularly to explore their potential contribu- 
tions to the broad unit of work. The voting, if necessary’, should take 
place only after an adequate exploratory period during which purposes 
have been exanuned, interests tested, and the potential activities of the 
various studies have been thoroughly considered. 

In thb process of selectii^ broad units of work it b very important that 
children know the limiations within which they are working Children 
should not be seriously debberating in reference to a course of action 
when the decblon has already been nude by the teacher, or the principal, 
or by a curriculum committee. If the teacher, for example, has derided in 
ads'ance for one reason or another what the study’ is to be, it b nothing 
less than immoral to have the chiidrea go through a process by which 
they art led to think that they are makmg the decision. There are situa- 
tions in which it seems quite jusufiable for the topic or problem of the 
broad unit to have been selecttd in ad\-ance. In this case the children 
should be told at the outset what the study is to be and the exploratory 
period becomes one of stunulatii^ rather than identifying major interests. 

In this case, aUo, the teacher wffl be able to give cluldrra opportniuties. 
within the honestly recogiuzcd limitations, of participating in deciding 
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the direction in which the broad utut iril! move and thus the children 
%nl] really have had a signiheant share in the selection of the content of 
the unit itself. If the specific activities ins’olvcd in the study have been 
determined in advance, so ttm the group has few if any important 
decisions to malcc in the development of the undertaking, then this total 
experience can not justifiably he called a broad unit of work. Nor should 
“broad unit” be used to describe such work- 

Thc teacher, or the student teacher, must play a major rfilc in the 
selection of the broad unit of work. He prorides the setting in which the 
exploratory thinking and sharing of ideas takes place. He guides children 
in the development of criteria for the selection of the study. He arranges 
and guides the exploratory experiences. He provides the setting for adc- 
(jiiatc communication among group members. He interprets the actions of 
the children in attempting to get at real purposes and interests, noting 
facial expressions and gestures. He observes clues to children's meanings; 
he tries genuinely to ferret out children’s intentions. He keeps children 
Informed of limitations. He knows when a topic should be eliminated 
from final choices. He directs all ibose activities and arrangements which 
ate necessar}’ in facilitating and arriving at a satisfactory selection of a 
study, but « hieh the children themselves are not yet mature enough to do. 
He coordinates the thinking and action of the group for orderly pro- 
gression toxvard final selection. He demonstrates and promotes the use of 
democratic procedures throughout the entire process of selecting the 
broad unit of work. 

Such a teacher recogniies that in a truly modem school children will 
haxe a real part in making decisions in regard to things that concern them. 
He k-nows, too, that a.s children progress through a good school they 
become increasingly capable of making intclbgent decisions about their 
scJiool living. 

Orgmldng Purposer and Proeeduret. After the stud)r has been selected, 
definite purpfjscs must be organized and procedures agreed upon. As a 
student teacher responsible for guiding the work, you will, -of course, 
have already begun the process of identifying the purposes that you 
hope will be acliiex'ed in the study. It is here suggested that the desired 
outcomes be listed under the four headings: understandings of and general- 
izations from content information; attitudes and appreciations; abibties 
and skills; and individual and group behavior. You should, at this time in 
your planning, write out under these headings the desired outcomes of 
the study in as much detail as xrill be useful to you and your critic teacher 
in providing guidance for the children. 

After you have carefully thought through and recorded the purposes 
of the study as you see them, you are ready to help the children go 
through a similar process. It should be remembered that the purposes of 
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the mature teacher will go beyond those of the children. Children, for 
example, do not have the maturity or background of experience with 
which to understand the needs of democratic society wth insight equal to 
that of the teacher. If a group of ten-year-olds arc studying farm machin- 
ery in connection with a broad unit of work on “Food in the United 
States,” they will have many questions to ask and to answer but thej’ will 
not see the purposes of the experience in the comprehensive way that the 
teacher should. Children, at this developmental level, xvill be capable of 
understanding in an elementary way how farm machines operate, how 
living on farms is different because of the machines, how an increase in 
the production of food is caused by the machines, and how the use of 
machines results in the reduction of the number of laborers needed on the 
farms. Most children of this age, however, will not be mature enough to 
understand the problems of cultural lag that accompany the use of 
modem farm machinery: unemployment, overproduction, price control, 
and so on- One major purpose of the teacher in this study is that children 
come to know about the machines and the material differences that they 
make in the way people live. The teacher recognizes that In this way 
children will be building a background of experience and understanding 
for attacking the problems of cultural lag at a later stage in their develof^ 
menc. The children will probably not be aw-are of, or understand, this 
teacher purpose. 

Qiildren reveal purposes through the questions they ask and the plans 
they make for getting the anssvers. After there has been sufBcicnt back- 
ground developed through the exploratory experiences, original questions 
can be re-examined and restated and more questions asked. This may be 
done through a series of whole-group discussions that extend over a 
period of several or more days. If you are leading these discussions, you 
should record the questions asked, first on the chalkboard and later, more 
permanently, on large chart paper. These questions should be in the 
language of the children and in question form rather than written as 
statements. Since out of these discussions will come the plan of work for 
much of the broad unit, it is particularly important that the list of ques- 
tions not be hurriedly assembled. In fact, the lists should be kept open as 
the study progresses because important questions that were not forseen 
at the beginning will arise. 

The kinds and number of questions will vary with the age and maturity 
of the children- Since first graders cannot project their thinking far into 
the future, they cannot visualize an entire broad-unit experience. These 
young children must be guided to ask their questions about one phase of 
the work at a time. If a first-grade group is having experiences in con- 
nection with “Worken Who Help Us in Our School,” it will be necesary 
to encourage them to select one worker and to ask questions about lum- 
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They mighc flnt decide tn find out about the custodian and ask such 
questions as these: 

Does Mr. Jones run our Khool’ 

^Vhen does AJr. Jones dean our room? 

\M:cn does Mr. Jones come to work in the nwnung? 

How docs Mt. Jones make a fire in the furmet? 

WTierc does Mr. Jones eet the coiP 

How can wc help h!r. ^jnes? 

The children and the teacher would then go about answering these 
questions through s-isiting Mr. Jones in the furnace room, having him 
visit in their cl^room, discussing what has been learned, recording the 
experiences on charts, painting, draitiatiring, and so on. After the children 
have tamed about their custodian, they might ask questions about the 
school nurse and gn through similar proccccs in answ'cring these ques- 
tioru. In like manner (he group might learn al>our the school principal, 
the ph)-aicun. the patrol boys, other tachere, the coot in the lunch 
room, and the truck driver who brmgs the school supplies. Such a broad 
unit of work could well extend over a period of tit w-eeks or more but 
the continultj’ must be furnished by the teacher. 

On the other hand the sixth'graders art capable of considerable insight 
Into the entire range of eaperiences which their study might include. 
They can ask questions at the beginning of the study which, for the most 
pan, w ill furnish the guides for organizing the whole broad unit. 

Suppose that a group of latct-elemeniarj’ school children are beginning 
work on a study of “flow Our Community Depends Upon the UTioIe 
AVorld for Food, Shelter, and Oothing." Over a period of several days 
the children might suggest as many as sixty or seventj* questions to be 
ansvsered during the study, Since this topic is very' broad-as most studies 
arc and should be in the Uicr-elcmcntan,’ graJes-it would not be sensible 
for the group to work on all aspects of the study at the same time. Suppose 
further, then, that this group decided to anssstr ffnt the questions related 
to clothing. The questions on clothing would be drawn from the original 
Ibt and organized about the hadings of ‘‘Cotton,*’ “Wool," “Silk," 
“Unen," “Fur," and "Nylon." The questions relating to cotton might be 
as follows: 

^Vhere in the world is cotton grown? 

What type of climate fa needed foe growing conon? 

What kind of soil does conon need? 

Would cotton grow here? 

Are there diffecaie Uadt oi coaoa^ 

^Vhat kind of machinery fa used in cotton farming? 

I* machinery cawing changes in she wy conon as rrosvn? 

Where fa the cotton sent that fa grown in the United Sntes.’ 
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Do we import any cotton’ 

Do we import any cotton clothirtg that b ntade in other countries? 

How is cotton made into clothes’ 

WTiat did early people use to male cloth’ 

How b cotton clothing dyed? 

How is dye made’ 

Is the dye made in the United States’ 

How were dyes made in olden rimes’ 

Similar lists of (juesrions would be drawn together for each of the other 
clothing maceriab. 

Children in the early-elementaiy grades do much of their research wort 
as a whole group with direct help and guidance from the teacher. The 
older children in the bter-clcmcntary grades organize into committees 
for more independent group research, still under the guidance of the 
teacher. For example, riie study discussed above might be orgaiuzed in 
such a way that sii committees would be at work, each searching for 
anssters to the tjuestions on one type of clothing rnaceml. One com- 
mittee wxiuld be woriang 00 “Cotton," another 00 arid so oti 

Inexperienced teachers, as well as teachers new 10 the integrated pro- 
gram, are apt to make two serious itustakes in organizing the purposes 
and procedures of the broad unit. One has been mentioned above-that of 
trying to tackle too much at one time. When the scope of the work is not 
delimited suffidendy, opportcni^* for children to gain insight into im- 
portant tebdonship b sscririced and they get a mere smattering of 
knowledge within a broad framework. Hence unitj* b not achieved and 
the toal experience is not integrative. Furthermore, when children 
attempt too much, they of necessity do a poor job of research, gathering 
nnrebted bits of infonnadon, rather than doing thorough work on an 
nndercakii^ of reasonable scope. 

The teacher finds that when the study b not delimited sufficiendy he 
b hard pressed to keep up with the supervisory aspects of his responsi- 
bility and be in 3 posidon to give real assistance wiA the research. Again 
referring to the study above, one wxmld have an iUostradon of this 
mistake if the children began a study of “Food," “Oothing,” and “Shel- 
ter,” all at rfie same dme, with two comnuttees working on each of these 
three major problems within the study. It would be a much more sensible 
procedure for the entire group to work first on “fln fNmg "; then the 
entire group might work on “Food"; and finally, all could study “Shelter.” 

The second serious nustake, frequeody made in organizing the broad 
unit, has to do with the purposes of committee work. In the early stages of 
the study the major committees should be research groups. They’ will be 
primarily concerned with nsii^ all possible sources of information to get 
answers to questions. They should be functionally organized and so 
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guided by the teacher that the diildreti will be learning cooperative 
research techniques. Sometimes teachers who arc worried lest the children 
not continue to be interested in the study rush into plans for “activities” 
or “projects” involving painting monb, making large maps, building 
models, or developing scrapbooks. Thus, in the early phases of the study, 
an insecure teacher may organize ^ mural committee, a map committee, a 
model committee, and a scrapbook committee rather than research com- 
mittees. In this way the answering of quesrions assumes a secondarj’' rdle 
and the broad unit is seriously mis-dtrected in emphasis at the very 
Outset. Organizing for assimilating and sharing activities— murals, plays, 
radio programs, scrapbooks, pageants— should develop from research 
work which is already under uuy. 

Organizing committees for socially useful work which exists in con- 
necrion with the study should \vait until the entire group has gained a 
great deal of information. For instance, children working with a broad 
unit on “How We Get Our Food** might hav-e a chance to plant and care 
for a vegetable garden in which food is to be grown to supplement free 
school lunches. They might assist in the school cafeteria or, in schools 
without a cafeteria, help inaugurate a hot-lunch program. Delegation and 
acceptance of responsibility for ^cific jobs in such socially useful w ork 
should not come before considerable research has been done. It is, of 
course, true that more information is often needed after tive assinvlating 
and sharing activity or the socially useful work gets under way. 

Children in rhe elementary school, at each age and grade level, are 
learning cobperacive group work. They begin the process of learning 
committee work in the kindergarten and they are stilt teaming it when 
they are in the sixth grade. Even adults m our democracy have much to 
Jeam about working cooperatively. As a student teacher you must expect 
that the group work will not ahvaj's go smoothly. You will need to give 
supervision and guidance, to provide frequent discussion of the elements 
of good committee work, and co arrange for periodic evaluation by the 
whole group of the effectiveness of the work of the various committees. 
You will Want to provide for frequent reports of progress by the com- 
mittees to the whole group. Through these progress reports and your 
supervision of the committees at worfc waste of time through misdirected 
effort can be largely avoided. 

When children fail in their committee work, it is usually because they 
have little respect for the job they have undertaken or because they do 
not have a clear understanding of ihcir group functions and responsibili- 
ties. Each of these difficulties can be avoided by careful planning and 
re-planning. You must sit down frequently wdth each smaH group, guiding 
them in planning their work, directing them to sources of information, 
and helping them “to become a group.” 
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Getting Information. Alter the purposes of the study have been clearly 
organized and the plan of worlc agreed upon, the group is ready for the 
serious work of investigating and collecting ^ta. In the subject-centered 
program with its basic reliance upon a pamcular textbook for each sub- 
ject, much of the research is already done and the major job rcimining 
for the children is one of understanding, clarifying, and memorizing the 
facts already assembled. Such limitations present a real challenge to for- 
ward-looking teachers who seek to provide a rich program of education. 
The broad-unit procedure of the mtegrated program is, of course, greatly 
different Rather than depending upon a few books for answers to ques- 
tions, the children are helped and encouraged to use a wide range of 
sources. Developing skill in research techniques, knowing how to get 
needed information, is recognized as a major goal of the modem elemm- 
taiy school. Only through many functional experiences with ins'est^ating 
and collecting data can children Icam to be sensitive to, and critical of, 
sources of information. 

Sources of information potcndally ai'ailable to elcmcntarj'-school 
chQdren and teachers can be summarized under four headings; 

1. Tbe eorrmunity: factories, stores, homes, parks, museums, farms, ^e 
barns, wholesale houses, railroad sudons, alrpons, buildings, buHdiog 
projeea, post office, fire house, an gallery, dairy, hatchery, road repair 
projects, and so oo. 

2. People: interviews, conferences, tnfonnal lectures, conversations, detnon- 
ttraaons. 

j. Audio-vifual materials: modoo pictures, filmstrips, class slides, still pic- 
tures. photographs, reoordbgs, radio programs, globes, maps, graphs, 
samples, specioietu, models. 

4. Keaa/Rg matenals: books, magazines, neu spepers, bulletins, reports, chans, 
posKts, eocyelope^as. 

As a student reacher you wiU have responslbilitj’ for guiding and direct- 
ing the coUecdon of data. You will w'ant to help children find infonnadon 
by making them aware of possible sourtxs and by assisting them in 
interpreting the materials. The modem teacher not only guides but he 
takes part directly in the process of getting ans\t ers as well, using his 
mature background of experience and knowledge of sources. To guide 
adequately the investigation and collection of data, j'ou also will need to 
be studying and leamii^ as the study goes forward. 

When children go about tbe job of searching for information, they 
usually find materials at various levcb of reading difficulty. Children 
should be learning to select realisbcally source materials that they can 
handle. The teacher has a responribHity, however, for seeing that children 
are not frustrated by struggling with unsuitable material At times, he 
might read a difficult book aloud to the entire group or, after reading 
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the book himself, give a digest of peninent information to the children 
concerned. At other times, he wOl be able to proride suitable books that 
have the information the children arc seeking. The teacher has a con- 
tinuing responsifaili^ to provide relatively ea^ materials for the less 
mature readers. 

As the study progresses, information is obtained by the entire group 
worJdng together, by committees, and by individual children. Individual 
children bring information and materials of all types from home, report 
observations in the community, and do independent research in the 
neighborhood hbrary. The entire group listens to a talk, sees a moving 
picture, listens to radio programs, studies a series of still pictures, takes a 
trip, or listens to the reading of a particularly useful book. A committee 
might use any or all of the above research procedures. 

The teacher must have a la^e part in arranging the whole-group 
research experiences. The caking of trips into the community, for ex- 
ample, requires careful planning. Before a field trip is finally decided 
upon, the group must have clear and definite research purposes for the 
undertaking. Usually, the teacher should first take the proposed trip 
himself to investigate the potentialities of the experience for the children. 
Only in tius wty can he know whether the trip under consideradon 
promises to be worth the rime and energy to be expended on it Likewise 
the teacher should see a moving picture before it is shown to the children. 
If it is to be used in connection with the study, it must meet a definite 
need of the group; it must contribute to the annvering of important 

S uestions. Here again the teacher must make the decision; he must decide 
1C extent to which the particular movie in question is vital to the study. 
It should be mentioned that, at times, children can help with these ex- 
ploratory ventures. If the teacher can arrange transportation, sometime 
it is quire desirable for a committee of children to accompany him in 
investigating the possibilities of a proposed trip. Likewise, a committee of 
children inighc preview the movie after school hours or tt a special show- 
ing during the noon hour. 

Children need help from the teacher in recording and organizing the 
information which they collect. When children are six, seven, or eight 
years of age, their ability to get infonmrion far exceeds their skill in 
recording it. The teacher must help fill the gap. In the early-elementary 
grades the teacher must fadlitate the recording by arranging for the 
children to dictate to him. He can prepare experience charts from the 
group dictation which record the data ^t the children have gathered in 
answxr to their questions. The seven-year-olds, for example, may have 
fetened as a visitor explained to them in « simpfe way wAat happens ro 
the gasoline that is put into xn automobile. After this information is 
diseased and assimilated, it can then be recorded by the teacher from 
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group dictation. A similar process may follow a trip, the reading of a 
bool^ the seeing of a moving picture. 

In the hter-elemcnury grades, children should be doing much of the 
recording themselves. They need help, however, In learning to take notes, 
to outline, and to organize and write reports. When the children do not 
get proper help and guidance, they art tempted merely to copy from 
their reference books long passages of material that is only fwrtially 
assimilated. Some of the recording by these older children should still be 
done through group dictatioit. This is not only a satisfying eapcrienw 
for the children hut through this technique they are helped to do their 
independent recording more effectively. The teacher must remember 
that even at this level— ages nine, ten, and eleven-ihe child's ability to do 
research U normally far ahead of his skill in recording. After the teacher 
has vvritten on the chalkboard the report or other organization of daa 
that a committee or whole group has dictated to him, the children con- 
cerned may make individual copies of the results of their research. 

Using Skills and Subject Matter. In broad-unit work, skills and subject 
matter are thought of as the took and materials needed to carry on ^e 
study. Children use a wide range of reading materials to get information 
that is needed to answer quesdons and solve problems. Through wch 
purposeful, functional experience children improve their skill in getting 
meanings from the printed page in reading. Children take notes, compose 
reports, write letters, make signs and UIkIs, and record experiences: all 
activiaes callmg for skill in wntten expression. To communicate effec- 
tively through written expression children need continuously to improve 
their spelling, English usage, and handwriting. Likewise, oral expression 
is an Ln^spensablc tool in carryir^ on the activities of the broad-umt 
study involving plannir^, research, sharing, reporting, and evaluating. 
The effectiveness with which the group uses oral communication deter- 
mines largely the success of the study. 

Mathematical skill and knowledge are used when they can contribute to 
the study. The sensitive teacher is aware of the rich mathemancal ex- 
periences potentially involved in any broad unit of work, and recognizes 
further how much more the children tan gain from the total expenence 
if these potentials are realized. Geographical and historical research is 
carried on when information and understandings from these subject areas 
arc vital to the study.. 

Thus the smdent teacher can see that one does not ask, “How can I 
get arithmetic into my nmts" or “How much spelling work will this 
unit provide’” Rather, the qneWiOQS the teacher must ask are 
improvcmeots in the common skills are needed if w c are to succeed with 
this study” and “What can the subject areas contribute in the way of 
materials essential to our study’” 
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'TTie diagram that follows u aa attempt to show graphically the place 
of skilk and subject matter in the broad-unlc etperience. The long arrow’s 
for each of the skills and subject areas indicate their sen-ice relationship, 
their cootribudons to the total experience. Each child brings to bear all 
of his skill and all of his knowledge that are pertinent to, and nseful in, 
the study. The small arrows indicate that the child improves his skills and 
gains knowledge, functionally organized for further use, in the subject 
areas through the broad-unit experience. 
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On the contrary, it tnxist be ackAovfledged that the child who does not 
learn to use the skilb effectively and does not acquire a breadth of in- 
formation is seriously handicapped in facing the problems of life. Modem 
teachers believe that children best accomplish these subject-matter and 
skill goals through the integrated program. The integrated program 
provides, as you remember, not only for broad-unit experiences but for 
practice directed toward improving the common skills. 

Carrying On Activilies. From a comprehensive point of view, evcrythii^ 
that is done by the teacher and the children in the development of a broad 
unit of work comes under the heading of activities. With this interprc- 
ladon, activities include planning, organizing purposes and procedures, 
carrying on research, working with data, sharing what has been learned, 
and evaluating. In this section, however, the discussion of activities will 
be directed toward those things which the children do with the informa- 
tion that they have gathered through their extensive research. 

The purpose of such activities is to help children organize, ebrify, 
understand, and assimibte their data. For example, a group of seven-year- 
olds in the second grade, studying “Where We Get Our Food.” will use 
many sources of information to find out about the \*arious kinds of food 
that are sold in the neighborhood grocery store. After they have accu- 
mubted considerable information, th^ may decide to build and operate 
a grocery store in their classroom. The building of the groceij* store and 
tiw pby experiences that revolve around it are the kinds of activities with 
which this section is concerned. The major ptupose of the boilding of the 
grocery store in the classroom is to provide an activity through which 
children can better understand the total function of this community serv- 
ice, through wWch they can further organize, ebrify, understand, assimi- 
bte and make use of the infomution they have gathered. 

Since these activities me informatjon that has been gathered through 
intensive rewarcK it follows that they can be organized and initiated 
only after the research b well under way. As has been pointed out 
prcsnously, if cluldren go to work on murals, construction, scrapbooks, 
charts, models, and so on, before they have gathered data, the broad unit 
b serionsly mb-directed in emphasb and the research assumes a minor 
r61e. 

After the chOdren and the teacher have collected considerable data 
through organized research, they arc ready to use their information in 
various actis’ities. Most broad uiuts involve, potentially, activities within 
each of the interrebted categories discussed below: 

SociaUj useiul -aorfe. \e3ntfig van he more vaioable for iMdren than 
that which culminates direedy in the actual improvement of living. Children 
should be helped and encouraged to coombote to public safety, to community 
health, to civic beauty, to the protection and conseivanoo of resources and 
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matcfjaJs, and so on. Most broad imitsof work proride chfldren with informa- 
tion, insigha, attitudes, and apprecucoos that can be directed toward socially 
work. Such work can be done at home, in school, in the neighborhood, 
and m the larger community. Children in the later-elementaiy grades, who are 
gaining through broad-unit eapetiences understandings of people who live in 
other places, may have opportunity to contribute to the improvement of living 
outside the immediate community. The following are suggestive of some types 
of »cially useful work that children trf dementary-school age can do: 

Plan together how each member of the group can contribute to the work 
of the home. 

Accept re^nsibiliiy for milk distribution in the school. 

Plan and carry out plans for cleaning up and beautifying the school grounds. 

Make needed furainire for the chstroom or the new school libnry. 

Participate daily in the planiung, preparation, and serving of a hot lunch 

Plan and organize a safety campaign for all of the children of the school. 

Pbnt and care for trees m the community. 

Entertain sick and shut-in people at homes and in hospitals by writing 
letters, sending scrapbooks, or oy going in groups to read or sing. 

Plan for the classroom group to help in community campaigns to combat 
flie^ mosquitos, weeds, rats, or mice. 

Inaugurate a plan of exchanging letters with the children of another counts. 

Make up bundles of food, clothing, and other esseotials to be sent to the* 
people of countries in distress. 

Expemnmtttion. *I^ough experimentation children ate testing the accuran 
of their information. They have collected daca and they want to find out "if 
it really works that way." OiUdren are taught In the moaem elemental^* school 
to be critieai of sources of information and to verify, to hold tentatavely, or 
to le'icct data on the basis of the best evidence arailable. Some of the evidence 
may be obtained through expetimemation. The following are suegestive of 
some kinds of experimenting that cluldren of elementary-school age with 
adequate guidance can do profitably: 

Make soap, dye, butter, ink, bread, cheese, or ice cream. 

Measure a given quandey of liquid in containers of various shapes. 

Plant seeds ui window boxes, fiats, or In a garden plot 

Make a simple fire extinguisher, tdephone. or electro-magnet. 

Feed animau various diets to test the values of foods. 

Use a w red killer on part of the school lawn. 

Dig holes in the ground to deieroiinc the depth of the top-soil. 

Rig up an electnc bell. 

Explore the getting of meanings through codes, such as semaphore, smoke 
signals, Morse, and pjcfiirc-wriring. 

Make taste tests of various foods. 

Test the power of water through hanaessine falling water or steam. 

Exclude plants from the sun and observe changes. 

Test weights of different metals. 

Use smoke and balloons to judge wind direcdon. 

CoUectitms and tsbibUs. Children profit and enjoy collecdng and as- 
tembling materials that contribute to the broad unit of work. Activities of 
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this nrc provide children with experiences in the organiration of data. If 
a child, for example, is arranging an exhibit of cloth of various lo^ the 
differentiation between conon, wool, and raj'on retjuires considerable ina’ght 
Children are natural coUecton and ihonld be encouraged in collecting and 
exhibiting activities that provide rich first-hand experience. The following are 
soggCFtive of activities of this type: 

Collect and exhibit various Linds of metals, nones, oils, leaves, paints, buildup 
materials, old clothing, antiques, emns, or seeds. 

Display a collection ol materials that have been brought from a country 
that is being studied. 

MaLe a scrapbook of news dipfongs, magaxiae pictures, and samples of 
materials. 

Compile in one volume stories written by di^erent members of the group 
about some phase of the study. 

Collect and display a series of related pictures or photographs. 


VerbaiKmoii. One of the most rutural ways for children to dirify, orgaM*. 
and assimilate data is to share that data orally with others. Much of t^ sharing 
is done through various kinds of activities that are centered in the oral ei- 
pr^qn of ideas that are directly related to the broad-unit experience. Such 
activities not only help the children to conmrthend the broad-unit experiences 
.but also contribute to their soeialaation. The following are suggestive of ac- 
tivities of this type: 

Tell stories of how animals help tis, of trips to points of interest, or of eveso 
in the lives of great inventoix. 

Hold panel discussions on such to^cs as the various tzses of peanuts, the 
discovery of America, or why raOroads took the pbee of steamboats 
for inland travel. 

Read chorally prose or poet^ selections that contribute to the study from 
such authors as Stephen Vincent Benet, Dorothy Aldis, or Paul tawrerwe 
Dunbar. 

Give inrupreutite oral readtt^ on such ropes as antmaU, trees, dothing. 
weather, and oaias. 

Report informally on a week-end trip to a farm, a first experience with 
lelevison, or tbe discoveries of Ibsteur. 

Make recordings of rammittee reports, as int ervi e w with a traffic policeman, 
story telling by individoal cfaildrcii. or of choral reading by the group. 


Phy 07^ drjmatict. The dramatic play of the younger children and the 
more highly organized dtsmadcs of the older children, as rebted to the broad 
unit, Mntribnte to the meetii^ of iottUectnal needs through clarification and 
assmiflanon of information. Pby and dramatics are of great value also in 
meeong emononal-social needs in that through these activiaes children rebeve 
^ons and strains, and gain status, seennty, likeness to others, and belonging. 
The foUowing are suggestive of some types of j^y and dramatics- 

Engage m drananc pby in the classroom pbyhouse, store, farm, airport. 

po« qmce, fire-house, railroad statioa, or barber shop. 

Do rhyrfmB or dance to music expressing ideas that relate to the broad- 
nmt work. ^ 

Write and present a pby. 
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Prepife a radio script and broadcast, or ^nulace broadcasting. 

Dramatize stories or poems. 

Learn singing games reladng to various regions or cultures. 

Plan and present a festival 01 pageant. 

Construction. Construction is another way of learning directly since if in- 
volves the use of data gained through obsemrion, experimentation, and ma- 
nipularion. Construction acdvicies contribute to meeting the basic needs of 
cmldren. It is most natural for wung children to put things together, using 
various kinds of simple materials. For the five- or six-year-old. with little altera- 
tion, a box becomes a truck, a boat, or a table. As children mature they become 
less satisfied with putting things together crudely and the construction is more 
meticulously done. For satisfactory results involving construction activities 
there must be careful planning, testing, and replanrwg. The following are 
suggestive of types of construction activities: 

Make a boat, wagon, or house from wood. 

Build furniture for a library comer, nsiog boxes or orange crates. 

Build an ant house for the classroom. 

Afake pens for animals to be kept in the classroom. 

Build feed boxes and houses for birds to be used in the ci^ park. 

Construct 9 model of a log cabin, an early fort, or a miU. 

Build the stage and properties for a play. 

Construct a urge relief map of the local area. 

Build a steam engine from tin cans. 

Make telegraph Keys. 

Make a puppet thearer. 

Make looms for weaving. 

Make moving machinery ftom the works of old clocks. 

Make maps of the ncignborbood. eomrouaity, srate, region, country, con- 
tinent. 

Aesthetic aethities. In a sense this is not a distinctive category since the 
materials and techniques of art, with emphasis upon the beautiful, are involved 
in vaiying degrees in id] of the other types of activities. Some activities, how- 
ever, ate primarily aesthetic and it b th^ thst are included in this final group- 
ing. Children's work with music, painting, block printing, weaving, sculpmrii^, 
and creative writing can be deeply satisfying. \Vben these acavities become 
an integral part of tlie broad-nait experience, they do contribure to the 
clarification and assimilation of. and feeling for, data. Some of these aesthetic 
experiences should be individual. However, group work with activities of this 
kind contributes gready ro socialization. The following are suggestive of types 
of aesthetic experiences: 

Paint pictures of homes in the neighborhood. 

Mode] farm animals in day. 

Weave yam on a loom uting Indian de^os. 

IVrire origioal stories. 

Write original poetry and share it with othen through choral reading. 

Paint a mural depicting various phases of the life of pjoneers. 

Make and costume puppets or marionettes. 

Design stage sets. 
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Improvise and create songs. 

Make and learn to use simple muacal instruments. 

Arrange flowers and other objects of beauty in the classroom. 

When such activities as those discussed in the categories above are 
utilized in the broad unit of work, they must be genuinely integral parts 
of the unit experience. The nature of the particular study on which the 
children are working at a given time will largely determine the kinds of 
activities that will be most suitable. 

Culminating Experiences. It is not always necessary to have a culminat- 
ing activity in connection with the broad unit. Usually, however, children 
profit greatly by sharing with another group their experiences in tht 
study. The sharing may be with children of other classes in the school, 
with children of another school, or with parents or other interested adults. 
Through w ell-planned culminating activities, parents are helped to under- 
stand the nature of broad-unit work and to appreciate the quality of the 
learning experience. 

The culminating experience is usually organized around an audience 
situation such as a program or an open house. It is advisable that the 
visitors come to the classroom where the children have done the greater 
part of their work rather than to the auditorium. This is true for three 
reasons. In the first place, the sharing is more effective with small groups 
of visitors. In the second place, in the classroom there is much evidence 
of the children’s work-their lists of questions, their murals and paintings, 
their models, their charts and maps, their creative writing, and their 
collections and exhibits. In the third place, the children are much more 
natural and secure in their own school home. 

Whatever form the culminating activity takes, it should emphasize the 
important learnings that have taken place in the total experience. It is 
possible, when the group strives to present a program which is primarily 
entertaining, to give a false impression of the nature of broad-unit work. 
For example, a culminating activity in which the children merely sing 
songs, dance, and present a brief pby might give the impression that the 
^dy was mostly play in a trivial sense, and had little to do wdth gaining 
important knowledge, understandings, and attitudes. The major emphasis 
in a good study must be directly upon these important goals. The culmi- 
nating activity should reflect this emphasb. 

In the culminating experience it would seem advisable, in addiaon to 
sharing the results of the vanoos activities, to explain to the vbitors the 
problems that the group set out to solve and the questions to which 
amwers were sought. In tlus way emphasis can be placed properly upon 
the research aspects of the total expenence Then the acavioes— 
CTpcrimcnting, constructing, dramatizmg, and so on-can be shared m 
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their proper role as contributing to the solution of problems and the 
angering of important questions. 

The form that the culminating activity takes wll vsny with the matur- 
ity of the children and the characteristics of the broad unit in question. 
TTtc following are four examples of calminadng experiences: 

A group of early-elementaty school children might share with their 
audience by reading aloud their questions and experience stories, $ho^v and 
explain th^ paintings and munis, and give a brief dnmacizarion of some 
phase of theii work. 

A group of eight- or nine-year-olds nughr share their learnings about cloth 
with a well-organized series of glass slides made by the children, accompanied 
by appropriate explanations. They m^hr also tell stories of eheic expertmeacs 
with dyes and doth testing, ana condude theit program with a group of 
choral readings of original poems about doth and dothing. 

A group of ten- or eleven-year-olds might hold an open house in which 
the Visitors could move about the room reading charts and stories, examining 
books and other source materials, viewing paintings and modds, and examining 
collections. This part of the program could be followed by songs and dances 
of the culture being studied. 

Another older group studying communication might have used a vacant 
room to organize a school bbraty. la addition to telling about the study, the 
culminating activity would involve acquainting various groups of children in 
the school with the facilities of the new library. 

The studenc teacher, in planning the cuJminsring experieoee that in- 
volves an audience situation, most be s'ciy conscious of the time element. 
Programs in which children In the early-elemcniaty grades are sharing 
their experiences in the study should probably be limited to approximately 
thirty minutes. For the older children the time might be extended to 
forty-five minutes. These suggested dme limits refer to the length of the 
program itself. An open house or social period following the program 
could extend well beyond the times suggested above. 

Evaluation, Evaluation in the broad unit is continually directed towards 
determining the extent to which ibe purposes of the study are being 
realized. Evaluative techniques and instruments should be used through- 
out the study rather than at the conclurion of the v’ork alone. These 
techniques and instruments might include whole-group discussions, small- 
group discussions, anecdotal records, conversations, diaries, logs, obser- 
vations, papcr-and-pencil tests, check lists, demonstrations, and exhibits. 

The children should be involved in the process of evaluation through- 
out the study. The children share in determining the purposes of the 
study and participate in determining the extent to which hoped-for out- 
comes are achieved. They share, as has been mentioned previously, in 
setting up criteria for evaluation, in developing instruments and tech- 
niques, and in determining results. 
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arc ready to read a section in die geography book on Anstralia, for 
example, the actual reading might be preceded by discussions of 
what is already knoivn about Australia. The children and the teacher 
could then make up a list of qaesrions directed to\\-3Tds those things that 
are important to know about the geography of this country. A list might 
include qu&tions such as these 

How large is Australia? 

Is the climate lAe ours^ 

Are there mountains in Australia* 

Are there rivers and lakes in Australia? 

Do the people look like us* 

What kinds of work do Australians do? 

Are the cities of Australia tike our cides* 

What kinds of goods do Australians send to us* \Vhat do we ship to them* 

This method of work, within the limiudons of the textbook, is some- 
what an adaptation of the broad-unit approach. When the list of questions 
has been completed and organized, various committees can be csiablisbed 
to be responsible for reading the textbook for answers to specific groups 
of questions. The children, in this plan, rather than reading to find out 
what comes next, would actually be searching for answers to questions 
and would in this sense be doing research. The various committees would 
record data as they find it and give reports ro the whole group in a manner 
similar to that described previously in broad-unit work. Many of the 
activities, such as e-xperimentation, collections and e.xhibits, can be carried 
on in textbook teaching, especially if the period can be lengthened or a 
free-choice period b utilized. 

Using SuppiementaTy Mitcriab. The above discussion on enriching 
textbook instruction suggests a procedure in which you, as the student 
teacher, would be relying on the textbook as the main source of informa- 
tion. Actually, in most schoob you would be pernwtred, and encouraged, 
to supplement the textbook wi* other sources of information. The text- 
book, then, remains an important source of information, but only one of 
many sources. Working within the limitations of the time available daily 
for the subject in question, you will be able, in such a situation, to use 
other resding materials, au^o-visnal aids, people, and the community. 
Many modem textboola include helpful suggestions as to ways of tising 
supplementary materials. 

Rehting Textbooks to F'mt-bmd Experience. A serious limitation of 
the subject-centered curriculum, with its reliance upon textbooks, b its 
inevitable emphasb upon vicarious learaing. \Vhen books are written 
for use by children in schoob all over the country, the material will of 
necessity be out of the immediate, direct experience of most of the 
children. The teacher must accept leqjonsibili^ for doing everything 
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possible to relate the vicarious learning from the books to what the 
children know from first-hand experience. There most be continual com- 
parison with our farm, our school, our city, our climate, our factones, 
our homes, or our clothing, since the child can understand other places 
and other times only in contrast wdth what he knows and experiences 
currently and directly in his own community. 

Applying Skills in Child Living. The common skills such as reading, 
spelling, handwriting, English usage, and computing have no value ifl 
themselves. Rather they muse be considered as tools by which imporunt 
things arc accomplished. The child who fails to become effective in the 
functional use of these tools in the elementary school is seriously handi- 
capped as he faces his problems of living. Good schools accept responsi- 
bility for helping each child achieve his optimum development in these 
skills. 

The subject-centered program presents some real difficulties to the 
student teacher who would provide functional skill work. The uniformity 
of grade standards, the single tenbook, the short blocks of time for each 
of the skills, the isolation of the skills from other phases of the school 
program, and the treatment of skills as ends in themselves rather than as 
tools for living are characteristic of the subject-centered program at its 
worst However, the student teacher who recognizes these limitations, to 
the extent that they exist can accomplish much in the direction of pf®" 
vlding for the functional de%'elopment of skill in the use of these important 
tools. 

As has been pointed out previously, any typical group of children will 
vary greatly in their «ffe«iveness with the common skills. You will «'ani 
to provide for these differences by using supplementary experiences and 
materials, by varying the emphasis and the time spent upon the various 
skills for individual children, and by arranging for individual and small- 
group work. It may be possible for you to modify the daily schedule so 
t^t you will have brger blocks of lime. You can then plan the use of 
time in relation to need so that the establishing of normal relationships 
between the skills will be facilitated. 

More important, however, than any of the modifications suggested 
above is that you make every possible effort to apply the learnings in 
these common skills to the Ihdng of chfldren; that you provide practice 
in the use of the skills as tools in solving real problems. For cxamplCr 
punctuation, handwriting, and spelhi^ should be related to the writing 
that children do in their other sdiool and out-of-school work. Part of the 
time scheduled for these skills might well be spent in wnting letters to 
relatives and friends, wnting a report for the geography class, wnting an 
article for the school nempaper, or in other activities in which the chil- 
dren need these skills. 
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Other examples of this relationship between skills and child livin'* can 
be dranm from the fieJd of ariehawtic. Each child faces innumerable 
mathematical problems day after day. If his arithmetic is to be functional, 
he must use his slcfll in dealing with these real problems. In school the 
children can have daily experiences wth counting classmates present and 
absent, the number of chairs needed for a small group meeting, the bottles 
of milk, the number of pieces of paper needed for a given activity, the 
lunch money, and so on. They can, and should, do such things as weigh 
themselves periodically and note gains, losses, and variations from norms. 
They should be helped in their arithmetic period with out-of-school prob- 
lems. Some of the boys collect money and keep accounts for their news- 
paper routes; many youngsters have weekly allowances the use of 
which requires some planning; and most of the children face such prob- 
lems as how to use a given sum of money to buy presents for members 
of the family and close friends. The older children should have experience 
wih analyzing the costs of food, clothing, medical and dental services, 
and other essentials. 

It is assumed that in most subject-centered schools you svill have dehnice 
textbooks in the skills for each grade level The suggestions above for 
relating the skills to child living are to guide you in supplementing the 
textbooks rather than replacing them during your student teaching. Your 
responsibility in such a situation b to use the books assigned to the grade 
as functionally as possible, always remembering that learning from brooks 
has value only as it becomes organized for use in meeting real problems. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Modem teachers understand the meaning of integrative experience and 
have learned ways of providing in school such experience for children. 
The following criteria arc offered to help you judge your own growth 
in relation to this aspect of teaching. 

I. The Meaning of Integrative Experience: 

In what ways arc you crowing in your understanding of the meaning of 
integrative experience’ What, In your thinking, are the implications of the 
process of integration for the cornculum of the school I'n which you teach? 
in what ways are the children under your guidance experiencing a school 
program that provides integrative experiences? 

». /tpplying Prifieiples of Droad-unit IVerk: 

As yaa now evaluate your understanding of the nine traits or characteristics 
of a broad unit of work, how has the meaning of these characteristics been 
broadened and deepened through your etpetiences in applying them’ In what 
specific ways is your btoad unit mcasnrii^ up to the« characteristics? If your 
Unit fails to harmonitc with some of these chifacteristlcs, what nett st^ might 
you take’ If you were beginning again, how would you proceed di/tereaay? 
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3. Flmning Broad Unsir of Work: 

\Vho pardcipsted in the selection of dw broad onlt on which yon are now 
working’ How did each person contribnte? To what extent was the o^anm* 
tion for research in the unit effecriee’ Ust the various sourc« of informaoon 
that have contributed most effectively to the children's work in coUecti^ dan 
for their study. In what ways have the children improved in their abilnv to 
do research’ ^Vhat evidence do yon have that the skills and subject matter have 
been used in a functional manner? How are die various acdvides carried on by 
the children helping them to clarify and assimilate their information’ To the 
achievement of what other important purposes ate each of these acnvtnes 
contributing’ 

4. Integrative Experience in Sulrject-eentered Prograw; 

(This secrion applies only to those student teachers working in snbj^- 
centered programs where mey are not having an opportunity to work with a 
broad unit.) 

Analj-ae your work with textbooks by listing all of those things that you 
have done to provide enrichment of textbook instruction. To what estent 
have you used supplementary materials’ First-hand experiences’ In what spcO' 
fic waj-s have you succeeded in relatiog the learning of skills to child hvi^ 
As you work in this tj’pe of program, what limiunons do you find in helping 
children achieve integradon’ 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. A basic idea in this chapter fa that if elementary schools are to pfonde 
truly integradve experiences for chSdren. a major part of the curriemo® 
must be organized about broad units of work. At your stage of professioBal 
development, where do you stand on tlus matter’ Do you completely accept 
tius basic idea or do you think that h fa subject to some modificadon’ 

1. One distinguishing trait of the derirable broad unit of work fa that it pro- 
vides rich first-hand experience for children. To what extent must cMdren 
of elemenuiy-school age leam by direct experience’ What fa the role of 
vicarious exf«rience in the education of young children? 

3. The suggestion has been made that in organizing the work of the broad 
unit “activiDes" ihodd not be started until the research is well under way. 
WTiat fa your experience with broad-unit work in your student leaching 
telling jou about the practicality of this suggestion’ IVhat problems does this 
procedure present’ 

4. One experienced teacher said, “The tail must not wag the dog, the cul- 
minating experience must not dictate the research and the various acrivines^^ 
the broad unit." ^^■h3t suggestions do you haw as to ways of working which 
will confine the culminating experience to ws proper role* 

5. F«nn your first intensive experience with guiding a broad unit, what are 
you learning about children's attitudes toward this way of working an® 
studying’ Do children get sattsfacoon from broad-unit work’ Do they think 
it ts important school w ork? 
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This volume presents an approach to the organizattoo of the elementary school 
in terms of improving leambg situatioiH for children. Chapter TV, “In the Interest 
of the Nation,” is especially recommended to yon. 

Biwmf, Alma “Learning Through Sodally CTseful Work,” Childhood Education 
Vol. 13, (February, 15147) pp. STO-a?). 

This article describes the socbilr useful work accomphshed by one group of 
chUdren under the guidance of tbttf teacher. 

Educational Policies Commission, Education for All Amertean Children (VVashbg- 
to», DC, National Fduettiaa Association, i^8}> 

This entire book is highly recommended. Chapter 1, “The Elementaiy Schools 
of Amenean Oty, Woodland Park, and Patsburg, 1958,” draws bteresting con- 
trasts between our schools of today and what they might become b a few years. 

Foster, Josephine C. and HtAOunr, Keith E, Educanon in the Kindergarten (New 
York, American Book Co.. 1948). 

Many of the chapters of this book deal with practical considerations b providing 
btepaave experience for kindergarten childrro. Chapter IX, “Progressbg Through 
the Year," deals svith focal uiitresn. 

Lts, J. Alurray and Lzz, Dorris, The Chdd rmd Hh Curriadsmi, and Ed. (New York, 
Appleton-Ccnraty-Crofa, Inc, t^jo). 

(Chapter Vll, “The Unit of Work," will be helpful for those of you who are 
tr^'uig to uoderscand more folly the oature of the bmd-umt. 

NstioniJ Council for the Social Studies, Social Educcthn for Yeung Children; Km^ 
dergtrttn and Yrrmary Oreiet OVeshu^on, DC, National Education Association, 

Here is a little hook which the sendent teacher of younger elemeotaryvschool 
chBdrtn will find particularly helpful. It represents tome 01 the best of modem 
thinkbg in relation to purposes, materials, and procedures m aocul education. 

Natloml Council for the Social Smdtea, The Social Stud’et fn the Elementary School, 
Twelfth Yeerhoek (il'ashbgcon. DC. National education Association, 1941). 

Th's excellent yearbook should be very helpful to you. Chapters VllI, DT, and X 

f iresent complete descriptions of broad units of work at three diEereot grade 
erels. 

R**o. Mw AI. and VVaieirr, Lulu E, The Begmmngi of the Socul Setenees (New 
York, C^Ies E. Scribner’s Sons, loja)- 
Here is another book of bierest prinunly to the siodeni teacher workbg m 
the early-elementary grades. Chapter RL “The Content of the Social Studies.” is 
quite helpfuL 

StMTEMeYM, F. B, Foaxmx. Hamden L, and McKim, M. G, Deielopmg a Cur- 
riculum for Modem Lfwng (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 0 >t- 
lege, Cdumbis University, IW7>. 

For your purposes, Chapter VI. “Developing the Curriculum with Leameis.” 
will be most useful. 

SraeiTZ, Ruth, “An Evaluation of Units of TVorfc” Cbtidbood Edacation Vol. ly, 
(February, 1939) pp. sjS-adi- 

Thb forceful article will help you clarify wnir thinVbg m relation to the char- 
acteristics of the dedrable broad unit of wort 
U'Esirr, Edgar B and Aoams, Alary A, Teaching the Social Sn/Jier hr Elementary 
Sehoolt (Boston, D. C Heath and Co, ssyd). 

You will find two chapten of this book of particular value in connection with 
providing mttgrative erpen'enees They are Chapter V. “Capenetice as the Basis of 
Learning,” and (Chapter XIL “Devrfo^og and Experiencing Units." 


CHAPTER VI 


Developing an Educative Classroom Environment 

S cientific progress, in reUtion to modem elementaij'-school buildings. 

is rapidly being made in iUummadoo, TentOation, acoustics, heating, 
insulation, and color. Scientific research is also pushing steadily ahead in 
the fields of child development and the social orientation of children. 
Scientific studies relative to the nature of learning are being reported in 
increasing numbers. As a result of snch progress in research, the modem 
elementary school is in the process of becoming a different kind of school 
than ^vas previously provided for the education of children. Teacheia, 
administrators, and to some extent parents, are becoming increasingly 
a^^are of the imporance of the school and classroom environment in the 
living and learning of children. As greater aTtenaon is given to cWldren’s 
physical, mental, and social-emotional needs, teachers are working to 
provide the kind of classroom environment that is conducive to the 
healthful living and functional learning of children. 

The modem teacher discerns Aat the environment in which a child 
fives is an educadve experience in and of itself. With compulsory attend- 
ance laws in effect nationally, chfldren arc forced to spend many hottiv 
each year in the school Thus the classroom in ^\hich the child is placed 
incntably has, either positively or negadvely, an educative influence 
upon him. 

The modem teacher recognizes that the clasroom environment which 
is created reflects the purposes of the school If the school curriculum h 
subject-centered, the classroom will in many ways reflect this emphasis 
on subject matter. A series of arithmetic problems on the blaclboard. 
assignment shees with blanls to be filled in with materials from the 
geography textbook, questions to answer in historj’ may all be in es-idence. 
If, on the other hand, the school carriculum is directed toward the well- 
rounded des elopment of children, the visitor in the classroom will be 
able to obscrs-c evidences that in this room there arc experiences for 
children that provide for functional learning. Here he may see eipenence- 
rcadmg charts, a science table, an attractive library comer, or questions 
Dj^which children are dou^ research in their broad unit of work. 

The rnodem teacher knows that, rince environment is so significant in 
the total development of children both as individuals and as groups, he 
lt6 
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mast assume the responsibility for tlic development of a classroom 
setting that b ihvnyz attnciive to cluldren, that cneounges them in their 
learning, and that b conducive to healthful, happy living and working 
together. 


TtfE MEAVt.Va OF CLASSfiOOSt ESTIRO.VMENT 

Enviromrtent b a word of multiple meanings in the speaking and writ- 
ing of teachers. Sometimes thb word b used ro signify the total cultural 
setting into svhich a child b bom and uithin which he lives. Sometimes 
thb same w ord b used as a s}monyfn for neighborhood or communit)*. 
Even more specifically, at times tnvirorment b employed as a xvord to 
mean the home conditions within W'hich a child b being reared. In thb 
chapter the word etrarormmt b used to mean ihtwe surroundings, con- 
ditions, and influences which directly affect living and learning in the 
classroom in w htch you, as a student teacher, are working. 

Even in thb sense, the expression ehitrcom emiTOtmtent fe a broad and 
inclushe term to employ. No classroom in die school is completely 
isolated or 8elf<ontained. Every classroom b dependent in many diverse 
waj-s upon the home, tlie community, the region, and the total cultural 
pattern ttseif. Every classroom must uo'lize the human and material 
resotirccs which come from somewhere outside the school. Every class- 
room environment b a reflection of the folkways, beliefs, Ideals, and 
loyalties of the communit)*. of the region, and of the larger national 
CBirurt! pattern of liring. In thb seme the classroom environment im- 
pinges upon and b actively intentlatcd 'vith these broader concepts of 
environment. The alert student teacher recognizes and utilizes the mani- 
fold contributions of the out-of-school environment to enrich and make 
more meaningful the clasroom living of bo)? and girls. 

On the other hand, the classroom environment itself becomes an 
entity-a special kind of “total environment” for many hours of children's 
lives. In the minds of children and teachers the classroom becomes the 
“home base” for school living and thus the classroom itself takes on 
personally and plays an important rOle in the tjuality of school living 
wliich is afforded children. As a student teacher you will continually 
have opportunities to help shape the petsonality of the classroom in 
which you teach. Through your observation and partiapation you have 
already made contributions to the classroom environment in which you 
work. 

As you take over more responsibilities in the loom, you will grow in 
your ability to create with and for duldrcn a classroom environment 
that is, in and of itself, a dynamic force for learning. To achieve the best 
results, you will need to understand well certain major factors which must 
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be considered in the creation or development of a classroom environment 
that is educative. . . 

The Physical Conditions and Surroundings. From one point of view, 
the classroom environment may be sad to include all those physical con 
ditions and surroundings of the room in which children arc cxpectc to 
live and learn. The location, size, shape, and construction of the room 
itself have direct bearing on the educational opportunities which may 
be given to children. So also docs the kind of equipment which has been 
placed within the room make a distinct difference in how children 
And the decoration of the room certainly affects the spirit and atutudes 
of the children who must spend regularly so much rime in school. 

The InteUeemal Atmosphere. From another point of view, the cnvi^* 
ment involves the intellectual atmosphere created in the classroom. Tw 
intellectual atmosphere which prevails may be said to depend first of 
upon the concept of learning which the teacher holds. The intellectual 
atmosphere is also conditioned by the kinds of learning materials pro- 
vided, the activities through which learning is fostered, and the general 
organizational practices that affect the Uving of children in this particular 
situation In general, the intellectual atm(»phere as an important aspect of 
classroom environment includes not only the general spirit of learning 
that prevails but also the actual practices and devices employed by the 
teacher to encourage children in their learning. 

The Emotional Clmate. From yet another viewpoint, the classroom 
environment includes the emotional climate created within the classroom. 
All children need affection and security; and the environment created in 
the classroom either demonstrates or denies these basic emotional neew 
of children. Moreover, practices that foster good mental hygiene by um- 
izing the impelling purposes, drives, and needs of children arc a major 
source of evidence for siring up the emotional climate of a particular 
classroom. Furthermore, the ways in which emotional blockings of 
children are eliminated or at least minimized-as well as the ways m which 
nervous disorganization, rebellion, or over-fatigue among children are 
anticipated and avoided— directly affect the emotional climate of the 
environment within which children react and behave. The desirable 
emotional climate of a room is duractcrized by good rapport in person- 
to-person relations between the teacher and the children as they work 
and play in their school living together. 

The Social Living. In the fourth place, the classroom environment in- 
cludes the social structuring of the life of the children in a given room- 
Within the social setting there always is some basis for group bving 
Sometimes it is autocratic; sometimes laissez faire; sometimes democratic. 
The basic organization for group hving makes a distinct difference in the 
kind of classroom environment that is created. 
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The social living in the classroom is further affected by the concept 
of tcaderslup that is in evidence. Whedier the leadership is autocratic dic- 
tatorship, or benevolent despotism, or democntic guidance greatly affects 
the living and learning of children in the room. In addition, the social living 
IS affected by the methods created for developing social sensitivity, for 
fostering good human relations within the group and betsveen individuals. 
The practices employed for achieving group unity and the means of 
tecping open the channels of communication for the solution of problems 
or tensions are also deeply involved in the tind of classroom environment 
that is provided for boys and girls. 

The hie^attii CUsnooM Enviromnevt. Thus the alert student teacher 
will sec that “classroom environment” must always remain a relatively 
inclusive concept. He recognires that classroom environment includes the 
physical surroundings and conditions, the intellectual atmosphere, the 
emotional climare, and the social strucruring. Each of these aspects of 
classroom environment may be looked at individually or discretely, but, in 
actuality, they blend or meige or fuse in such an integrated way that the 
concept of classroom environment which the student teacher holds is 
more than the sum of these parts. In the blending and merging the total 
classroom environment becomes a dynamic “social whole" that finds its 
chief meanings for every individual within that environment in terms of 
his backgrounds of eipetience, his purposes, and his needs. 

The mature student teacher will also remember that at all times the class- 
room environment is an entity which is dependent or impinges upon other 
environments such as the home, the community, the region, and the 
national cultural patterning. The classroom environment is always created 
in relation to what, in material and hamn resources, comes into the room 
from the outside. 

Moreover, the alert student teacher bears always in mind that the 
classroom environment that b a stimulating, constructive force for health- 
ful living and functional learning in the education of children b con- 
tinuously and constantly changing. Thb element of change b a challenge 
to you throughout your student-teaching ctpcrience to help develop or 
maintain a classroom environment that b constructively educative in the 
lives of the children whom you teach. 

niE PHYSICAL ENVmONMENT 

Evejy student teacher works in a physical environment that has both 
strengths and limitations. Every teacher must work within the limitations 
of a classroom. The wbc teacher learns early in hb experience to recog- 
luze the potentialities of hb classtoom for he knows that he can, with 
thoughtful concern and persbeent attendon, utilize to the fullest the assets 
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of the physical surroandings. He knows, too, that, through the utilization 
of creative thinking, he can at least nunimlze the limitations and liabilities 
of the classroom in which he teaches. As a student teacher you can con- 
tribute effectively to the classroom environment. Begin with a critical 
examination of the assets and liabilities of your classroom, and plan, with 
your critic teacher, to utilize functionally the room and the equipment 
which you do have. 

The Room Itself. From your earlier observing and participating you 
have already discovered many of the strengths and limitations of your 
classroom. Throughout your teaching experience you will be faced with 
the problem of accepting a classroom as it has been constructed. You will 
not be able to change its location, size, windows, closet space, and the hkc, 
but you can do much to make any dassroom serve to the best of its 
potentialities as a positive educative force for children. Throughout your 
student teaching you wnU wane to continue to explore ways to utilize 
well the room itself as a healthful pbee in which to live and learn. In 
every classroom, the teacher must work to achieve the following: 

I. The funetioful utilization of space. lo the modern school, where a wider 
variew of materials than books and paper and pencils are utilized, tbe wise 
use of space becomes of great importance. Space is needed for more than jnst 
the seating of children. There b need for space in which committee groups 
can meet; space In which creative activities sneh as painting, rhythms and folk 
dancing, and informal dramatics can be successfully carried oo, space in which 
materials of instructioa can be scored; and space id which children can carry 
forward group activities involved in the broad unit 
As you work within the Umications of the space provided in your class- 
room, you will need to plan with your critic teacher how best to organize 
the seating of the gtoup, hmv best to provide adequate space for the creative 
expression of children. &me space must also be uulized functionally for such 
centers of interest as a rooin libcazy. a science corner, bulletin-board imterials, 
and display's of models, exhibits, collections, and the like. Yon will want to give 
attention to the storage of nuterials soch as rest mats, tools, sets of books, paper, 
paints, crayons, and so on in locations that make them readily access^le for 
chfldren’s use. 

Anention on the part of the teacher to the allocation of space helps to make 
the room itself contribute to the growth and development of children. Space 
thus functionally utilized contributes to physical well-being and comfort, to 
intellectual motivation and sdmulatioo, to mental health, and to the socializa- 
tion of the group. 

a. Contmuous attention to lighting. E^es arc precious equipment to the 
human being. The teacher must do everytiiing possible to protect chfldren’s 
^es— as well as hb own— from glare, strain, and over-fatigue. Perhaps your 
first step in the protection of ctuldrm’s eyes will be to use a light meter on 
the tables or desks where children do their reading and writing. You will also 
be able to teach children to assist in matten of the adjustment of shades and 
tnrning on and off of artificial lighting according to the needs of the day. You 
will be able to spot the children who, because of visual defects, need to be 
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seated where they can sec materials placed on chalkboards clearly and easily. 
You can make sore that shades tre so adfosied that there is no glare on the 
chalkboards in use. You can so smnge the seating in the room that no one 
regularly faces directly into strong Ifeht from tfjc windows. During sharing, 
discussion, and other activities for wUch seating in a circle is desirable, the 
shades may be suitably adjusted. 

Your regular, consSsrenr recognition of the relation of lighting to the work 
habits and accompbshments of cMldren wUl guide you in making such 
adjustments as are necessary for the protection of the vision of every person 
in the classroom. 

3. Contrnwoiu artenfion to room temperttnre and vevtilJtion. Since many 
schools now have modern heatiog equipment, the major problems of heat 
control are no longer directly the responsilulity of the teacher. However, the 

. teacher still needs to read the room thermometer to ascertain whether the room 
temperature is too hot or too cold. At the present time, the best thinking on 
the subject is that, for the comfort and best working conditions of children, 
the room temperature should be about riny^eigbr degrees. A thennomeier 
placed low enough in the room for children to read gives them an opportunity 
to share also in keeping crack of the room temperature as well as suggesting 
the need for more or less heat at scat level. 

In matters of ventilation, however, the teacher still has a major responsibiUty. 
No child works well in a room that is stulTy and malodorous, While, io one’s 
enthusiasm for what he is doing, h is easy to overlook this important matter 
of ventilation, there are ways to tel) that a room needs fresh air. One possible 
ugn is restlessness or fatigue on the part of the children. One test is to walk 
out of the room momentarily and back in again. 

As with lightiog, continuous attention to temperature and ventilation is an 
integral pan of your teaching, since they affect directly the behavior of 
children. 

4. Adequate etteniioTi to eeoutttet. Noise can be Dver>stimulaUng, fatiguing, 
and discractinff to children. It is necessary chat children have, periodically, time 
for quiet work. Although most classrooms still have not had the treatment now 
available for minimizing undesirable noise, the alert teacher can consciously 
plan to alleviate some of the acoustical difficulties of his room. Through a 
stud^ of distracting noises you will be able to see lines of direction for creatively 
coping with this problem. TJie seating of children with bearing losses in places 
where the)' can best avoid strain due to the acousrics of the room is one con- 
crete thing which you can do. Yoor planning of time schedules so that outdoor 
noises, particularly playground noises, will not interfere with group discussions, 
oral reports, and the Uae can be arranged. Your own position m the room while 
leading discussions, giving directions, or reading to the group should be such 
that the children can all hear weU. Voice moi^aiion is one means of over- 
coming acoustical difficulties. Care in pronunciation and enunciation can be 
effecuve. Perhaps it will be wise to discuss the acoustics of the room with the 
group. Through cooperative phnning, the children and you svilJ be able to 
work out the best hearing facilities as well as the lessening of undesirable noise 
Thus the acoustical proStems will be reduced to the greatesr extent posriWe. 

5. Attention to eleanimest and orJerlmers. No matter how old the classroom 
in which you teach, cleanliness and wderliness can be m^ntained. Regular 
attention to housekeeping chores such as dusting and the cleaning of chalk- 
boards is important. Orderly arrangements of equipment and materials will 
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also hdp. You uill be able to find effective s»a)'S in which the children can 
assist in maintaining a room that u clean, tidy, and sufhcicntly orderly to make 
it a dearable school home. 

The Bquipnrent of the Ratmu The equipment of the room plays a sig- 
nificant role in the development of a physical environment that is edu- 
cative. The equipment is important, hostever, only to the extent that it 
furthers the purposes and goab of the school. As you work with equip- 
ment, you may well be guided by such suggestions as the following: 

I. Adjust the sejtmg to the neeJt of the tt'iU and tbe group. The first con- 
sideration in scarinc children either at tables or desks b the health and comfort 
of the mdiridual. Do htt feet roach the floor? Is the tearinff adjasted to gitc 
him adequate leg room* Is he comfortable when he reads aoi wTites* Does the 
light eome over the correct shoulder for right- and left-handed children? Is 
he seated where he can see and heir well* 

A second consideration is compatibility. Are the children who sit near each 
other congeiual* Is each child able to get along well in hb working relations 
with those near whom he sits* Docs the child amese a sense of sceurit}' in the 
room through his placement with others with whom he fteJs friendly? 

A third consideration u intellectual stiimilatioa Each child should be seated 
where he will be able both w gtre and receive intellecn/il mmulation frorn 
members of his peer group. Is he seated where he can sometimes be the 
leader in thinking, planning, and doing* With a group from whom he too can 
learn* With a group of such differing talents and abilities that the children 
leam to respect the potentialities of each other? 

A fourth consideration is broadened sociabSi^*. Is the child re-seated fre- 
quently enough that he learns to know how to adf^ust to the differing personal!- 
ues in the group* Docs he sit near some bo^-s and some girls* Does'be sit with 
a group including children of differing developmental levels* U he sometimes 
seared ndih a group with whom he is nor closely related in his out-of-school 
living* 

a. Arrange your deri funettonAIy and ertinieaMj. If jrou are in a student- 
teaching situation in which you have the use of a desk or table, j'ou will want 
to arrange it both functionally and artistically. You will want to keep your 
materials in such an orderly arrangement that vou will be able efficiently to 
get to books, equipment, school forms, and the like. Moreover, )ou will want 
to keep your desk free from the unasrimilared masses that frequenrlv* cluner 
the teacher’s desk, and attractive in that whatever decorations you u^iae will 
add to the appearance of the room as a whole. Since } ou will not be reaching 
from your desk, h b preferable that it not be die center of attraction. Rather, ic 
should be located incoospicuously. 

3. fCeep bulletin botrdt and ebalkboardt attractive and orderly. Bulletin 
boards and chalkboards may be very helpful equipment if they are used ap- 
propshstiy—a detriroenr if used ssapprtymat^y. The aJerr srudrar teacher wuU 
see that bulletin board materials are harmoniously balanced in arrangement, 
securely put up, and low enough or high enough to be easily seen. The 
matetiw should be changed frequently eoongh to reflect the current emphases 
in children’s work and to hold thrir inKresn Crowding too much material 
«a one bulletin board is a common error. Bulletin boards on which materials 
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tre placed precariously, spaced dosely, amnircd anatrractiTely, and changed 
infrequently fail of their prime use because children do noc even see them. 

Chalkboards should be kept clean sa chat they are not a health hazard and 
the materials thereon should be m organized that they are noc an enigma to 
children. 

4. As:ist in mating storage spaces useful to ckilJren. You have already ac- 
quainted j ourself with the various kinds of storage space avaSable: lockers, 
coat rooms, file cabinets, cupboards, drawen. shelves, and the like. As you 
work in the room, j-ou will want to discuss with your critic teacher the ways 
in which storage spaces may faedhate the leammg of children. Are storage 
spaces readily accessible to children when they need to get materials and 
supplies? Are they so organized that children can learn to keep riieir supplies 
neatly? Are the various kinds of equipment sa placed that children can effi- 
ciently and safely get them and put cnem back? 

TTie functional use of storage spaces provides a splendid opporrunity for 
the teacher to guide the children in the use and care of these valuable aids 
ro learning. 

j. A’eep hook shelves, display sables, exhibit spaces, rest eq«fp«r<w, and •work 
benches m orderly, useable fashion. Such equipment must be so kept that it 
can be used efficiimtly and safely by the children. 

hforeover, disorder in such equipment decreases hs usability and encourages 
children in carelessness and slovenly habits. It Is especially important that rest 
equipment be kept clean. Contimtotss experience in the use aod care of room 
equipment is a useful learning activity for children. Pride 5n the appearance of 
the claRrnoiD can be built up by encouraging children's panidpotiaa in and 
responubiiity for the care of equipment wnhm the roonk 

Tbf DecoToiioTSs of the Rooms. Children can grow in their aesthetic 
appreciations and standards of taste through the anention svhieh the 
teacher gists to the decorarion of the room. Children enjoy coming to a 
school where there is decoration that is suitable and in good taste. Good 
taste implies simple attractiveness and harmony. It implies also neither too 
much and nor too little, since too much makes for a cluttered effect and 
too little makes for barrenness. Some considerations in the decoration of 
a classroom arc these: 

I. Use colors harmoniousty. AU children need and enjoy color in their lives— 

' variety of color, intensit)’ of color, and harmony of color. A drab classroom, 
devoid of some bright hues, is a cheerless place for children to live. Of course 
you will want to dioosc colors in room oecondons that harmonize with the 
backgrounds of the walls and ceiling. You wiU want to utilize two or three 
colors in harmonious combinations at a given time, well-placed and well- 
balanced in the various parrs of the room. You will want to use colors that this 
paiticulat group of cluldren enjoy. In the dementaiy school, such uses of color 
within the claWoom encourage children In their employment of color in 
creative expression, aid children in their aesthetic enjoyment of color qualities, 
and teach children much concenut^ balance and harmony in their develop- 
ment of good taste. 

a. Display pictures effecthtly. Pictures have long been used— and misused— 
in the decorations of classrooms. Uofottimatefy, too frequendy they have been 
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hung too high for children to enjoy them, or placed in the classroom where 
they were incorrectly lighted, or put op in such a manner that they looted 
aw^vard and insecure against the walL Dull monochromes and septa prints, 
never changed, have too long dotrunated schoolroom Malls. 

The display of a few pictures, Mcll-chosen in terms of the maturation level 
and present interests of the chiiifren, b better than the use of many inconsc* 
quential ones. A change of pictures throughout the school year is very desirable. 
■ITierc seems to be no reason for the same picture ro hang in the same spot 
throughout the entire school year. WTiat pictures are displayed should be so 
placed that children can see them «'ell and so hung that they add ro the 
children's aesthetic enjoyment of looUng at them over a reasonable period of 
rime. 

j. Dhphy ehildren'i x.ork aiiracihtly. In addition to the pictures more 
permanently dbplayed in the room, you will want ro utilise also the work 
of the children' their murjs, thdr inoividual drawings, their creative writing, 
their maps, their clay Mor^ woodwork, collections, et cetera. \\'hen such 
children's work is placed on display m the room it should be so attractive and 
important that it gives encouragement and inspiration both to the individual 
ana to his peer group. Careless arrangement, ooor organization, or insensitive 
choice not only decreases the effectiveness of ine influence of such dtsplaj-s but 
also gives the impression that the material Is of so little consequence that It 
does not merit more eareful attention in its exhibition. 

4. l/tili'v tpeehl deeorathm iudieioutif. Throughout the year there are 
numerous seasonal interests and hoUd^ of moment in the lives of children 
in the elementary school. Hallow e'en, 'Thanksgiving Day. Christmas. Valentine 
Day, kite festivals, bird migrations, circus parades, and the like all make strong 
app^s to childrea Appropriate and well-chosen seasonal and holiday decora- 
tMtis in the classroom are indeed desirable. But this does not mean mechanical 
ratteming in which thirty yellow ducks In rubber boots and carrying um- 
brellas goose-step along the upper edges of the chalkbMrd, or ten identical 
black cats parienily stare out ot the classroom windows. 

Holiday decorations should be the outgrowth of children's own individual 
creative efforts. They should be utilized judiciously to maintain a room that 
is functionally attractive. Children should participate actively in decorating for 
special holidays. When the holiday b over, the deeoratioDs should be promptly 
taken down. 

5. Provide bvrng things in the cnvirujmjenf. Plants, flowers, goldfish, and 
the like provide functional learning experiences for chddren as weU as adding 
to the decoration of the room. Through the inclusion of living things in the 
classroom not onlj' b the scsrheoc enjoyment of children heightened but also 
their science especiences may be broadened and their participation in assuming 
responsibibties in the care of the zoom fostered. 

Such living things in the classroom should at all times be well eared for. They 
should be vigorous and healthy specimens of plant or aiumal life. Attractive 
containers made of suitable matends will protect satisfactorily the floors, table 
tops, ot wmdow ledgei^ and enhance the appearance of the room. The place- 
ment of living things in the clasuoom wfll largely determine the extent to 
which they functiomlly contribute to the learning experiences of children. 

6. Include some Beautiful art produett. To heighten children’s love of beauty, 
and to develop children’s taste in wbac is beautiful, the classroom environment 
should give children experiences wicb ntious kinds of art prodoccs. Ceramics. 
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artistic wood products, foik crafts such as basketry and samples of weaving, 
or cloth prints add to the decoration of tfie room. 

These art products should be chosen dhcriminately and should be so dis- 

K that their beauty is fully appreciated. White they need not necessarily 
etisit e. teachers should aMidtiousIy avoid the cheap and the tawdry. The 
art objects which the teacher brii^ diould either add a roudi of beauty to rhe 
room or they should not be used at all Undeistanding and tact, however, must 
guide the teacher in his use of objects whjdt children bring or contribute to 
decorate their classroom. 


THE DnTLLECTUAL ATMOSPHERE 

TaTpayers place great emphasis on the school's responsibility^ for foster- 
ing the intellectual development of the child. In modem elementary 
schools the intellectual atmosphere is tecognized as an obligation and a 
challenge. The intellectual atmosphere which is created, however, differs 
from the austere, repressive, disciplinary concept which characterized 
early American public education. 

TTie modem student teacher will accept responsibility for fostering 
critical thinking and functional learning. He svill sec that a desirable class- 
room environment arouses curiosities, encourages individual initiative, and 
helps to create some desires and purposes for learning as well as to 
strengthen those interests and purposes already on-going. He consciously 
plans ways in which he can create for and with children an intellectual 
atmosphere that is conducive to children’s optimum growth in valuable 
learnings wtuch are skillfully gauged to the children's levels of maturation 
and development. 

Direct Experiences. In the creation of an educative classroom environ- 
ment, direct, first-hand c:tperiences play a very unportant part. Young 
children team most readily from experiences which give them sensory 
impressions. Somewhat older children team also from direct contacts with 
the proceses, materials and equipment, and operations from which they are 
able to gain insight, develop concepts, and abstract meanings and gen- 
eralizations. In the modem elementary classroom, therefore, the teacher 
uses real erperiences from the children’s environment to foster learning 
^vhenever possible. In mathematics experiences, children learn arithmetical 
processes by taking inventory of tb^ school supplies, by collecting the 
money needed for a school trip, or by financing the school newspaper. 
Children gain scientific understandings through vvorking directly with 
guinea pigs, magnets, bacteria culture*, and hand-made radio sets. In social 
studies, exhibits of real objects from far-away places are brought into 
the classroom to be seen, handled, discussed, and thus understood. In- 
dustrial processes become more meaningful as children observe them 
directly, through trips, and as products are brought back for further study. 
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The creative student teacher utilizes in the learning process all those 
direct experiences which are pertinent in fostering greater depth of 
understanding and greater permanence of useful knowledge. 

Vicjrious Experiences. a supplement to the direct and first-hand, 
vicarious experiences will probab^' alu-a3's be ncccssarj* m the modem 
elemcntarj’-school program. The teacher seeks out suitable vicarious ex- 
periences to extend and enrich children’s learnings. Flat pictures, motion 
pictures, film strips, maps, charts, graphs, recordings, and the like thus 
become substitutes for direct experience. These are valuable substitutes for 
and complements of direct experience that aid children in building con- 
cepts and achieving some degree of insight into what is being studied. In 
the creation of a stimulating intellecniat atmosphere, the student teacher 
who k genuinely concerned that children learn will regularlj* provide the 
richest vicarious experiences which arc available if he but takes the time 
and energj' to locate them and plan how and w hen best to tse them. 

Continuing Experiences. Since no learning in any study Is ever com- 
pletelj- finished, a stimulating intellectual environment in the classroom 
should provide for continuing, on-going crpcriences. Things learned in 
the past take on added meaning with each new experience with them. 
For instance, if children hare previously worked with a broad unit on 
the farm, new experiences with pictures of farm machincf)', newx of rural 
electrification In the neighborhood, or recent direct experiences on the 
farm will have broader and deeper meanings because of the earlier ex- 

E riences. Such new experiences arc built upon and extend the former 
iffiings. 

After children have made some study of their communit)*, each new’ 
experience with the community should be so utilized that continuously 
expanded and enlaiged meanings are achieved. Or, an earber experience 
with small neighborhood groceij’ stores would be built upon as children 
study about large chain stores, wholesale houses, or food-processing pbnts. 

ReUted Expm'CTicfj. All learning, whether one realizes it or not, must 
in some vixj’ grow out of experience. AU new understandings and inrer- 
premtions of meanings arc grounded m what the individual previously 
seen, felt, come to bebeve, or accepted as true. \Mien new learning situa- 
tions confront children, the)’ reXy on previous experience to orient them- 
selves to the problems mvolvcd in the new learning. 

In the creation of a desirable intellccnial atmosphere within the class- 
room environment, therefore, the intimate interrelationships of experiences 
should be both recognized and bode upon The creative teacher secs 
functional wa^x, witJun a single day and over longer penods of time, to 
relate the children’s activities to previous acuvincs in order that they 
might achieve mcrcasingly more broadening and more mature concepo, 
deeper and more significant insets, increased power to abstract and gen- 
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eralizc apon their ctpcrienccs. Abore all else, if present thmlcing is 
soundly, psjxhologiealiy related to previous learnings, children wU enjoy 
the thrill of discovering that new ideas, new skills, new sppredaiions 
“make sense," 

UtUitamn Experiences. Children learn best svlut is Immediately useful 
to them. They leant most efficiently the number concepts that they need 
in their ilaily living. They improve tlteir handwriting vs hen good hand- 
writing makes a difference because somebody else needs to read wlut they 
have written. They learn to spell most readily tltosc words they need 
immediately in their written expressioa As the teacher works with chil- 
dren, he must be constantly alert to the needful urititarian learning situa- 
tions which confront them, l!c provides purposeful practice for the 
mastery of useful skills and abilities. 1^'chologically, he capitalizes upon 
needful tttiliorian experiences in such waj's that learning becomes enjoy- 
able and exhilarating because it h puiposeful, practical, and satisfying to 
the learners. 

Aesthetic Experiences. A itinnilating intclJccnia! atmospliere in the 
classroom will Iw rich in experiences which contribute to children’s ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. Such aesthetic esperienees include music, the 
ffne arts, the dance, dnmatics, bterature, and the like. In providing for 
aesthetic experiences, the teacher must recognize tsvo major types: 
"producer" eipcriences and "consumer'’ experiences. The classroom en- 
vironment must first of all give children creative outlets in various media 
of aesthetic productioa Tliey* must have opportunities to sing, to paint 
or draw, to dance, to appear in informal dramatic productions, and to do 
creative writing in prose and poctrj'. On the other hand, children must 
experience aesthetically as “consumers.” They need opportunirics to share 
the art produco of their peer group. They need also to have experiences 
with listening to good music, good stories and poetrj', with seeing Bne 
paintings, artistic dramatic productions, and brauriful dancing. In as many 
art media as are practicable, the modem teacher wants children to ex- 
perience deeply and feelingly. lie wil! want to provide as carefully 
weighed a balance of "producer” and "consumer" aesthetic experiences 
as is feasible when he considers the resouicts of his particular situation- 

Repective Thinking. Finding new meanings in previous learnings is 
known as reffectivc thinking. The teacher works to provide a stimubting 
intellectual atmosphere for chHdren, utilizing experiences which are 
dirert and vtcariotis, on-going and rehted, utilitarian and aesthetic. He 
docs ail this so that children will grow in their posver to think critically 
and in their abilities to intellectualnc. 

In an intellectual annosphere where democratic critical thinking is 
highly valued, you, as a student teacher, will be seeking signs of individual 
and group growth tovvard this important goal. You wnll be able to recog- 
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nize when children arc less frctjnently “jumping to conclusions” -without 
sufficient evidence. You will notice that children arc less frequently 
relying on a single authoritj' as presenting “the whole truth.” Children 
may be questioning more frequently behefs expressed in folk-sayings, 
platitudes, stereotypes, or family prejudices. They may be beginning to 
investigate supentitions. They may begin to recognize and question 
“cither-or” thinking. They may be finding waj’s to orient more sympa- 
thetically their individual ideas with those of othen in the group. They 
may be growing in their abilities to abstract and generalize from concrete 
experience. They may be growmg in the maturity with s\hich they cope 
with problems or confusiorts. 

Such evidences as these >viH indicate ro you wa^’s in which children 
will need your guidance in their growth in ability to do reflective thinking. 
From your careful attention to hotv children are thinking you will also 
appraise spcdfically the growth tn reflective thinking upon which you 
can expect further to build, both in individuals and the group as a whole. 

THE EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 

Among the basic needs of chlldrea, probably none are more vital than 
affection and securic)', from which they gain desirable recognition and 
release of energy for constructive undertakings. The understanding 
teacher knosvs that the kind of emotional climate produced in the class- 
room affects to a marked degree the emotional ad]U5tment of each child 
within the room. The sensitive student teacher can do much to foster 
good mental hj’gicne by helping to create an environment in the class- 
room that encourages childrw to adjust healthfully and cooperatively to 
the life of the room, to participate constructively and creatively in the 
activities of the room, and thus to mature in their emotional adjustments 
to school. The competent student teacher recognizes that the develop- 
ment of emotional balance has direct and intimate relationship to ^ 
physical well-being of children, to their intellectual achievements, and 
to their growth in successful sodal adj ustm ents. 

Establishing Rapport vHtb Children. The teacher is probably the most 
important single factor in creating a desirable emotional climate for the 
chdd at schooL In the hands of the teacher is the opportumty to teach 
children to create for themselves the kind of personal world that has 
in it as little fear and tension as is feasible and as much secunry in adapta- 
bility as can be achieved. None of this is possible unless the teacher 
establishes rapport with the children whom he guides. If children learn 
only to "stay out of the teacher's w^," and to “hide their problems,” 
then there is little hope of the sdiool contributing constructively to their 
emotional adjustment. 
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While evctj'one must work widun hH own pcnonality pattern, while 
there is no known “teacher personality” chart that can be accepted as a 
model, the followmg suggestions may be helpful to you in establishing 
rapport with the children whom you teach: 

I. Be friendly but not finular. Your own “chUduhness" should be past 
Oitldfcn prefer you to be a s)*mpatlwtic, llndly adult, 

a. Know not only the children’s names bur also much about their penonil 
backgrounds w’hich affect their rebiionsh>|s in the classroom. 

3. Recognize sensithcly children’s individual aifferences. Build construe* 
tively upon these differences rather than expect every child to lit into an 
identical panem. 

Take into account the macuraDon levels of the croup and proceed to 
get better arrjuainted and to establish rapport tn tne light of these 
observable growth gradients. 

}. Be sis consistent a personality in dealing with the children as is humanly 
feasible. Do not be too strict one day and too Iix the nest. 

d. Pace each day's work realisTtcally and cheerfully with the children. 
Even when yoa do not fed cheerful, you must remember the nefarire 
effect upon cluldrcn if you refiea your problems and antiedes. 

7, Oeate a permissive atmorohere in which every child is, ffm of alt, free 
to be hinuelf and free to let you tec him U himself. 

8, Plan Vi'ith and in consideration for children in such democratic ways 
that your guidance la prized by the other members of the group. 

9> Participate letively and natural^ with children In what they 
doing-in their work and their play. 

to. Take time to listen to the children's ^estions, problems, joys, and 
ddemmas. and treat their confidences clinically and cooBdennally. 

ir. Demonstrate to the children that you believe in them and in their po- 
renrialitics. 

is. Encourage ever)* child in the culdvaiion of self-confidence, self-expres- 
sion, independence, and social effectiveness. 

TTte understanding student teacher reab'res that rapport is not an 
enduring quality which, once established, can never be lost or improied 
upon. Rather, in the day-r<Mlay working Rlattonships, you w’ill want both 
to saf^ard the good mpporr established and to so live with children that 
they continue to value your further guidance as they change and develop. 

Tronjoirng Seamiy among ChUdren. Security in the classroom is, in 
rcabty, the essence of good rapport. Each child feels secure to the extent 
that he has an unassailable position as a member of the group. He is secure 
if “belongingness” is not dependent solely upon some single factor, such 
as lus mentality, his racial characteristics, his family's socbl position in the 
communi^, his physical attractiveness. He “belongs’’ because, as he is, 
be is inyoitant, well thought of, valued by those with whom he lives and 
learns. 

Rejection is probably the chief menace to the security of children in 
the classroom. If, because of his physical pecuUarities, his economic status. 
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his racial or religious differences, Ks mental ability, a child is not fully 
accepted as he is, he senses that he does not genuinely belong. He is not 
secure because, instead of feeling the protection of the group in his 
attempts toward optimum development, he knows or senses rather that he 
is at all times openly vulnerable— that at any moment his idiosyncrasies 
can be used disparagingly against him. 

The Understanding teacher must bear ui mind also that security implies 
adaptability rather than fixity or ripdigr. Such a teacher recognizes that 
children change in their struggles to overcome obstacles. This is normal 
and desirable. Qiildren can find securi^ in constructive adaptability and 
in their efforts to overcome obstacles if, in the doing, they sense that their 
“belongingness” b in no way challenged and if they continue to feel, 
rcalbtically, that they are equal to the struggle. Otherttbc, not only does 
the child feel rejected; he also feels frustrared. 

As you endeavor to give security to the children with whom you work, 
you may find the following suggestions helpful: 

{. Demonstrate genuinely that yoo enjoy, rather than jnsr tolerate, the 
children with whom you work. 

a. Give to all children equal respect in the development of thur petsonaU- 
ties. 

Recognize realistically that sccori^ u fundamental in helpioe i child 
achieve adequate standards of attainment as set by the schooX the child’s 

S eer group, or the society in which he lives. 

latch the educadonal activities with the nunirity and abOities of the 
group so that tasks which are difficult do not make children feel panicky 
or seriously disorgaruzed, give up too easily, or snffer guOt feelings for 
Dot meeting prescribed standards. 

5. Onui those forms of rivalry that cause insecnihies or build up undesirable 
tenrions. 

6. Avoid odious comparisons between the work or behavior of one child 
and that of another. 

7. Protect children realisricaUy from undue feelings of guilt and fears of 
frilure at school by working with them in such ways mat their energies 
are released and peace of mind b fadlitated. 

8. Give honest pruse and reassurance for achievements. Avoid dishonest 
or insincere commendation or false impressions of improvemenL 

9. Be patient with childien’s regresrions, and do not expect quick, easy, 
steady improvements at all times. Study reasons for regressions 
measure progress in terms of where the child started. 

10. Recognize the behavior signs of insecurity such as extreme anxiety, with- 
drawal, or aggtesnvc, anti-sodal bdiavior which may be indicative of 
fear, frustration, or gtulL Work to find wa)’s to help the child become 
more secure in the group radier than merely attempting to “talk away" 
the insecurity orpoimhiog the child for the aggressive behavior. 

It. Plan with children in such democtaac ways that every child has the 
security of knowing that he has an important contribution to make to the 
various group acavities. 
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ij. Rfroeml>er that the teacher’i manner, gesram, /acial ezpresioiu. and 
fences may speak more ioadly than hb words. 

The student teacher who « genuinely interested in the well-being of 
children will develop in the classroom environment a spirit of mutual 
confidence, rapport, and freedom from unnatural repressions. Such an 
atmosphere releases children to become increasingly mature. Because they 
are secure, they seek netv etperienccs and rests of rheir sdaptabiht)' and 
their power. Because they "belong," they dare to explore new actisutics, 
to think new thoughts, to live fully and richly in the school environment. 

G/ti'ng Affection to Children. From binh on, children need afTection 
which is basic to their "belongingness” and their security. The school 
must face this fact realistically and pby its role legitimately in providing 
afTection for children. Suggestions which may be helpful on this important 
aspect of your rule as a student teacher follow*; 

I. Since security in lus parents' love helps the child to face life, find out 
as much as you can about the love relationships of each child In ha home. 

j. Since rejecaon of children, 6} their parents is not imposshile, you n^ 
both to understand this fact and to observe, vviib the aid of the cride 
Teacher, any evidences of such reiection that may be exhibited by children 
la the room. 

j. Since children expect some alTecrion from their teachers, do not be so 
cold or reserved that they never see that you genuinely like them. 

4. Since people show chat they like othen through their behavior, remembet 
that retiuests and supcestioas rather than authoritarian commands will be 
more acceptable ro the children uhom you teach. 

f. When childrcn,are faced with disconcerting problems, dilemmas, or have 
had frustrating experiences, your discreet show of afleaion that b security- 
ebing in its clTect may be beneficial. 

fi. Since children should nor be encouraged 10 remain on infantile, dependent 
levcbinthe show of affection, you wiU want to avoid demonstramc forms 
of response or endearing terms. These more intimate personal relationships 
are reserved to the home. The teacher cannot tubtnrute toe the parents 
in love rcbtioiuhips. 

7, Since genuine feelings of affenion among and between children arc 
characteristic of a desirable emoDonil climate in the classroom, )'ou will 
continuflHy want ro develop group feeJmgs which intJode respect and 
concern for the welfare of others, and sincere evidences of mutual regard. 
Accept as narural the denionstrations of affection at different develop- 
mental IcsyIs and help the children ro understand these as norrnsl ro 
healthful development. 

If children arc to grow and develop healthfully, they shall need genuine 
affection at school-cvery one of tficin. Children arc very' seasiuve and 
very rwlbtic on this nuftcr. TTiey shall all wunt the rcacher to Me them; 
but they svj!] realke that personally some children will Ijc closer to the 
teacher tlian others. In such realization, however, they all cxpexrt to be 
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treated fairly no matter what the socbl distance bera'cen the teacher 
and the Individual child may be. 

Manire, discreet affection for children is necessary in successful teach- 
ing. But the show of affcaion will not be of the sentimental variety, in 
which children arc cuddled, coddled, or verbally endeared and thus re- 
tarded in growing toward independence. 

Avoiding EmotionA Bloeiings in Children. Children often faring into 
the school emotional blockings which arc the results of unwholesome ex- 
periences outside the school environment. Other emotional problems arc 
more directly rooted in experiences which children have had at school 
Of course all emotional upheavals are complex and are the results of mul- 
tiple causation. Multiple faaors al\va)-s exist, intimately interrelated or 
configured in the total penonabty of the individual, whenever extreme 
emotionalism is in evidence. Mfith full recognition of the eomplc-xit)* of this 
matter, the sensitive teacher does all that he can to help childnm with 
their problems that thej* may further grow in emotional maturitj'. 

If in one child’s case you believe that his emotional problems are chiefly 
caused outside the school, you have been of ass^nce when you have 
helped that child feel secure with you. There arc other waj*s in which you 
can help him: 

I. Give him appropriate opponmuties to ‘Talk out” his problmo with you. 

а. Ustra S)‘Tn^thetical]y to his tide of the sioiy and to guide him chat he 
gains foMer insight into both the nature of hu problem and some posable 
ways of coping tiener with ic. 

j. Avoid in the classroom shuadom which further complicate the child’s 
ddemiTU. 

4. Study carefully the child's background for dues to possible causation. 

5. Provide in the classroom cavironinent such media and time for self- 
espressloa that pent-up feeing can find rdease. 

б. Recxignize signs of problems so deejvseated that only aa expert can really 
help this child, and make full use ol available psychological or psychiatnc 

On the other hand, the child’s coiotioiul maladjustment may seem to 
be centered in his school experience. In addition to the suggestions listed 
above, you can do the followii^ in such cases: 

I. Utilize constructivdy the child’s own needs, poiposes, and drives. 

r. Help the child realistically to face h» shortcomings, but sympathetically 
look at these shortconungs objccnvely with the child and yoa on The 
Same side of the fence” so as to avoid guilt feelings or anxiety states. 

}. Help the child to be realistic about his aspiration levels, about his ability 
in relation to potential accomphsbments. Attemjjt to provide a healthful 
balance betw een ei^teriences tnat lead n> success and those rhar resist in 
non-attainment. 

4. Provide genuine “snccess" experiences for some chfldren deliberately and 
regularly. Children who have had a long continued series of frustrating 
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failures need the rehabilitatu^ effects of responsibHiries that they can 
successfully assume. 

5. Locate in the child’s work the pantcular habits and deficiendes and 
skills that seem to be dctrimcnnl to his success at school, and guide ium 
in the improvement of these spedfics. 

6. Shun briber)', coaxing, misrepresentations, and overprotection, which are 
uorealisdc procedures in readjusting the child to the school situation. 

You will be able to do yet more to help children in avoiding emotional 
blockings at school. Along with the establishment of rapport, the creation 
of an environment of security and affection, and the understanding of 
children's emotional problems, you can udltze, in your teaching, pro- 
cedures and techniques that promote good mental health for children. 
Here are some suggestions of ways to create a more healthful emotional 
climate in your cl^room: 

r. Organize time Jn such a way that over-fatigue, over-stimulation, and 
tensions are k^t to a miiumum. 

а. Utilize cooperative procedures which release group energies for the com- 
mon good rather than competitive procedures that may cause tensions, 
aggressive behavior, or disuitegraiive feelioga of failure. 

]. Avoid externa] rewards such as gold stars, prizes, honor lists, and the 
like. Such artilieiat motivations encourage children to face problems of 
learning unrealistically and. in individual cases, cause children to cheat 
or lie, to feel constant danger of failure, to be tense or over-stimulated, or 
to fed inferior. 

4- Qsntrol your personal prejudices. Teachers should ideally be free from 
such raoal, religious, natumal. or class prejudices as will affect their 
relations with cMdren In the public-school situation Words are not 
necessaC)’ to demonstrate such prejudices, it is the teacher's total behavior 
on this matter that counts. 

5. Make provisions for teaming experiences that are neither too easy nor 
loo diffiedt for every child in the room. Attempts to standardize— through 
minimum essentials, grade leveb of achievement, mass teaching, and so 
on— the learning of children constitute a mental health hazard. 

б. Avoid the use of sarcasm, name-calling, and other hunful verbal signs of 
disapproval. Such verbal statements violate the child's integrity as a 
personality and encourage turn to place a low value on his own abilities 
and accomplishments. 

7. Guide children in their development of what they value in such ways 
that they find security in adapubibqr. 

Whatever you as a student teacher can do to alleviate children’s emo- 
tional blockings, whatever you can do to avoid causing further emotional 
problems for children is well worth the time and energy it takes. The 
dividends from the creation and maintenance of a healthful emotional 
climate in the classroom w2l be seen not onJj’ in the total behavior of 
the children but also in the int^rative learning achievements and im- 
provements in particular skills and abilities. For you. too, there is com- 
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pemation— the compensation both of seeing children improve and unfold 
and of having for younclf a more satisf^ii^ and more pleasurable student- 
teaching experience. 

Evaluating Progress tovsari Emotional Maturity. Personality is an 
achievement which is neither inddcntal nor accidental- Pcrsonalitj’ is, of 
coune, much more than emodona) maturi^', but the latter plays a very 
imporunt role in the achievement of a w holesome personality. Since control 
and dircCTion of emotions are teamed behavior and since the school is 
the insrinjtion in American sodety chuged with the education of the 
young, schoob do have a direct responsibility to help children grow 
toward emotional maturirj'. In order to accomplish this, a continuous pro- 
gram of evaluation must be carried on. Some of this evaluation will be 
done by the teacher alone; some with the children. 

As you work with the children, you will increasingly learn more about 
them as total personalities. With this learning, you will be able to evaluate 
aspects of their growth in emotional matun^-. The follou-ing guideposts 
will assist you in making such evaluations: 

I. How wdl is the child balancing hi* own assets and liabilities’ 

а. How is the ch3d using the opportunities and outlets for expressioz and 
satisfying ^ feelings, his emotional strivings, his thwsirting problems’ 

). How is the child growing is independence in the solution of w problems’ 

4. \Vhat evidence is there that the child is growing, if ever so slowly, away 
Iron forms of more infantile behavior? 

5. \Vhat regressions are m evidence? Mow frequent and how serious are 
these regtessions? 

б. Hltm a child does regress, how far back does he regres’ The increment 
of growth is shown by the decrease in the catem or frequency of regres- 
siOQS. 

7. TVhat signs of more successful social adjustments are in evidence’ 

8. What evidences in the child's verbal responses such as belLgecence, pro- 
faulty, or stuttering are indicative of the present state of his mental health? 

9. \\'hat evidences can be gathered of the child’s present self-cvaluatioa: 
physically, mentally, emononally, and socially? 

In evaluating with children as a group their progress toward emotional 

m3niri^% yon may be able to discuss with them such questions as the 

following: 

I. How does the duly program cause over-fatigue, tension, or over- 
stinmlation’ 

1. How does the classroom work being done contribute either to the coo- 
sttucave release of energy or to such desmjcrive outcomes as worry, 
ovet-amdetjs fear of failure’ 

3. What whole-school experiences are conmibutmg to their feelings of 
adequacy and success at school’ 

4. What procedures help them to take responsibility, to grow in poise and 
self-confidence, to face problems realistically? 
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^Vhat equipment best helps them express tbemselm without frustradon 
or inhibition? 

6. What that is being done at school helps them live better balanced lives 
out of school? 

Of course, in the discussion of such matters as these, the language svill 
be adapted to a pamcular group. Etmloation of emotional maturity cannot 
be done mechanically. It is only as you sensitively catch the right mood 
or moment that beneficial results from such evaluating with children can 
be attained. 


THE SOCIAL FRAMEWORK 

What constitutes a desirable social environment for children is closely 
interrelated with the various other aspects of environment already dis- 
cussed. Particularly is the social frameworh intricately interrelated tvith 
the emotional climate in the classroom where the social-emotional needs 
of children arc being well met 

Since children are al«-ays growing within and interacting with some 
kind of social framework, the social influencing of boys and girls at school 
is a very important consideration Jo the development of an educative 
classroom environment 

Thret Kindt of Social EmiTOnment. There are at the present time three 
general types of social frameworks which may characterize the classrooms 
of American elementary schools: autocratic, lalssez faire, and democratic 
In an autocratic social frame^^ork the child is placed under a dictatorial, 
regimented hierarchy at schooL In this type of socbl environment the 
teacher makes all the important decisions, dictates the direction of activi- 
ties of the group, administers the rewards and punishments, and controls 
the thought and action of the children whom he teaches. Within this type 
of environment children find little place for participation in group 
planning, for acting upon reflective thinking, and for self-initiated ac- 
tivities. 

In the laissez faire social environment, the V'arious members of the group 
operate as individualists. Here children learn to prize getting what they 
want as Individuals svich httle regard for the rights and privileges of 
others. Planning means going off in one’s own direra'on. Activities cenwr 
in complete free choice, in terms of the interests of the individual. Coop- 
eration is incidental Such a classroom is centered on individual children 
and their interests. The teacher’s role is that of finding, holding, or re- 
capturing the hlings of the van'oos children in the room, ivith lirtle 
emphasis upon group living. 

In a classroom that is democratic, die social emphases include the opti- 
mum development of the individual in rdation to his needs and purposes, 
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as these arc intcnclatcd with those of the group. Decisions are reached 
and plans arc made on the ba^ of reflective thinlcing and cooperative 
group action. Free choice is tempered by consideration of what is best 
for the group as well as for the individuaL Problems are solved by ex- 
ploring, evaluating, and pooling the ideas of the various members of the 
groups in such ways that a consensus of opinion can be reached. In a 
democratic social environment the teacher’s role is that of guide. He is 
neither a dictator nor an abdicator. He docs not regiment; neither does 
he remove himself from a central role as a mature person responsible for 
the direction of children’s living and learning at school. He so works with 
children that, at their levels of maturity, they participate actively in 
shaping the policies within which they will live together, the plans which 
they help to make for new learnings, and the tj’pes of evaluations of their 
grownh and progress in all aspects of personal development throughout 
the school year. 

As you work with children in the classroom environment, you will need 
to give attention to the type of social framework you help to create. In 
your assumption of responsibilities you will need to consider your actions 
and those of the children in the light of the kinds of social environment 
which Ic is possible fo create. 

The Rdle of Leadership in the Grottp Situation. Within the social en- 
vironment in the classroom the concept of the r5le of leadership on the 
part both of the teacher and the children makes a difference in the social 
growth of the group. If the teacher alw-ays is the leader, the children get 
bttle or no opportunitj’ to grow In their abilities to be leaders. If the same 
few children always arc the leaden, the teacher and the children may be 
overlooking the potentialities of other children to make the most of 
their talents and aptitudes for leadership in given situations. If the teacher 
never or rarely leads the group, children arc robbed of learning how to 
utilize the more mature judgment and the broader experience of a con- 
sultant or an expert. 

In a truly democratic social framework the teacher and the children 
together learn to understand how leadership is a shared rdle. Sometimes 
one, sometimes another takes on the role of leader in terms of what the 
individual has to contribute in the sicnadon at that particular time. More- 
over, such a situation for the social growth of all concerned is so created 
that the group itself learns to reflect demonstrated leadership abilities. 
The democratic group also seeks to develop latent talents in individuals so 
that everyone, in terms of hfe particular expermess, grows in his responsi- 
bility to the group by assuming Jeadeislup functions w'hen his talents are 
important to the best interests tiie action of the group as a whole. 

In the creation of such a concept of shared leadership, the teacher plays 
a significant part in such ways as riic following; 
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t. He creates a permissive aEmosphere in which various sides of issues are 
voiced and considered before any land of decision is reached. 

2. He guides the group in recogni^g the talents, abilities, and aptitudes of 
each child as a member and potent leader of the group. 

j. He helps the group membets undeistand the imporrance of accepting 
their responsibilities for leadership at appropriate times. , 

4. He guides the group in evaluating the elTectiveness of the ieadenhip 
whi^ has been assumed. 

He guards against keeping leadership functions which children can 
assume; at the same time he direedy takes leadership responsibility in 
those areas of experience whete the imturity of the children is not 
sufficient to v arrant their assumpuon of leadership roles. 

6. He protects minority leaders from unjust oppression by the majority, 
from suppression of dissent, from represion of ideas. 

7. He interpret* with the children the undesirability of the grasping of 
leadership by the few for their onm personal gain 

8. He lays a premium on group action that is based on the best utilization 
of the combined capabilities of the many rather than upon the efficient 
and superior efforts of the few. 

Every day of your teaching will afford significant opportunities for 
promoting with children the concept of shared leadership. Vou will 
regularly be able to guide children towurd cooperative action in the 
delegation of responsibilities and toward more sensitive recognition of 
die leadership potennaliries of every child. 

TAe VevelafrMcnt of Social Sensitivity. ^Vhen you work ro create a 
democratic social situation for and with children, you will do tvell to 
give attention to the social sensitivity of individuals and of the group as 
3 whole. Although young children do come to school egocentric, the 
school must work to help these children grow rou’ard ei'cr-cxpanding 
socialization— toward a concern for the welfare of others. When older 
children form clitjues, cnishcs, gangs, or other forms of dosed drcles, the 
school strives to svork with these groups in such ways that soaalization 
is encouraged on a broader base than the closed group itself. Such clfons 
arc centered in the guidance which the teacher gives in helping the child— 
both as an individual and as he is embedded in small groups— to develop 
as a democratically socially-consdous and socially'sensitive person. The 
teacher has a responsibility to do what he can to help the rejected child 
gain status through modifications of tus behasior and contributions to the 
group welfare. 

Social sensitivity can be developed. Here are some pertinent suggestions 
to guide you in working toward this goal: 

I. Guide (he child to underacand personal differences in others and to 
prize the differences for their value w the various activities of the group. 

1. Lead the child to accept *s reality m our society differences in race, 
religion, socio-economic scan)*, qiwh petems, and the like. 
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j. Aid the gionp in welcomu^ and orienrin^ new children into the gronp. 

4. Help the gronp to accept its le^wnsibiliaes in the school for worthy 
harmoniously and effectively with both older and younger children. 

5. Help the children to devdop snch acceptable langn^e pattems that 
derogatory name-calling, epithets, and stereotypes are recognized as 
wap of closing the door to good tinman relarion^ps. 

6. Guide the children to avoid petty tattling, malidoos tale-bearing, and 
the nnwarranted ascribing of undesirable motives to the behavior of 
others. 

7. Help the children to see that connesy and good manners are not some- 
thing artificially “put on" for company, but are the spontaneous natural 
ontgroirths of concern for the happiness and well-being of others in 
day-to-day human relationships. 

8. Encourage the children to find their social sadsfacrions in belong 
rather than harming, hartitw. or competing in undesirable wap with 
their peers. 

9. Protect evety child from such frustrating experiences at school that he 
must find outlets in aggressive behavior toward others. 

10. Demonstrate to the children, through yonr own respect for them as 
human personalities, that sodal seminvity is a dedrable reguisice of 
saosfjTng living. 

Such guldaoce of children in improving soda! sensitiveness cannot be 
allocated to any particnlar time in the daily scbedole. Rather, throoghont 
the various periods of work and play, the teacher makes use of the ojv 
porTunities that present themselves in specific simations to improve the 
quality of the sodal behavior of individuals, small groups, or ^e group 
as a whole- WTiatever heightens the social sensitivitj* of the individual or 
the group nukes these chUdren more socially acceptable. Thus more 
energj' is released for constructive attention to the work which is being 
cam^ on in the classroom. 

Tke Dn-eloprnem of Group Vmty. As one teaches, he comes to recog- 
nize that phpical provimity or the mere fact that a great portion of tiie 
day is spent within the four walls of a classroom does not necessarily 
make for group unity. Group solidari^* does not just happen to exist- 
Group consteUations arc creatively planned, brought into being, and 
developed. Group mutj’ in the classroom is an achievement, not an 
inheritance. It is maintained neither tnddentally nor acddentally but 
rather at the price of vigilance and skillful guidance. 

In the classroom where you teach some group structure alreadv exists. 
In certain instances it will be your cluef task to sustam the high ediber of 
"groupness” already develop^ In oUier situations it may be your op- 
porttmitj' to improve upon the quality’ of group spirit which currently 
prevails. WTutever the present situation concerning group unit)’, you will 
be a key person in this aspect of the soculizanon of children. 

Throughout the previous pages of this book manv suirgesaons have 
already been nude which will aid you in estabhshi^, mamtaimng, or 
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improving gronp solidarity. Since group spirit results from the process 
of working and playing together, children may be quite unaw-are of the 
present status of the qudity of group living in the classroom. They will not 
consciously recognize group unity as a product. It is, rather, something 
that they sense, feel, experience, enjoy, or suspect, but rarely intellectoalize 
as a distinct accomplishment. 

The following suggestions, some old and some new, are included here 
to indicate to you ways to proceed constructively in the development 
of group unity: 

t. Plan with children in such ways that they are responsible, as a group, for 
putting their plans into aedan. 

3. Share leadenmp in such ways that “group leadership” rather than indi- 
vidual domination results and is valued. 

3. Provide such socially useful work experiences that, in the doing, group 
pride in accomplishment k achieved. 

4. Share curriculum experiences with other groups of children and adults 
in such ways that your gtoop, rather than the indiwduat chUd. achieves 
recwiition. 

j. Guide children in tlie decondon and care of their classroom so that thty, 
as a group, are proud of their “school home.” 

6. Utilize trips. experience*readlog chans, games, choral reading, and asem- 
bly programs in ways (hat foster group cooperation. 

7. Use committee work to extend social group feeling. 

5. Plan and use with the children evalmcion ceehnTques that help tliem 
improve group socialization rather than promote desiiucrive com^diioo. 

As you work to achieve a desirable group spirit, you xvill want to keep 
in mind that the purpose of such a spirit is not an end In itself. Its purpose 
is, rather, to help every child to imprttvc his ways of working demo- 
cradcally with others, to learn bow to be an effective member of a group, 
to find sarisfaction in group accompUshroent, and to discover the values 
of group anion for the common welfa«. Seldom will you project 
activities primarily for the purpose of developing group solidarity. Many 
school crpcricnces, however, can fonciionally become opportunities for 
meaningful socialization if you but make the most of the various erperi- 
ences which children are having in your dassroom. 


THE TEACHER AS ENVIRONMENT 

In the living and learning of children it is evident that environment 
plays a significant rdle. Persons constitute an important aspect of that 
environment. QiiTdren arc very sensfttvc to the human efements in their 
environment. They have keen abilities to detect social distance. They are 
particularly aware of sincerity and insmccrity, consistencies and mconsis- 
tendes, fairness and unfairness. Children get their security at school in 
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large measure from pobed, healthful grou-n-ups and through appropriate 
relationships with peers. 

This all means that the teacher himself, as environment for children, 
is perhaps the most important consideration in the development of a 
constructively educative classroom environment. ^V’he^ you become a 
member of the classroom group as a student teacher, a signmeast addition 
is made to the environment of the children- 
Tke Teacher as a PenonaUtj. As has been reiterated throughout this 
chapter, you, as a distinct persorulity, mai'c a very real difference in the 
living and learning of chUdrcn. The contacts which chQdrtn have with 
you are benefidal to the ertent that }*onr ou-n peisonalitj' strengths, 
as you guide them, nahe you a uholesomc influence. As a person in the 
children’s environment, here are some ideas for you to think abouc 

t. CMdren prefer teachers who Bre well-rounded penooal adult lives 
which, indirectly, enrich ihrir contributions to school lisii^. 

а. C3i3dren enjoy adults who have sufictest rmotiorul and soml nuuuity 
that the}' are wholesomely adjtmed to tddr living. 

3. Quldrea prefer to work with adults who Imovr how* to manage their 
ewQ strains and tendons and who anderstand. to some extest, die 
emotional reactions which thev' brii^ to the classroom. 

4. Children work well with adults who have sofidens feeHscs of securny 
that they are, In their own best wa}'i. dynamie and pohtd. 

5. Childres want to work with teachers who lihe people, who hare faith ia 
pcOTte. 

б. Children recoil fnTin teachers wbo have compolaons to dominate, or 
who CSC any forma of sadistic behavior in the classroom. 

7. Children like teachen whose sense of humor adds to each day’s 
living together. 

E. Children work best widi teachers who maintain a well-balanced perspec- 
tive in winch no child's healthful development b saciiflced to the exigen- 
cies of standards, subject matter, or school roctins. 

9. Quldren a p p r eciate teachers who are intellectuany alert, creative, and 
capable of parndpiti:^ themselves in the aerivuies which they ask 
mdmdoals and groups to purvoe. 

10. ChOdren look to their teauier for competeitc guidance in the solution of 
classroom problems; tiiey er p e ex their teacher to be able to cope realist- 
jcally and practically uuh the problems of group living. 

The Teacher as an Expm. At the present lime there is considerable 
confusion as to the role of the teacher as an eipert. In practice, realistically, 
thb b one influendal aspect of being “environment for children. In a 
dcmocrac}' there b a plac« for expeitnes if h b used for the good of the 
group as a whole. The role of ite e^iert m the classroom b that of an 
insightfnl person who sees hb job not only as a subject-inatttr spe c i a list 
but also as a “human engineer.” In j’oor role as expert in children’s en- 
vironment, here are some guides which yon will want to vhhiV about: 
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I. The expert Starts with the child where he is and thinks of him In terms 
of whit he may betome. 

j. The expert guides children in making choices that lead to higher quali- 
tJM of living and in intc^rctmg ejqwriences that lead to high« levds of 
thinking, 

j. The exMrt so guides children that personal adjustment is encouraged 
and maladiustments are alleviated. 

4. The expert leads children to improved ways of meeting oppositions, 
obstacles, frustrations. 

S- The expert erxourages children to prize Increasing indqwidence, srif- 
control, adaptability, and “growing up.” 

6. The expen helps children develop deeper insight into social processes 
and soaal needL 

7. The expert has socially Useful knowledge to contribute to studies under- 
cakea 

8. The expert is capable of guiding children In the improvement of rhe 
skills ot learning. 

9. The expert makes available many sources of materials that facilitate 
learning. 

10. The expert viesvs his job as that of a service agent: service in guiding 

X rfertce; serfice h gtwdatg for mtvgndctti sen'hc in e*'*?cr«fMg de- 
jment and evidence of growth: strvKt in interpreting and extending 
knowledge, skills, and appreciations. 

The Teeeher ts Exphrer, In the modem elementary school the teacher 
>s no longer meiety a pedagogical mechanic who drills on skills, shapes 
opiiuon, hammers knowledge into children’s heads, or tinkers with human 
relationships. To help children in the integration of espericnce, the 
modem teacher muse become intimately a«}uainted with the local com- 
munity, its backgrounds and resources; with the children, their back- 
grounds and capabilities; with various matcrisb of instrucrion, their \^lues 
and uses. In other words, the modern teacher must be an explorer. In an 
experience approach to educarion, exploration leads the teacher into areas 
new for him as well as for the children. Here are some suggestions for 
beconung a teacher-explorer: 

t. Accept the role, with security, of # learner among learners, a pardcipator 
in the cooperadve process of discovery. 
j. Recognize that the joy of discovery b an exhilaradng experience for 
children and that your greater maturity and broader horizons may add 
to the quality of their explorations and dbcovefics. 

3. Adventure with children into problems which need the combined in- 
ttlligence of the group to reach satisfying results. 

4. View the classroom as a laboratoiy for eodperative research in various 
aspects of pcrsonsl-soefai lii ing and funcdoriM learning, 
j. Eiperimenc with the children in new media of creative expression. 

6. Create methods and devices that are appropriate to the needs of the 
children and to the situation at hand rather than rely on fixed methods and 
patterns. 
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7. Give up joyously the role of b«ng the omniscient and omnipotent, and 
proceed to leam while you teach. 

The Teacher as Artist. In Art as Experience, John Detvey says that in 
any type of experience where uch phase flows freely into what ensues, 
without loss of the identity of dte parts in the achievement of the whole, 
there are aesthetic overtones. Sneh oreitones arc achieved in integraoon 
and fulfillment, through ordered and psychologically organized move- 
ment or progress. In the classroom the teacher can foster this aesthetic 
quality of experience. In this way the teacher becomes an artist himself. 

The following ideas are presented to suggest ways in which you can 
move from apprenticeship toward arosny in your teaching: 

r. See that the activities of a period or a day are so harmonized and move 
forward with such psychological effectiveness that a rhythm of dme and 
a satisfying sense of falfiilment ate achieved by the child r en. 

а. Anticipate and thus avoid those scenes and sessions that mar harmonious 
worting topther. If undesirable situations do arise, handle them in such 
ways tlut the therapy iuelf becomes an integrating erperience. 

3. Avoid mechanistic patterns of teaching that dull the desire for farther 
teaming. 

4. Guide positively away from rigidities, coercions, sobmissions, incoher- 
ences, or aimless tndulgeaces which lead away from tmhy of experience 
or cause disintegration. 

5. Enhance the personal and soda! living In the classroom with its own 
kind of beauty that is felt, sought, and chenshed by the chOdreo. 

б . Blend )our personality with tlut of die group in nch ways that mutual 
respect and desirable modes of working, playing, and leanuog together 
ate the climax of youx teaching and of chu^en’s learning. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

As you continue workii^ throughout your student leaching experience 
to create and maintain a classroom environment that is constructively edu- 
cative, you will need regularly to take inventory of where you are in 
such a process. The following evaluative enteria are presented for your 
occasional reference: 

1. Tke Phytiea! EmiroTTmem; 

As you study the suggesdoos made in this chapter for the creation of a 
desiraite physical environment, in what specific ways have you been able to 
contribute to the improvement of conditions in your room’ List what you 
consider next steps with which yoo may now proceed- What also do you see 
as desirable improvements whiem will tw a longer nme to accomplish? 
a. The InteiUctual Atmosphere: 

Wherein have you been most successful in creating for the children whom 
jou teach a stimulating mrellccnial atmosphere’ What learning experiences 
(direct, vicarious, conanumg, related, utihtanan, aesthetic, reflective) do you 
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no%v need to Jearn to use more effectively? Wiy « this the case’ Whar, 
spedfica^', do you now see that you C3Q do about these matters’ 

Recall incidents where you tKcd or might have used condnuing and related 
experiences to good advantage. Reconsider how you actually used potcndaJly 
functional learning experiences whh duidten. 
j. Tbs Emotional Climate: 

AVhat ore your chief strengths at present in guiding individuals and the 
group toward better emotional adjustments’ What help do you need at 

f resent from your critic teacher, your college teachers, or books, to give you 
Hither insight into how best to aid an individual child or a group of chEdren 
in growth toward emotional maturity? If there are chEdren with whom you 
have failed in this respect, how do you interpret this failure* Which children 
do you think need the help of specialists such as the psychologist, psychiatrist, 
pediatrician, or speech and heating therapist* What arc your present- long- 
range plans for improving the ecnotionat cumatc of your classroom? 

4. The Sochi Fremeviark: 

VATiat evidences are you seeing of unproved socialization of individuals and 
the group with respect to their leadership abilities, their social scnsidvicy, their 
contributions to group solidarity? Wherein hate you as the teacher con- 
tributed most effectively to such socialization’ list the problems of socia^- 
tioa which you nou* need to talk over with yonr critic teacher and supervisor. 
AVhat problems of socialization do you heutate to try to handle alone? AVhac 
help can you get on these problems? 

5. The Teaebee at Cnviromnent: 

In general, wherein do you know that you have been a good environmental 
inffoence for the children whom you teach’ AVhat evidences can you cire 
riiat you are learning to be increasingly effective as an expert, explorer, and 
artist teacher? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

I. Aa you recriJ the clemencary-school ebssrooms of your chEdhood, what 
do you remember as particularly desiraUe characteristics of those classroom 
environments’ 

X. ‘■How barren!” "How clurrered’” "How oicciy balanced!" were com- 
ments made after visiting three classrooms. What would you say are the 
effects of each of these types of environment on chEdren’ 

j. The materials in the classroom environment actually make a difference 
In the ideas that ctuldren accept. They contribute directly to children’s learn- 
ing. How can the environment created in the classroom be utilized to help 
enUdfen gain concepts’ Get deeper insights? 

4. A lecturer recently said, "A child spends approximately a third of his 
waking hours at school.” What ate the impheations of this statement for the 
Creadon of a desirable emotional climate in the classroom* 

5. What do you consider the chief disth^uishing characteristics of an 
autocratic, a laissez fairc, and a democratic socul setting in the ebssroom’ 

6. When a school-board member asked the new superintendent of schools 
what he considered the most inmonant riffle factor in the school environ- 
ment, the superintendent immedutely replied, “The teacher!” How is the 
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*The H\-giene of Wort" is pmemed in Clwpter XV of this book. You will 
Und this dumsion psrtioularl}* vgtuSeata respect to (he phniolcviezl tnd 
emotional conditions provided in the school environment. ^ 

Rasey, Muie, Toward Manmiy {New York, Hpnds, Ddridjre jnd Company, 1948). 

You will find that this entire book Will sbmuliie you to think about many ways 
in which you can guide childTcn as they grow and develup toward em^oni- 
sociil maturity. 

SoioauNC, Raleigh, Student Teaetmg (New York, McGraw.HiU (Jompany, Inc, 
1940). 

On pages 81 through By. you wnll find a check list on the personality of a class- 
room tMt will be of value to you in appraising your improvement of your 
classroom envutinment. 

ZiRBES, Laura, “Modem Settings for Leaming,” Bduestiona! teaJerthlp, VoL 5, 
(March, pp jyi-fy 

Here is a challenging aracle which discusses practical Vsyg to improve the 
learning environment for children. 



CHAPTER VII 


Guiding Childrm in Self-Discipline 

T he development of self-disdplmcd individuils b a major goal of the 
modem elementary school runheimore, not any of the other tmjor 
goals of the school can be 3chie\ed unless the children and their teacher 
Uve together in a properly disciplined siiuation-in an atmosphere that 
b conducive, in turn, to prodactivc worfe, healthful play, and relaxing rest. 
Even if there were no other reason, the teacher must be successful with 
dbctplinc to gain and hold the respect of the children. He b tried out 
thoroughly and if he b noc equal to the challenge of organizing, guiding, 
and controlling the group of children, his teaching will be difficult indeeA 
Healthy, normal children resist authoritarian domination bttt need and 
welcome the securitj* of mature, adult guidance. 

When student teachers arc asked w^t concerns them most about the 
job, they invariably anstver, “Discipline!” Possibly you have felt the 
same way. Your early tteeks on the job may have confirmed thb concern 
and you are now even more aware that the promotion and maintenance 
of acceptable behavior b a vital problem in modem clementarj’ schools. 
You hare realized, too, chat thb concern for desirable dtsctpline b shared 
by the critic teacher, other teachers in the school, the principal and 
parents. You no doubt know that your effectiveness in matters of discipline 
b an importsint factor in determining your success with student teachir^- 
Thb emphasb upon dbctpline is, of course, justified. Ineffective socij 
control the absence of real discipline, b probably the most frequent cause 
of teaching faOare. Good dbdplinarians in the modem sense are not bom; 
on the contrary, teachers who live well with children have worked hard 
to get that way. Thb chapter b written to help you better understand 
the meaning of discipline and to make some suggestions which will assist 
you in promoting and maintaining acceptable social behavior in your 
classroom. 


THE MEANIKG OF DISCIPLINZ 

Dbdpllne b another word used by educators that b subject to many 
and vaned interpretaoons. Traditionally, dbcipline was identified 'ViA 
teacher domination. The “good” dcQplmaiian was one who forced his 
standards of behavior on the group of children to achieve continual quiet, 
mS 
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military order, sertnic obedience, shallow courtesy, and regimented uni- 
formity of behavior. Modem teachers take a broader view, and are con- 
cerned primarily witli developing disciplioed sclf-dirccrlon in children. 
Mucli emphavis is now placed upon freedom foe the child to act on he 
oim thinking rather than to coMortn onthinkingly to inflexible rules of 
behavior imposed upon him. 

To some tcaclicts and la^Tncn, however, the modem approach to disci- 
pline has seemed to mean no discipline at alL Freedom been confused 
with license .ind the modem school has been caricatured as an institution 
in which the children do just as they please with no regard for others. As 
a student teacher you must be clear and consistent in your thinking about 
the meaning of discipline, and the rfile of the teacher in guiding children 
in self-discipline. 

A Definition of DhelpUne. Discipline may be defined as the intelligent, 
cfTective coordination of the individual’s dnves and impulses tmvard the 
achievement of his goals. This means that the behavior of an individual 
may be understood only in relation to the goals toward which he is 
striving. This definition implies that discipline is not something chat is 
imposed upon the individual but is for the most part an achievement of the 
individual himself. The person who succeeds in coordinating bis drives 
and impubes in such a u'sy that he works e/Tectively toward achieving his 
goals should be considered a disciplined person. 

Group discipline refen to intefUgent. efTcctive coSrdinadon of drives 
and impubes of the members of the group toward the realization of group 
goab. Such goab are those which cannot be accomplished by one indi- 
vidual but, of ncccssit)’, involve cooperative group action. 

A goal may be posiove or negative; righr or wrong; just or unjust What 
makes a goal positive, right, or just is a complex matter. Judgments are 
influenced by such factors as die culture in which the individual lives, 
the family patterns of behavior, and the values to which the individual 
gives allegiance. It b conceivable, and in fact not uncommon, that the 
disciplined person or the disciplined group may be working toward goals 
that arc socially unacceptable. In such a case the effects of their actions 
upon other persons are not taken responsibly into consideration An 
inrerpretadon of discipline for sebook in a democracy must be positive 
in emphasis. Every child must kam to anticipate and accept the conse- 
quences of his owm behavior if be is to be permitted to live freely. He 
must leam to consider the total effect, insofar as he can see ic, of his actions 
on all persons who might be involved. 

The PThnary Source of Disciplme. In the out-moded concept of school 
management, the primary source of dtsciplmc ^vas the authority of the 
teacher. He judged the behavior of the children in terms of hb purposes 
and goak rather than those of the children and meted out rewards and 
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punishments accordingly. The child had no choice but to conform to the 
rigid requirements of an infieiible curriculum and the standards of con- 
duct prescribed by the teacher. To the non-conformist went punishment 
that all too frequently bore no relationship to the unconventional be- 
havior, while to the meek, conforming, dodle child went rewards that 
encouraged him in personally stultifying behavior. 

In the modem elementary school the primatj' source of discipline 
resides in the nature of the enterprises that are undertaken by the indi- 
viduals and the groups. In such enterprises all children concerned have 
not only an opportunity to contribute but also an obligation to accept 
responsibilitj' for the success of the undertaking. The control of individual 
actions is affected by the whole enterprise in which the individual b m- 
volved and by the plan for its accomplbhmcnt. For example, if a com- 
mittee of children have accepted responsibility for building a pen for 
a guinea pig which will arrive on Friday, the pen must be ready or the 
entire situation will be affected negatively. Or, if on a given day a com- 
mittee of children are responsible for a report to the class on one phase 
of the hroad-utut work, they must be ready with that report or the work 
of the entire class suffers. Moreover, if the members of the committee 
faave accepted individual respontibilities for parts of the report, then each 
iodiridual must have done hb job. Id such a ra»r the cimd wbo b not 
ready with hb share of the w'otk, and has no satisfactory explanation for 
hb failure, should know* that he has let hb classmates down and that hb 
behavior b unaccepable. He must face the fact that the group undertaking 
is impeded because he has not dbcipllned himself. If the child's reaction b 
that the most serious aspect of hb failure b the cLspleasore of the teacher, 
the source of dbcipline b the authority of the teacher rather than the 
demands of the group enterprise. 

Thb interpretation of the role of the teacher does not mean that there 
will not be times when he must use hb authority in a direct manner. What 
b intended b that the number of times that he exerts control in a direct 
way should be few in contrast to the number of times that the source 
of the discipline resides in the mnire of the group undertaking. Further- 
more, when the teacher does use hb authority for direct control, he 
does so in the interests of the group and the success of the on-going 
enterprise. Such a teacher avoids saymg, “You do this because I say so.” 
Rather he says, "Unless you do your part, our work w'ill not be well 
done.” The necessi^ for direct control by the teacher should diminbh, 
in a good school, as the children grow more mature. 

Derrunds upon the Teacher. This modem concept of discipline demands 
a great deal from even the expcnenced teacher. He must understand the 
children w ith whom he works and be sensitive to the goab toward which 
they strive. He must understand that the behavior of the individual child 
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is influenced by the groups of which he B a member; and that the child’s 
behavior ^vill vary from group tt» group. The teacher must know, too, 
that the behavior of children will relate significantly to the stages of 
development through which they are progressing. At diflferent ages chil- 
dren are ready for, and equal to, diflerent goals For example, five-year- 
olds must work for rather immediate goals whereas most eleven-year-olds 
will be capable of the discipline involved in working toward long-term 
goals with deferred rewards. Part of the guidance function of the teacher 
is, of course, to help children diink and plan more and more in terms of 
long-range goals, and thus become increasingly self-disciplined. 

Tlic student teacher who recognizes that the primary source of disci- 
pline must reside in the nature of the enterprises undertaken will likewise 
recognize that human motivation is complex. The child’s behavior In a 
single instance is usually prompted by varied motives, of some of which 
the child himself is not entirely aware. As a student teacher you must do 
the best you can. Try to undetstand why children act as they do, be 
insightful as to their goals, and know that you must guide cluldren Sjunpa- 
thctically, even though you arc not positive of the reasons for their be- 
havior. 

CSINO A MODERN CONCEPT OP DlSaPUNE 

Children of elementafj'.«ehool age are frequently subjected to control 
and guidance by a number of adults who hold conflicting ideas as to 
how children should behave. Within one family a mothtr, a father, and 
a grandparenr may be in serious disagreement. At school the child may 
experience the guidance of teachers who value widely differing patterns 
of child behavior. 

Children are amazingly adaptable. Hon-ever, many of them are influ- 
enced by homes, schools, and churches where it is literally impossible for 
them to reconcile the conflicti:^ ideas of the adults who exert authority 
over them. Children, then, are often genuinely confused as ro the behavior 
expected of them in various situations. Teachers have three interrelated 
responsibilides in this connection. First, they must continue to study the 
individual children with whom they are working. Second, they must coop- 
erate with the home and with other ceachers in attempting to narrow the 
gaps benveen the ideas of the various adults who work with the children. 
Thitd, they muse continuously avail themselves of the new literature of 
child development in order to increase their abilities in educative child 
guidance. 

Discipime md Basle Needs. All beharior is goal-seeking; every act of 
the child is directed in some way toward the satisfaction of his basic 
needs. Obviously the child strives only toward those goals which con- 
tribute to the meeting of his txisic needs. As has been emphasized, th» 
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Student teacher most know the phy^logicah emotional-social, and intel- 
lectual needs of children if he fe to understand child behavior. Discipline 
has already been defined as the hannonioos coordination of the individual’s 
drives and impulses toward the achievement of his goals. If discipline is 
to be constructive, each act of a child must be interpreted in the light of 
these continuing basic needs and the particular goals which the child is 
pursuing. 

A shocking proportion of what ts called “misbehavior” in outmoded, 
traditional, subject-centered schools is due to a school program which dis- 
regards many of the basic needs of children. To illustrate, bodily exercise 
is a basic need for human beings and frequent exercise of the large muscles 
is a “must" for growing children. A major goal for sevcn-ycar-oId Joe is 
to learn to read. But Joe’s body can stay still for only short periods of 
rime unless he is asleep. The first twenty minutes of reading time Joe docs 
a good job of staying on his chair because his drives in connection vvith 
reading are powerful. When the reading time extends far beyond the 
relatively brief period, Joe's need for exercising those large muscles begins 
to compete vvith his goal of learning to read. He becomes restless and 
invents excuses for leaving his chair. The longer he is expected to remain 
inactive the more trouble his body gives him until he may become down- 
right aggressive. The teacher who does not undemand physiological needs 
inteqirets this behavior as evidence of a bek of inieres: m reading, an 
uncooperative attitude, or just general naughtiness. 

The modem teacher, aware of the need on the part of the child for a 
rhythm of work, exercise, and rest, pbns periodic activity throughout the 
school day and knoirs that Joe and his cl^smates most have exercise. The 
modem teacher knows, too, that work which permits little physical ac- 
tivity may continue for only rcbti^ely short periods of time. Through this 
type of planning a considerable amount of “misbehavior” which is other- 
wise inevitable may be eliminated. 

As a student teacher, you should continue to keep foremost in your 
thinking the basic needs of children, and remember that any enterprise 
pbnned for children w'hich docs not take sufficiently into account these 
basic needs is bound to fail. Thus you can help children to be the decent 
socbl beings that they’ desire to be. 

Discipline and Democracy. A major purpose of American public schools 
is to maintain and improve our democratic society— a society which de- 
pends for fulfilment upon cooperative, self-directive and, thus, self-disd- 
plined individuals. To fulfill this purpose, schools should be bboratorics 
in which children come to understand, appreebte, and continuously ex- 
perience democracy as their way of life. Modem schook, as has been 
emphasiaed previously, value re^KCt for the individual personality, and 
strive for optimum dei'clopment of the individual m rebtion to his needs 
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and purposes and in relation to the demands of t!\e democratic society in 
which he lives. The modem teacher functions democratically as a leader 
and a guide. Growth in self-d^'pline is appraised in terms of the extent 
to which children share in intelligently making decisions, leam Co acc 
on their own thinking, and accept rcsponsibili^f for their actions. Any 
acceptable theory of discipline for modem schools must square with 
these purposes and procedures. 

Schools arc not alone in aftcinpting ro provide for improved practice 
in democratic living. Other American institutions, too, are adjusting to a 
rapidly changing social order. It has become more and more apparent that 
the very existence of democracy and the solution of the tremendous 
problems of the machine age depend upon the action of sel/'dirccrive, 
responsible cititens. This new trend toward further democratizing our 
living can he observed in practices in indusuy. Workers in our factories 
ate being increasingly encouraged to think for themselves and arc being 
given a share in decision-making. Increasingly, in industry, there is less 
demand for workers M’ho respond only to dominating leadership. Rather, 
industry is requesting workers who can contribute ideas as well as brasvn, 
and can control and direct themselves in cooperauVe undertakings. In- 
dustry is also looking to a new type of self-disciplmed leader who under- 
stands the meaning of cooperative action benv cen employer and employee, 
foreman and worker. Here Is obviously a new’ interpretation of the mean- 
ing of discipline in industrial relations. 

In recent years a similar re-interpretation of discipline in a democrat 
has occurred in the armed forces. No longer can one refer accurately to 
“militaxj' discipline” to exemplify a demand for blind, smpid, unthinking 
obedience W one’s superiors. Oor military leaders now know that Amtn- 
can men do not operate effectively in an autocratic situation even in the 
emeigency of war. Moreover, World War II furnished evidence that 
modem warfare with its compb'eated technical equipment requires men 
W'ho can be sclf'dircctivc in action. Thus the training of scrv’icc men 
tended to encourage more initbtivc, cooperation, self-direction, and re- 
spect for the other person’s intelligence, 

■With trends toward democratic concepts of self-discipline observable 
in industry, military organizations, the home, and certain youth groups, 
what Can be said about schook’ Have schools been m a leadership position 
in this real movement toward democracy? Our schools have been widely 
referred to as reacdoaary or irresponsible in respect to discipb'ne— as an 
insticubon out of step with other Insuiotions. Some critics say that in 
tj’pical schools children arc still regimented and subjected to outmoded 
/arms of panfshment for aaa-coafaraury. They point out that in most 
schools children have no sigiuiicant share in making decisions about their 
school living and thus arc following or learning autocratic patterns of 
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behavior. These critics assert that schools are depriving children of the 
opportunity to develop in seli-disdpline. 

Other critics daun that schools perniic and encourage laissez Zaire prac- 
tices in which children work and play as individualists with little regard 
for the rights and privileges of others. In these schools, so say the critics, 
teachen refrain from exerting control of any kind and allow children to 
“run wild.” As a result children are undisdplined and ill-fitted for life 
outside the school. 

W'hile these criticisms of onr schools are unjustified or exaggerated, 
reflecting the confusion that accompanies social change, they do point 
out that schools must help to reduce sodal lag. In the guidance of the 
young, schools must assume a role of leadership that is compatible vrith 
the directions of change in the culture. It should be dear to the student 
teacher that schools must be truly democratic in that self-direction must be 
valued over unthinking conformity, and that respect for the worth and 
dignity of each child must replace any vestiges of the “master-slave” 
tradition of child training. 

Freedom and Diteipline. If you accept the thesis that the primary source 
of social control resides in the nature of die enterprises being uadercaken, 
you are faced continually with decirions as to the nature of desirable 
freedom. You tviU strive for an atmosphere of freedom in your classroom 
and resist being dictatorial or dominating. Yet on those occasions when 
you exert control over the children in a firm manner, you may wonder if 
this procedure on your part is consistent with a modem approach to 
discipline. 

When teachers have difficulty controlling children in an intelligent 
manner, the cause of the faiJuie is frequently the absence of adequate 
planning-in-advance. Careful planning by the teacher, supplemented by 
planning which involves both the children and the teacher, normally 
results in work, play, and rest which creates situations that of themselves 
tend to exercise control over what rhe children do. 

The behavior of each child, however, is influenced to a large extent by 
his past experience. "Ihc greater part of these past experiences have taken 
place outside the schooL Thus there arc likely to be some children in your 
group who, when they come to school, are already the victims of seriously 
miseducative experience. It is not sensible to expect that these children 
XV ill always respond normally to the school program no matter how wisely 
and carefully it has been planned. There can be, of course, no set rules 
or procedures for handling such diildren. %Vhat freedom for them is to 
mean and what freedom they can be allowed will depend upon the 
student teacher’s knowledge and tmdetstanding of each child, and the 
degree to which their behavior b influencing negatively the work of the 
whole group. In the school situarion, that which is best for most of the 
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chiJdren must ultimately dcteiminc the natore of the /fee<3<?m that any 
one child is to espcricncc. 

The role of freedom in the educauve process is sufficiently important 
that guiding principles are offered here. TTiesc should ans^ver some of your 
quesUons as to the nature of desirable freedom and its relation to discipline. 

I. The teacher can gain hno-aleige of the real nature of bis cbUJren only 
m a fffcool jimaf/on tshieh permits freedom of outuard piovetiient. Enforced 
quiet and sitting still at desks for long periods of time, marching in line, moving 
only upon rfgnal from the teacher often creates a siimdon which prevents 
children from revealing their iroe narures. In such a regimented classroom 
children may appear to be anentive, industrious, and obedient only because 
they have learned that to appear otherwise is to invite trouble. Qiildrcn should 
have appropriare and par^seftil freedom of movement about the classroom 
and the school, as well as on the playground. The use of this freedom miKt 
be carefully planned. 

a. Bodily activity is mvohtd in intelleetual activity for the child of ele- 
, mentary-school age. Since the gtearcr prt of Icamiog for the joung child is 
* direct, it is readily apparent that bodily movement is involved in this learning 
\ as the child investigates, explores, manipulates, experiments, constructs, drama* 

1 tires, and so on. Periods of quiet for reflective thinking, however, should be 
provided and eodpecarively plamteJ. These periods should follow times 0/ 
activin* and be used for organktng and further assimilating what has been 
leanieu through overt action. 

)■ freedom •ah'eb it educative invoivet freedom of the inielleet at veil at 
freedom of phytiea! aakity. IVhen one thinks of freedom for children, he 
often thinks solely of physical freedom. Cdueatioiully significant freedom for 
the child must include freedom of thought, purpose, desire, observation, and 
judgment. Rigid question-and-arewer rccifaiion. unquestioned acceptance^ of 
s^gle authomiea, rate memoriration of isolated facts, and similar practices 
violate this important principle. 

4. Freedom IS nor an end in itielf. Freedom for freedom’s sake is an unwise 
guiding principle for the classroom. UrdcK freedom for the child is accom- 
panied by thinking, orgatuiing, and planning in connection with worthwhile 
goals, the freedom may be merdy a means by which the child becomes the 
victim of his own impulses. Unless the childs impulses and drives are con- 
trolled by his intelligence, pseodo-freedom will hurt him. In other words, 
self-discipline and the ability to ow freedom wisely must develop together. 
The amount of freedom that a child can handle, and thus be encouraged to 
accept, will depend upon the extent to which he can dtsapline himself. The 
rdlc of the teacher is continuously one of making intelligent choices as to 
the nature of the freedom that tKc child can use wisely, fie will, at times; 
find it necessary to withdraw freedom in certain xituaiions from the individual 
or the group. 

j. The mere tetnoval of external control does not giiarmiee fyovtb in self- 
discipline. Although the child cannot develop sclf-dtsetpline without freedom 
to make decisions, this freedom w not m and of itself a ^arantee of growth in 
desifsWc dtimkuts. The tesclter mast provide freedom for the child only 
in those utuitions in which there is a reasonable eipeetincy that the child 
can make intelligent decisions. To help the child grow* in the ability to use 
freedom in a responsible way, the teamt must assume his aharc of responsi- 
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biljty for the child’s actions. ^Vhtn the child fads to use freedom properly, 
the teacher, too, fails to a degree. Childrca need the security of this sharra 
responsibility. 

6. Freedom erd pbedienee depend upon each other. Freedom for the chDd 
to develop his own judgment through maUng choices where there are several 
alternatives must be accompanied with the exercise of obedience in situations 
where there is no alternative. In some siniadons in which he will have no 
choice, the young chdd must do as the teacher or parent directs. The slx-year- 
old does not decide how he will leave the school building in case of fire. The 
ten-year-old does nor decide whether he will cross the busy thoroughfare at 
the comer where the safci>’ patrol is stationed or in the middle of tfce block. 
The child must leam that in many areas of living he will have the opportunity 
to make choices, but that in others at a given tune he must accept the role of 
obedience. Discipline begins wah the acceptance of the role of obedience 
but, as the child matures, true discipline comes largely from within. A person 
is not completely disciplined until he can cootrol himself from within and 
intclLgently accept the role of obedience to appropriate outside authority. 

7. When a group decision is reached in toluiion of a problem, the individual 
child it not free to decide vthether or not be teiU abide by the decision. In a 
well-disciplined classroom many decisions will be made by the entire group 
in a democratic manner, fn thu process each child will be encouraged to 
present evidence and to express opinions. When the decision b reached, how- 
ever, either by common cooseot or by vote, then each child b obligated to 
live by the agreement until new agreements have been reached. The teacher’s 
role b to provide the areas of choice in which deebions may be made by the 
endre group, to arrange and guide democratic processes, and then to share 
responsibility for translatmg the deciaon into action. Children most leare that 
the privilege of making group decbioos b accompanied by responsibility fox 
making the deebions work. 

8. Freedom of choice for the im/friduiil child must be accompanied by bis 
acceptance of respontibihty. One of the purposes of the teacher in freeing the 
child to make choices as to hb course of action b to bring him face to face 
wdib genuine lesponsibili^'. Oiildrea should be permitted to make choices 
important to them, they most leam that they should follow through with what 
they have decided to do; they must leam to sec and accept consequences of 
unfulfilled obbgadons. If Maty chooses to use her work period to write a 
letter in coonecdon with the broad-unh work, then she should work on the 
letter daring that rime. Modifications of accepted responsibilities may be 
justified when unfotseen clrcumseanccs. such as illness, fatigue, frustration, or 
unwise choices, make such modifications the intelligent way to behave. 

9. The amount of freedom and the aeeompanyhig responsibility a child is 
given should be related to his maturity. Experience in making decisions and 
accepting responsibiliiy should parallel devuopmental levels. Too much re- 
^nslbillcy, as with too much independence, can be thwarting and frustrating. 
Furthermore, young children need help in making choices and facing the 
consequences of their acaons. The teacher must help with analyzing mistakes 
and wnh re-planning that protmses tt> lead to more sansfying rwHlts. In short, 
the teacher has a contmnmg responrilrility to help the <^d grow in the 
ability to make wise choices. 

10. Freedom trrust be genuine, earned, and continuous. Freedom that b 
genuine b not faked or artificial, once given it is not taken back unless the 
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welfare of the child demands it. A cltfld earns freedom through reasonably 
intelligent use of it. Freedom is continuous when it is not subject to incon- 
sistencies on the part of the teacher. Freedom in this sense becomes an aspect 
of iiting that penneates the acrttoqdiere of die dassroom. 

In the school and classroom where freedom of the tjuality discussed 
above exists, the child is emotionally free to be himself-to be differenr, ro 
be in the minorit)', to admit that he does not know, to express honest 
doubts, to reveal concerns and worries. 

Vaderstanding the Ciiwet of Anti-tochl Sehnior. No child js “good” 
or “bad." Each child behaves in a way that promises to be most satisfying 
to him. This behavior often lends to be distressing to the teacher in that 
it disrupts the group in its work or presents evidence that the child is 
not making grotvih in proper directions. The modem teacher knoll’s that 
there are underlying causes for anti-social behavior and searches for those 
causes. 

The primary cause of the anri-sodai behavior of a given child may 
stem from an undesirable home situation, an unwholesome neighborhood, 
membership in a minority group, a rigid school curriculum, phj’sical 
peculiarities, mental deficiency, or continued association with a tense, un- 
happy teacher. Often the basic difficult)' is a combinarion of these condi- 
tions. 

Among the mabdjustments that may result from these conditions and 
cause anri-sociat behavior arc over-protection, rejection, fatigue, hyper^ 
tension, fnutration, malnutrition, undue fear, over-anxiet)', and disease. A 
child suffering from one or more of these maladjustments acts in a manner 
which offers some hope to him of relieving the condition. Thus, the over- 
protected cljjld ma)' cry to gain the sympath)' of rhe teacher and his 
classmates because tliis behavior has been previously rewarding. The re- 
jected child may be defiant, uncooperative, and aggressh’e because 
repeared friendly overtures have not resulted in acceptance. The im- 
portant points for the student teacher are that behavior is caused and 
that guidance toward lasting improvement begins with understanding of 
the source. 

A continuing difficulty for the student teacher is that these maladjust- 
ments vary in depth. The difficulty may be extremely deep-seated or it 
may be shallow and temporary. Norroalty, however, is not the absence of 
problems. It is a rare chdd who is not having some difficulty with the 
problems of living. Tlie child who seems to have no problems whatsoever 
and behaves habitually in the most conventional manner has probably 
learned that it is better for him ro conceal his problems, and has become 
e.xpcrt in so doing. Normalcy involves realistically facing problems, in- 
telligently anacking them, and achieving continued adjustments through 
reasonable success. 
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As a student teacher, you will undoubtedly be worki'f^ tnth )‘our 
particular group of children for only a shoR time— a matter of months. For 
this reason, especially, you must remendwr that the progress the child 
makes in relieving himself from serious maladjustments b slow. A little 
improvement in behavior b to be greatly respected. Moreover, progress 
b seldom steady, either with the behavior of the individual or that of 
the group- A given child will seem to make marked progress and then 
slip back. Thb b entirely normal and to be expected. Real improvement 
can be noted by observing how far the child regresses and whether or 
not, after hb regression, he progresses beyond any previous point of 
achievement. 

Symptoms of Mahdpatments. A child’s behavior b alwaj’s indicative, 
if it can be properly interpreted, of adjustment or mabdjustment. SjTiip- 
toms are important orjy as they fumbh clues to serious diiHcuIdes. The 
teacher will alwaj’s try to understand aggression, withdrawal, and other 
such problems as sj’mptoms. He will know that temper tantrums, hitting 
or slapping, name-calUng, sarcasm, and destruction of propertj' are forms 
of aggrcssb'e behavior. He will know, too, that withdrawal b esndenced 
by such behavior as day dreaming, inattentivtness, extreme forgetfulness, 
and truancy. Other problems that may be in evidence in hb classroom 
include cheating, st^ng, overt defiaiice, and premature sex behavior. 
The understanding teacher will seek causation bej’ond the sj^iiptomatic 
behavior— causation such as rejecdon, inferiority, frustration over* 
anxiet)*, over-protection, or undue fear. 

Real progress seldom comes from a direct anack on these sjTnptoms. 
Some anti-social beha^’ior in the classroom can be ignored as to any 
immediate corrective measures and recognized as the sj’mptomatic b^ 
havior which it b. Realistically, however, there will be times when the 
sjTnptomatic behavior must be restrained, when something must be done 
about it on the spot. Thb would be true in the following circumstances: 

I. Mhen the welfare of the group deounds in 

j. When it will be helpful for the fonire progress of the child himself. 

}. MTieti the w elfare cl another child b involved. 

4. MTien the teacher's presage and nppoit with the group are serionslj 
threatened. 

j. When the reputation of the school and its status in the commumty are 
at stake. 

6. When the principle of democratic leadership b s-iolated. 

If ten-j'ear-old Mark repeatedly speaks out of turn, or b continually 
aggressive towanl die teacher, or dehlierately hum smaller cfuldren, or 
maliciouslj’ destroj’s school property, hb behavior must be checked. If 
Mark’s b^iavior in any of these situations were sj’mptomatic of senous 
rejection, restraining or punishing him would probablj’ not help with 
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The ten-year-olds did a lot of «oik tn comnuttees. Eleanor always at- 
tempted to dominate the committees «dth which the «orVed. Joe voicM the 
feelmgs of the chfldren when he said. “Deanor, you alwajt have to be boss 
or jou lain not stork." The natural consequence: Deanor felt unwanted on 
any committee because the chSdren were not hesitant about voicing their 
obiections to her behavior. 

The nine-j car-olds had some important construction work to do. They 
secured permission to use the indostnal-arts thop, ordinarily used by the older 
children only, for three hours each week. Even though they planned carefully, 
the tools and materials were not wisely used. On two occasions the floor was 
left unswept. The natural consequence: The older children who used the 
room immedbiely following the nine-j ear-olds repotted that their work was 
being slowed up and permission to use the room was withdrawn. 

The teacher's role is to help the child see clearly the close relationship 
between his undesirable behavior and the unpleasant natural consequence. 
Firmness and kindness arc compatible. Unless the natural consequences 
arc too ses'cre, the teacher must not through mistaken senriment soften 
the blow. Furthermore, it b the teacher's responsibility to plan with the 
child future behavior that wall avoid similar unpleasant consequences. In 
dbchoi^ng thb responsibility*, die teacher b sympathetic but objecds*e, 
and avoids any suggestion that the ondesired behavior has been a personal 
affront to hi^ The student teacher b reminded that hb personal db- 
approval can be communicated to the child through facia] eatpressions and 
bodily gestures as w ell as through words. Thus dbdpliaed self <0000! 
on the part of the student teacher b necessary. 

In many’ situations involving undoirable behavior, the teacher has no 
choice but to impose punbhmrat, Thb b true for three reasons. First, the 
natural consequence may be b^'ond the understanding of the child at hb 
stage of development, ^cond, the tmpleasant effect of the natural con- 
sequence may be deferred too far into the future to be effective in 
chiiging behavior. Third, the natural consequence may* not be strong 
enough to deter the cluld’s undesirable actions. The following situations 
provide examples of punbhment imposed by the teacher which relate 
closely to the undesirable behavior 

Seven-year-old Frank enjoyed working vriih wood. For several days he 
had been busy making mod^ of various farm buildings. Each day, however, at 
clean-up time Frank shirked hb respooabihty. During the evaluation period 
on two di£erent days, the teacher and the children told Frank that he must do 
hb share of the cleaning op. But Frank made little improvement. He said to 
Bob, “Why should I clean up* Sooner or later, someone always does it for 
me.” The imposed consequence: The teaser told Frank that he would have 
to dbcontiinie hb wood work foe three days because he was nor accepting 
responsibilin' for clean-up. He would be pennirced to continue after three 
days only ir he could give evidence to riie group tb»f he would do his part at 
the end of work tiine. 
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Eight-ycar-old Susan at the close of school, morning and afternoon, re- 
peatedly ran carefessly down the dangerous steps leading from the school. 
One day she had knocked doun a m-year-old and another day she had ru;n- 
bled herself. The teacher and the group had talked about the necessity for 
care and desirability of courtesy, Susan's behavior changed very little. The 
imposed consetj^uencc; Susan must wait in the classroom tmdl the steps were 
dear of other children. 

The eleven-year-old group had pbnncd a trip by bus to a local newspaper 
oflicc. Prcliminiiy nlanning had included a discussion of proper behavior on 
the bus. Soon after leasing the school grounds, most of the children had arms 
our of the windou-s cutting the ttr with their hands or waving at people. Some 
of the children even had thetr heads out of the bus windows shouting at 
people in passing eats. Tlie imposed consequence: The teacher directed the bus 
dritcr to return to the school where plans were made for the children to 
notify the newspaper office with appropriate apologies. 

If tills t)*pe of punishment ts to be constructive, it involves appropriate 
vvithiirawals of immediate goals which are related to the cfuldrcn's own 
purposes. Fnnk could noc build his farm; Susan could not hurt)' out of 
the scJino] biiildingj and the eleven-year-olds could nor complere rheir 
trip. The consequences imposed by the teacher mu-st relate oirectly to 
the undcsired behavior, must be approprnte to the maturity level of the 
group, and must follow closely in time the undesired behavior. Once the 
cons^uence has been imposed, the teacher should consider the punish- 
mcne ended and permit an entirely new start to be made. Scolding, 
blaming, negatively referring back to the siniation, and otlienvise en- 
couraging guilt feelings on the part of the children may destroy the 
constructivencss of the original punishment. Above all, the children must 
undetsund the causal relationship between the undetlred bcluvior and 
the imposed consequences. 

Destructive punishment is that which is imposed by the teacher with 
Uttlc or no appropriate rclationsliip to the undesirable behavior. Punish- 
ment of this ^-pc is often administered by the teacher because his personal 
authorit)' has been challenged or because he feels inferior and inadequate 
in the situation. Tlic teacher generally ccnploj’s the imposed punishment 
in a spirit of “getting even,” “an eye lor an cj'e;” or “paj’ing for sin.” It 
is treating the symptoms in its most extreme form and usually has httlc 
positive effect in changing child behavior in desirable directions or in 
developing sclf-discipline. Types of teacher imposed punishment, un- 
related to the bcluvior, arc: 

I. Keeping the child in the classroom at recess time or after the regulai 

scssioa tot some "misbehaviot" duiing the day, 

a. Assigniog low marks in “conduct," or even in skill or subject-niattef 
areas, on written reports to parents. 
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4. Using subtleties of punishment such as ignoring a child over long peric^ 
of time, rejecting with facbl esnressions, or deliberately asking the child 
to do something that is beyond fiis abilrty. 

5. Depriving the child of some favored activity, such as art or physical 
education, because of undesirable behavior in an altogether different 
activity. 

6. Hitting, spanking, or slapping a chQd. 

7. Requiring memorization of, or writing over and over, selections intended 
to “improve character," such as “I will not cheat." 

8. Assigning heavy loads of drill eaercises such as fifty additional arith* 
metic problems or twenty difficult spelling words. 

9. Subjecting the child to rcrbal ridicule or placing him In ridicaJous and 
embarrassing situations, such as standing the child in the hallway outside 
the classroom, or forcing him to hold his nose within a circle on the 
chalkboard. 

There b no place in the modem elementary school for such punishment. 
The teacher who uses these unrelated, destructive measures indicates that 
he has no understanding of child development, that he is unreaUsdc in 
applying standards of behawor, or that he is confusing an outmoded 
t^ of character education with personality development. 

Any punishment to be educative, to lead to improved behavior, must 
be understood and accepted by the child, if children under your guidance 
are to relate punishment to coosetjuences, it is especially important that 
you act consistently. Childten must know what b expected of them and 
be able to nuke reasonably accurate predictions as to the reaction of the 
teacher to their behavior. Children arc confused by cither adult leniency 
which suddenly becomes hard, “cold justice," or unexpected laxity in an 
oiherwbe rigid program. The teacher to Lve sensibly with children must 
make many agreements with them as to alternate consequences of future 
action. Without being rigid or unsympathetic, he must follow through 
on agreed-upon consequences. Young children gain security from coo- 
sbtency of action on the part of adalts. In thb matter of punbhmcnt, 
every teacher may make mistakes. At these times the teacher must admit 
the error, must make such amends that the child feeb that he has been 
treated fairly, and openly acknowledge hb error before other persons 
who have witnessed or become involv^ in any way in the epbode. 

The student teacher b reminded that even constructive punbhment, if 
imposed, b a resource that seldom helps with the basic cause of the 
undesirable behavior. Most children at home and at school are subjected to 
much unnecessary punbhment. Frequently this punishment occurs in 
connection with new experiences where die child is not clear as to what 
constitutes acceptable behavior in the situation. As a result, most indi- 
viduals in our society come to anticipate punishment in new learning 
situations. Thus the process of soaalization in childhood has contributed 
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to the ituicty that is characteristic of so many adults. In its milder form, 
anxiety makes new learning difficult and discourages a healthy attack 
upon the strange and tlic new. In extreme cases, anxiety auses the 
individual to become completely inadequate in facing and solving the 
problems of living. In summary, the student teacher is encouraged to 
make cffcaivc use of punishment which results as a natural consequence 
of behavior. He should employ imposed punishment which relates 
appropriately to the undesired behavior, realistically. He wdl remember, 
however, that much punishment even of thw type can be avoided by care- 
ful planning. 

DIsaPLtNE AS CtnDAKCE 

Through inrelllgenr teacher guidance, many “disdpline” situations may 
be avoided. The readier can hardly be a mature friend, fellow worker, 
and understanding advisor to children and or the same time fill the role of 
super-policeman, anxiously on the alert to detect and punish some 
oflender. Effective methods of teacher control seek to avoid conflicts 
with children, are inconspicuous, and emphasize rightness of behavior 
rather than wrongness. The old clichi that the teacher who disciplines 
least is the best disciplinarian has much to commend it. This, of course, 
does not imply that the good discipliturian is not concerned xvith anti- 
social behavior, ft must be interpreted, rather, to mean that the teacher 
who understands himself, who studies individual children, who analjrzes 
the behavior of his group, and who plans careful)/ for each school day 
will Jess frequently find himself in a position that requires the use of his 
personal authority. 

Vnderumding IndMdual CWfdren. Much has been said previously 
about studying children and keeping records of pertinent information. 
In relation to discipline, however, it may be necessary for you, as a 
student teacher, to make an especially careful study of one or more 
children whose behavior seems to indicate serious maladjustment A mal- 
adjusted child, as you know, may be extremely aggressive or he may be 
excessively timid and withdrawing. 

After you have identified a particular child for study, you must first 
carefully analyze the symptomatic behavior that leads you to suspect some 
serious difficulty. It would then seem advisable to discuss the child xvith 
your critic teacher, profiting from his longer experience with the young- 
ster in question. In this conference you would use existing school records 
as well as the information you have accumulated during your student 
teaching. The discu.<5ion should be on a professional level, with a clinical 
approach in which gossip is avoided and confidential data sympathetically 
interpreted. Tbis conference should result in a tentative plan for your 
guidance of the child in the future. At this point, you will begin with 
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the agreements in methods of handling the child which the critic teacher 
and yon have decided upon. You may also be able to get assistance in ways 
of working with the child from parents, the principal, and other school 
personnel such as the nurse, ph^’rician, or psychologist. 

As you continue to study and work with the child, you must estab- 
Ibh rapport with him in order to succeed. If he likes and trusts you, he 
b more likely to tell you his problems as he understands them and give 
you an opportunity to help him. Pettinent infoimation often comes 
from casual conversations and many such brief informal talks should 
precede any attempt to sit down with the child for a more formal confer- 
ence about hb beluvior. You will have to interpret and draw inferences 
from what the child say^ since he undoubtedly will not fully tmdeistand 
the reasons for hb actions. 

The importance of providing times in the school day when children 
have freedom of bodily movement and choice of activities has been 
stressed. Only through freedom to follow hb urges and desires will the 
child reveal hb true nature. You can team about the child by %vatching 
him at free play on the playground or in the gymnasium, in the work 
period, as he chooses books from the library comer, at work with a com- 
mittee, and in other acrivides in which he feels relatively free. 

A paiticdarly lucradve source of dues to basic difficulties b the 
child’s creadve activities. He nay be obsen'cd as he works with cby, 
paint, w'ool, metal, leather, and yam; as he writes and dramatizes; as he 
creates in the field of music and rhythm. The child will reveal himself 
through Ws choice of creative activities, hb choice of materials, the 
subjects of hb creations, hb choice of language, hb bodily movements 
and facial expressions as he creates, and hb attitudes toward hb creations. 
As you study the creative endeavors of chfldien, you most guard against 
the dangers of n^interpretation and overgcneraliation. 

When you have studied the child sufficiently and have developed rap- 
port with him, yon are ready for a more formal conference. It b usually 
advbable to watch for an appropriate situation so that your conference 
can begin with the discussion of specific behavior in a given situation 
rather than general paiums of behavior. Your opening remarks should 
convey friendliness, genuine interest, and smccritj’. Throughout the con- 
ference you should seek to prevent tension, resentment, einbarrasstnent, 
or a punitive atmosphere. It b particularly important that the tali' be in 
the child's language pattern. In relaboo to the results of the conference 
the following cautions and suggestions are offered: 

1. Avoid penalizing the child becaose of information given during the 
conference. 

2. Avoid exacting pledges and promises. 

3. Leave him with the feclmg that otiier children have had problems. 
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the cliques, the potential gangs, the leaders and followers among the 
children wth whom he works. He needs to recognize in all types of 
school situations that growth in desirable group behavior is imporunt in 
itself and that individual children become socially mature through 
membership in true groups. 

In studying and guiding the group you will want to develop habits and 
skills by which you can become conscious of, observe, and react to the 
entire group. In a sense you will need “to see everyone at the same time. 
You will need, also, to be always corrscious of the classroom atmosphere 
and the interrelationships between members of the group. Maintaining 
consciousness of the entire group is a habit and a skill; it is learned be- 
havior by the teacher. 

When the entire group acts in an undesirable manner, the cause svill often 
be found in one of ts\ o general categories: the group is acting in the way 
that it does because of general condiriorts in the classroom or the school; 
or the group is being unduly infiucnced by an individual child or sub- 
group. 

Group Disruptions Coused by General Conditions. The maladjustments 
of the Individual child as a cause of his undesirable behavior has fre- 
quently been emphasized. It has been observed that many of these mal- 
adjustments have been produced by conditions over wWch the school 
has no control. This important emphasis, however, is not intended to 
convey the impression that the school is free from responsibility in 
causes of individual or group discipline problems. Such general conditions 
in the school environment as improper housing, an unrealistic curriculum, 
unhealthy inter-personal relations, and destructive emotional climate do 
actually cause, or further contribute to, the dilemmas of discipline in the 
classroom. General conditions cause group problems when through, them 
children are deprived of normal satisfactions which their school work 
should give. Thus, instead of having a “poor group” or “bad children” 
the teacher may find the cause of the difficulty in poor lightmg or ven- 
tilation, in crowded conditions, or in restrictive curriculum experiences. 
Careful study of one school plant revealed that rooms were noisy rather 
than childreiL In this way it may be said that general conditions cause 
group disruptions when the same set of conditions would produce similar 
undesirable behavior svith a different group of children. 

The curriculum can be the source of group discipline situations. The 
general standards of achievement for subject matter and skill work may 
be too high or too low. If they are too low, the children are not challenged 
and search for other outlets for their energies and releases of tensions. If 
the standards are too high, children become frustrated, and general rest- 
lessness or aggressive behavior may result. Pressure from the volume of 
work normally expected may be so great that feelings of guilt build up 
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of by others. The teacher, the mature adult of the group, is trusted, liked, 
and respected by the children because he trusts, hkes, and respects them. 
When the reverse of these relationships exists, the emotional climate b 
negative and often characterized by unfriendly competition, destructive 
suspicion, and the general expectancy of indbcrimmately imposed 
punbhment. 

An undesirable emotional climate b frequently caused by the teacher 
tiirough the handling of hb friendship role. The teacher may abandon-any 
pretense of friendship with the children and com'cy the impression that, 
since they constitute a “problem group,” they must be controlled by 
fear, threat, and force. On the other hand, the teacher may* pretend 
friendship and assume apparent unaggressiveness with the debberate 
intention of inducing guilt feelings in the group. Thb teacher avoids 
direct purushment but instead dbciplmcs indirectly by causing children 
to feel that they have done wrong and would be punbhed except that the 
teacher “loves” them so much. Sneh a teacher b even more difficult for 
children to bve with than the obviously aggressive teacher. When 
children, seeking to grow up and become self«dircctive, know that they 
have behaved badly, or arc thought to have behaved badly, they normally 
want to face the consequences and “clean the sbte.” 

The student teacher, seeking to understand group behavior, must be 
a>vare of these general condicions that may cause dbruptions in group 
behavior. He is reminded that a “discipline situation” b usually caused by 
a combination of negative infiueuces. Frequently, houever, one generd 
condition b the primar)' cause and its removal or modification can make 
tremendous differences in the behavior of the group. 

Group Disruptiom Caused by the Individual Child. A study and analy- 
sb of general conditions in the classroom will not result in satisfactory' ex- 
planations of the undesirable beharior of some groups. On occasion, the 
primary source of the group dlifficulty will be the behavnor of one se- 
riously maladjusted child. The teacher will probably know that a par- 
ticular child has personality problems wluch he b not meeting success- 
fully, but he may not fully grasp the total effect of thb child’s behavior 
upon the group. The presence in the classroom of the child m question 
may be disruptive to the group on two counts. First, the direct relations 
of the child with the other children have a seriously negative in- 
fluence. Second, the way in which the teacher handles the child may itself 
be disturbing. The case of Jerry b an example: 

Jerzy', an illegitimare child. Jived widi his mother until he was serert when 
he was uken from her because of her drunkenness and neglect. Placed in a 
boardmg home, he came under die supervuioQ of an elderly woman who, not 
understanding his behavior, attempted to control him through repeated 
thrashings. At nine years of age Jetiy was attending the third grade of a 
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school in a relatively privileged commaxaty, Jerry repeatedly isolated himself 
from the other children, refused ro fmn the sharing circle or the ^cusswn 

n , stayed by himself on the pl^groond. On several occasions, Jerry stole 
rom lunch boxes and twice foc^ mill: money. Frequently, Jerry talked 
or sang loudly, addressing no one in particular. Once Jerry hit his teacher with 
his fist. TIjIs behavior occurred over a two-month period. During this time 
the third-grade group beesnte more and more restless and the teadjer was 
rapidly losing her position of leadership. Although she knew Jerry’s history, 
she ct^d not fully understand his behav;or because, mentally ill, he needed the 
attention of a specialise Because she knew about Jerry’s unhappy life she 
tried to be “unocrttanding.'' Thus, Jerty was not forcM to join the group 
for various actirities. Aggressions toward the teacher and toward other 
children at times went unpunished by the teacher, and interruptiofis of rite 
group^ work were, generally tolerared. As a result of the treatment. Jerry’s 
behavior improved not at all. He seemed incapable of responding reaiisdealJy 
to the siruadon. The other children resented Jerry's privileged status and 
could not understand a teacher who would permit a child to openly challenge 
her authority— ev«> ro the point of striking her. The teacher's requesf for 
expert help was heeded and the sick child was removed from the school and 
placed where he could have ps}'chiatric treatment. ^Vith Jerry gone, the third- 
grade group began to respond normally to the guidance of their readier. 

In this situation the child ^V3S so seriously maladjusted that the teacher's 
work was ineffective Jn producing desirable changes in hb behavior. The 
teacherb efforts were most effective, however, in securing evidence by 
whWi he became convinced that the child needed expert diagnosb and 
treatment. In many cases wljere the Individual child is disrupting the 
group, the efforts of the teacher will result in inducing changed behavior 
in the cluld and thereby remove a primary cause of the group dbcipline 
situarion. As the teacher works with a particular maladjusted child, 
however, he must always be senridve ro the group reaction. In the first 
place, it is*usually necessary to accept behavior from such a child that b 
below the standard for the group In general. The child cannot change 
his bcliasnor all at once and regressions must be expected. In the second 
place, the teacher will study the group reactions to hb handling of the 
maladjusted child. He will particularly watch for evidence that the group 
fecU that favoritism b being shown, that the teacher is being unfair, and 
that he is neglecting the many for the one. 

As much as is possible the group should be helped to understand why 
the child in question b in a somew hat privileged position. The teacher, of 
course, would not dbems with the group the child’s case history, divulge 
information which should be held In confidence, or otherwbc rob the 
child of any basis for self-respect m the eyes of his peers. He w-ill, how- 
ever, dbeuss with the children at ihcir level of understanding general 
causes of undesirable behavior with patticubr reference to the types of 
behaviorshownby the child in question. He will discuss with the children 
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the specific bcharior of the cltild, emphasizing that he neeils help from 
the group and must be given a chance to improve. In the absence of the 
child, it may be desirable to encourage the group to express resentments 
of privileged treatment, make accusatioiu of unfairness, and ask questions 
that lead to further explanation. The teacher is calm, permissive, objective. 
He listens to opinions, explains, and further interprets hb actions. He 
may admit that he has neglected the group or that he has made mistakes. 
Above all, the teacher convep the impression that while he b interested 
in the welfare of all of them, he must ask them to take on faith tlut he b 
doing the best he can for the particular maladjusted child. If the group 
can become genuinely interested in the progress of the child, a major 
part of that problem b solved, and the cause of the group dbciplinc 
situation on the way toward elimination. 

When an individual child s unduly and negatively Influencing the 
group, the school b often not responsible for causing maladjustment. 
However, there arc many cases in which the child behaves badly and 
influences the group negatively because of general conditions in the 
classroom. For example, unfair evaluation by the teacher may so upset a 
child that hb whole attitude toward the school situation changes. As a 
result, he may concentrate on saboagmg the work of the group as a way 
of "repaying” the teacher. Obviously, after he has discovered the causes, 
the teacher can remedy these kinds of situations. In fact, in all cases when 
an individual child dbrupts rite group, the teacher can and must do 
something constructive about ic 

Discipline by Peers. The behavior of a child at any age level of the 
elementatj’ school b strongly influenced by the opinions of children of 
approximately the same age and maturity’. TTi'is desire for the approval of 
peers is present in the kindergarten and becomes progressively more 
insistent until in the later-elementary grades the good opinions of one’s 
peers are normally more highly valued than the approval of the teacher. 
Pre-adolescent ctdidren will even go so far as to challenge dangerously 
the authority of a donunant teacher if the behavior promises to win the 
respect of classmates. Thb intense drive to be accepted and respected by 
one’s peers is, of cour», to be encouraged as a healthy aspect of growing 
up. 

The modem teacher does encourage discipline by peen but realizes 
that it must be carefully guided and controlled. Young children fre- 
quently make snap judgments or base decisions on partial evidence. They 
arc stiU in the beginning stages of leanung to act responsiblv m considera- 
tion of the w-elfare of others, and frequendy do not do so. Then, too, there 
b much of their own behavior that they do not understand. This can 
be seen, for example, in “scape-goating.” Children often do not know 
the causes of the frustrations that lead to their abuse of weaker children. 
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that consider the welfare of alL A principle of human relations that steins 
from personality needs is that each indiridual is of inestimable worth 
and must be respected by the people with whom he lives and works. Each 
teacher guides children with a set of principles such as these in mind. As 
he better understands the nature of democracy and the needs of whole- 
some personalities, the principles by which he operates become clearer 
and more highly integrated. Standards of behavior, then, arc applications 
of prmdples such as these. 

The traditional teacher has frequently erred in assuming that standards 
of behavior can be rigidly applied in a variety of activities and situations. 
Thus he imposed a list of specific rules to guide children in their school 
liring. This procedure is questionable for a number of reasons. Imposed 
rules of conduct constitute a dare and a challenge to children— an invita- 
tion to opposition. Such rules are often repressive in character and 
emphasize what not to do. Ultimately imposed rules have to be supported 
with force, often with punishment unrelated to the undesired behavior. 
But even more pertinent is that such rules are ineffective, unworkable, 
and negative as guides for the behavior of young childrea Here is a li^ 
of rules that appeared on one schoolroom bulletin board: 

Rufet for Good Chizm 

Talk qoiedy! 

Walk; donY nm' 

Work hard; idleness causes trouble! 

Never hit or slap other chddren! 

Always be cheeHul and pleasant! 

Always be neat and dean! 

An analysis of this list reveals, of course, that these rules arc unworkable 
because not any of them can be applied realistically to the various 
activities of the school day and the unique school situations in which 
children find themselves. Young children are incapable of fine distinctions 
and attempt to apply such rules indiscriminately. Since one does not talk 
quietly all day long— if be is healthy and of elementary-school age— he 
abandons tius guide as unworkable. He docs likewise with other specific 
rules that are intended to be applicable to all school situations. Moreover, 
unreasonable rules, rigidly enforced, may teach children to submerge 
their natural drives. For example, in attempting to obey the rule “Always 
be neat and clean,” the child becomes so inhibited that he cannot work 
comfortably with clay or finger paints. 

Rigid rules of conduct are unworkable not only because different kinds 
of behavior are smtable for the various activities of the school day, but 
also because an individual child to be effective must behave somewhat 
differently in the various groups of which he is a member. Moreover, 
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becomes apparent and should be modified when changed conditions 
demand it. 

Discipline in Specific Types of Sittiatiom. As a student teacher, you 
svill be responsible for guiding your group in analyzing the kinds of 
behas-ior needed in %’arious school activities. Only through many such 
experiences can children grow in the ability to relate appropriateness of 
behavior to the demands of the rituadon. crearire approach in facing 
group problems and making intelligent choices is an ind^ensable phase 
of becoming self-directive. The primary emphasis in this analysis is upon 
“WTiat are we trying to do’” and “How should we behave in order to 
get it done?” You most pby a imjor role, not only in guiding children 
to intelligent agreements on standa^ of behavior but also in seeing that 
the agreements are put into action. The following suggestions should 
help you svilh this important part of your guidance work: 

t. Reading and researeb time. The concentration necessaij' for these types 
of actmiies reqtures relative tptiet. Verbal communication should be held to a 
mmimutn; clularen should use well-modulated voices for necessary talk. UTrea 
the teacher help an individual child or small group, he too showd use a low- 
tone of voice, sharing and discusrioo of whatbas been read should generally 
follow the reading and research rather than go on concuCTently. Moving about 
the room, too, should be held to a minimum and performed whh u hnle 
disturbance to others as possible. As far as is practicable, materials for reading, 
research, and recording should be secured at the beginning of the period. At 
the early-elementar}’ level, when one group is readmg with the teaehtf. the 
independent work of the other children must be planned tn cousideratioTi of 
the needs of the readers. The student teacher is reminded that this type of 
tjuiet work must be planned for relatively short periods of time only. At the 
Uter-elemcntarj' level, when a smaU group needs to Wr-ork together on reading 
or research, the teacher should see that the group has a place to meet that ts 
both adequate for cooperative group work and undlstnibmg to the individual 
workers. 

a. Acthritj and vork time.. In the daily schedule, tune b devoted to active 
work: painting, constructing, dratnaozlng, arranging displays, and so on. At 
this time the children should have considerable freedom for commnmcation 
with each other. Usually there need be no curbing of purposeful talk or 
purposefol movements about the room. Agreements will have to be made, 
however, for the redaction of unnecessary noises such as loud voices or 
explosive sounds from the careless handling of tools and materials. When the 
group is large in relation to si ork space, ^ifldren must be particularly sensitized 
to the effects of the accumulation of imnecesary noises. Since this is a time 
for serious business rather than i^ay. behavior which is suitable will be con- 
ducive to getting ahead with the planned work. Thus a child should feel free 
to talk with another about his work, not to visit about last Saturday’s movie, 
to walk across the room for more paint, not to disturb the work of another 
child. Careful pre-planning and evaluation along with helpful supervision 
usually result in profiuble work periods. However, if the work does not go 
well, you must do something about k. At times you may even need to temu- 
naic the work and call the group together to reconsider agreements as m 
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have some choice as to where they will rit. ^Vhile waiting for the assembly 
program to begin, they should learn to converse in modulated voices. Ordi- 
narSy, after the program begins, conversidon should cease. At the end of the 
program, talking to friends should again be acceptable behavior and ^e 
children should be permitted to leave ine assembly room considerately, taking 
turns without crowding, pushing, or loud talk. 

While in the assemby room, me teacher must be responsible for supervising 
his group. Children who wilfully break agreements must sometimes be scot 
from the assembly room. Those who repeatedly behave inconsiderately may 
have to be punished by having the assembly privilege temporarily withdrawn. 
This teacher supervision must not degenerate into regimentation. There are 
strong reasons for believing that much of the disruptive behavior in large 
audiences today is related to the school’s closely rouanlred behavior psttena 
which rob children of the opportunity to Icam how to behave. 

6. In the hallviays and on the ttairt. Most schools have established necessaiy 
standards of behavior for hallways and stairs to which the classroom group 
must adjust. Modem schools avoio rigid rules and try to give children freedom 
to act responsibly. Children are permined to enter the building without waiting 
for a belt They talk naturally with friends as they move about the building. 
Walking, rather than running, is conridered to be a standard of behavior that 
makes tor safety and consideration of others. Children axe uught that the 
stairs and hallways are not usually play space. When lockers are located in 
hallways, agreements are made to reduce noise and confusion. All such agree- 
ments must be related to the developmental levels of the children. For example, 
slx^ear-olds wdl normally show less control in using suits and manipulating 
lockers than eleven-year-olds. 

Criticism is frequently dlieaed toward modem schools for the behavior of 
children in hallways and on the stairs. On occasion, visitors observe childra 
discouneously puming, shouting, or tunning. Such a breakdovra in behavior 
is likely to occur when any one teacher neglects his responsibility. As a student 
teacher, this phase of your guidance work should receive alert attention. You 
will need to give inconspicuous supervisioo to conduct outside the classroom 
and devote sufficient rime with your group to the discussion of appropriate 
behavior. Periodically it will be necessaiy for the group to evaluate their 
behavior, and somerimes to modify standards and make new agieemenn. When 
agreements are repeatedly and debberately violated, it is your job to impose 
punishment that relates to the undesirable behavior. 

7. In the lavatories. One of the most difficult problems of guidance that 
must be realistically faced concerns the use of the uvatories. With five-, six-, 
and seven-year-olds, direct supervision is frequently necessary, particularly 
when the lavatories are some distance from the classroom or when clothing is 
difficult to manipulate. With older children, the problem is one of fraiily 
dismissing with them their responsibilities in using lavatories hygienically, 
doing their share to keep the lavatories neat, and m being sensible about the 
use of soap and towels. Individual children should be given permission to go 
to the toilets whenever necessary doni^ the day. There should be under- 
standings, however, that they go and return directly, that they go one at a 
time, and that their going is not disrupDve to the work of the group. 

8. On the playground. The playground should normally be a place where 
children are free to run and shout, free from the controls that are necessary 
in the relative confinement of the dassroom and school building However, 
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must be accompanied by a willingness to trj* to do the right thing. Chil- 
dren sometimes become expert and glib in analj*ang situations for 
appropriate conduct without, however, honest intention of Using up to 
group agreements. Children are encouraged in this dishonest behavior 
by school situations in which repeated viobtions of agreements are 
followed merely by more discussion of the proper thing to do. \Vhen a 
child repeatedly violates agreements on standards of behavior which he 
understands, the time for discussion is past. Rather, the teacher must see 
that the child is appropriately punished. Teachers who arc truly modem 
accept thb responsibility. 

DiscipUne and Teacher Personahty. The teacher’s own behavior B 
only one of the many factors which enter into the production or avoid- 
ance of problem behavior in children. Yet the personally of the teacher s 
the most important single factor in most classrooms in determining the 
quality of living that goes on there. As he expresses hts personality m 
divene w’ays, the teacher teaches self-discipline more by example th^ 
by any specific techniques. This does not imply that the teacher should 
attempt to control children by personal magnetbm, to develop dbciples 
who are just lihe him, or to make children dependent upon him. Rather, 
the teacher should hold democratic values w hich guide hb owti livings 
it b within the framework of these values that he should attempt to 
build understanding and allegbnce on the part of the children. kVhile 
your behavior may not, in a few months’ time, cause deep and lasnng 
changes in the children, the expressions of your personality will play a 
large part in determining the total atmosphere of your classroom. 

S^cudenc teaching offers a major opportunity in your professional 
preparation for intensive study of the strengths and weaknesses of your 
personality as they arc rcffectcd in the behavior of a classroom group. 
There b no "perfeCT” teacher personality. There are, however, character- 
bucs of teacher personality that seem to be essential for successful and 
hygienic dbciplimng of children. As you study yourself and your effect 
upon children, it b suggested that you should: 

I. Be yourself. You cannot do better than to be your own best self. False 
dignity, sham, affectation, subterfuge, artificiality and unnatural unitarion 01 
others are readily perceived by children. 

a. Give evidence of possessing a sense of bumor. A seme of humor is ol^ 
viously one of the most essential ttahs of teachers who are successful with 
handling problem behavior and difficult group situanons. If you mate a fool 
of yourself, admit it and be willing to laugh with the children about it. Self- 
directed humor is completely disarming and will not cause children to respect 
you less. 

j. Be friendly but not familiar wtb ebildren. You cannot be too friemfiy 
with children. But you are an adtdt leader and your relationship with a child 
should include a kind of respect that is absent from the familiar ehild-to-chud 
relationship. 
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need realistically to recognize when jtra are ulcing children to meet behariof 
standards which arc well above their developmental levels. 

14. Avoi4 bolJiog "old teoTts" tnd grujgei. Children need and want to face 
the consequences of their behavior and “clean the slate." 

15. De emitous in exaetins prormtet mtd pleJgei. Such a procedittc b an 
imposition of teacher persor^ity, particulariy when the child b reminded of 
his contract from rime to time, "nie pronusc or pledge often sets up wo tough 
a standard for the }‘oung child and tails to allow for normal regressions. 

16. Atvid ikreatt to etilJren. WTiethcr conveyed through voice or gcsnire, 
the threat is destructis e. The teacher who uses it U assuming personal responsj- 
bilitj’ for the child's behavior. When children are threatened, the)’ are directed 
to change their behavior because of fear of the teacher. Fnrthennoi^ the 
teacher places himself in the sometimes embarrassing positioo of having to 
enforce the threatened punishment. 

17. Avoid eseT~teTbjlizition. Continual talVing by the teacher b a powerful 
form of domination. Performed in a kindly way, it discourages thought and 
expresuon in children. Employed sadtsiically, it results in vicious practices of 
habitual scolding, blaming, nagging, and ridiculing. 

18. i 4 veid maimg too vtucb oj mAJ ifrinjr. You will have to decide for 

yourself what b ‘'big" and what b “smalL” If you treat *11 n’pes of undesirable 
tehasior as equal in tmpofianee, )-our indoence m modi/v^g seriously on- 
desirabte behavior will be lessened Children cannot rise to that occur 

at frequent intervals. 

19. be eoTuistent. try to avoid emodona) ductuadons through which you 1 ^ 
pear to children to be py or sad, strict or lenient, with no apparent rtladooship 
to their behavior. You must try to keep from transferring to the children the 

E rsonal problems that cause you to be worried, unhappy, or tired. Oiildren 
ve ccmiderable need for regularity and predietabilif)* m their expeetatjoas. 
But conssccncy itself must be qualid^ It b not better to be consbteot in doing 
the wrong thing than to change one’s decision. 

10. Sbov confidence in joimelf, ChDdieo need the security of an adult 
leader who acts as though he knows what he b dome and b equal to doing it. 
Without beit^ “cocky” or “overconfident,” j'ou will do well to give children 
the impression that you are capble of being a full>dedged teacher. 

One might well develop an "inferioritj’ complex” in attempting to 
analj'ze himself with all of these suggestions in mind. These snggesaons, 
however, are offered only to help you improve. No teacher ever com- 
pletely lives up to all of them. Relax and do the best )’oa can in making 
yourself the kind of person who Lves well with children. Ar thb stage In 
your professional growth yon ondoubtedly know more about children 
and how to work with them than you think you do. 

c:RrrERL\ for self-evaluation 

Since dbdpline b alwaj-s a contmuing concern of the teacher, to learn 
to be effective m gmdu^ children toward sclf-dbciplmc will be a major 
goal during your student teaching. The following cvaluarive criteria art 
suggested to help you: 
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in which you used your anmonty Hi 4 , of the group 

answering\he questfon, “Did 1 use my 4^«*ty m the interest s 

and the success of the on-going enterprise 
1. Umg a Modem Coveept cf Dirc/p/iner between disch 

Specifically, how has your understand^ fhJdren’ To what extent do 
plinc and basic needs inducnced your in their school activities’ 

the children in your group have desjraWe fre^om “ g^g .bOity 
What evidences are you observing m siSanons m which you 

and disposition to use freedom wi^y? ouesdon. “Was the imposed 

have impwed punishments on children. «>^S.jJf.^SSr?’’ What are your 

preant plans for improving your use 01 a 


teoiy cauMujj - — . 

evidence can you offer ^g^eTi^pwiJB^tyP” 

perienees in analy^g the kinds f^rtbese omtions’ In evaluating 

nans? In establishing standards of *>®havw 

their behavior in terms of these standards mjiding children m 

^Vhac are your chief personabey yout perso^ty 

discipline’ W^t arc your pl^ for discipline situation unproved 

W'caknesses’ In general, how has your total p 


use?*Mf this question, or a similar one, »» «**• • 

with the princmal administering the wl^P^- a faculty "Jf®”. ^V^bat 

Tor.i^*n„d »ch„ 

direction work fine for a group of jnd see to it that the 

more than forty the teacher must make ift -^.ment? . Jicruss 

obey tliem." ^at are your 

4- One teacher of nine-year-olds Th^want me to tell them 

appropriate behavior in various ntuatioi^ / 
to do/* WTiat might explain this atnatiDn? 
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5. The following statements appeared in children’s accumulative records* 
“Della is a mischievous, restless child," "Everett frequently steals,” “Oscar is 
a m‘ce, quiet boy who never causes anj' trouble.” t^Tiac leads would these 
comments give you for farther study of these children* What clues do the 
statements provide for guiding these childrea in self-discipline? 

6. At the end of the chapter twenty suggestions arc made for effective 
teacher personahey in guiding children to scfi-discipline. Select the five which 
seem most important to you and be prepared to defend your choices. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Association for Childhood Education, Disciplme, An Interpretauon (\Vashiagton, 
D. C, The Association, 19^). 

This pamphlet contains seven pertinent artides on discipline for chUdren of 
elementary-school age. It is readable and professionally souno. 

Cnnmission on Tea^r Edueaooa, HAptng Tf^cbert VrsJentjnJ CtSJren DVasb- 
ington, D. C, American Couacil 00 Edacadoo, 1945). 

This entire volume xvfll be useful to the student teacher who is attempting t° 
learn better how to study children. Chapter 1, “What It Means to Uoderstw 
Ouldreo." Chapter 11, “Leinuog to Describe Behavior," and Chapter IIL "Seeing 
the Child as a hiember of a Fa^y” will be e^dally belpfoL 
D»aRtnent of Supervisors and Directors of Insnucuon, Mental Health in tha 
ClasiToom, if^i reerbeok (Washington, D. C, Nadona) Edueauon Assocudoa, 
1941). 

This b one of the most importam yeatboobi of thb leadership group. Secoos Si 
"Living and Growing b Wholesome Schools.** will be rewarding teadbg for tha 
stodenc teacher. 

Deb-cv. John, Experience and Education (N’ew York, The MacmiUan Companj*, 
i 9J8>- 

Thb lirdc book b a clear and auedaex statement on modem edacadon by one ot 
out greatest educauooal phtlosopbcts. In relation to discipline. Chapter W, 
“Social Control," and Chapter V. "The Nature of Freedom," are most helpful- 
Geseu., Arnold, and Uc, Frances L, Tbt Cbdd From Five to Ten (New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1946). 

You are directed parucnlarly to those seetjous which are descriptive of normal 
behavior of children at the age level of your group The book should probably 
be used as a reference book rather rluii read from cover to cover. 

Hocxett, John A. and Jacqssex, E. W., dfoiem Prjcncer m the Elementary Sekool 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1913). 

"Making Discipline Educative,” Chapter VII, is a snnply wr i tten, practical 
discussion of the role of the teacher in guiding cUdren toward self-discipIine. 
Jeksoo, Arthur T„ et al. Child DevAapmem and tbe Cumculum (New York. Bu- 
reau of Puhlicaaons, Teachers Odlege. Colundiia Univeisity. 1946) 

Recent research on child desAo pt nea t b presented in a snde which is easily read 
Chapter V. "The nememaiy School Child," s especially tecommasded. 
Al^Niaca, F. G, Guiding Child Dnelopmmt m tbe Elementary School (New 
lork, American Book Company, 1941). 

Chapter X. “Classroom ManagemoK and Ripa Ckintrol." contains a practical 
discussion of some of the dilemmas of the teacher in problems of discipline. 
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SiiiMAKoy, George V. and Rrat, Frjtt, Dittijduu for Toda/s CkilJren and Yeu^ 
fll'ashington, D. C, Association for Superram and Curriculum Development ot 
the National Ldurarion AssocutiM), 

This pamphlet is "must” reading for student teachers who are searchbg for 
the meaning of modem discipline and practical guides for classroom practice, 

Symotss, Fercival M,, <Umfa2 Hygiene of the Sebool Cbi!d {New York, The Mac- 
nullaa Companv, 

One of the older references, this book has a modem point of view. It reads 
easily and contains many pnctKsl suggestions for the student teacher. 

WoproRD, Kate, Teaching in SnuU Sehoolt {New York, The Macmillan Company, 

t^a). 

Thb book is writrea lor beginning leacbers in schools with six teachers or less. 
Chapter VII, ‘'Controlling Group Uving.” iodudes many practical suggestions 
and illustrations. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Evaluating Your Work 

AS a student teacher you find yourself in a situation which impels self- 
l\ appraisaL You are testing )*oar understandings, cxerdsing yt«Jr 
abilities, and applpng your strengths. If, during the process, you cm 
identify your strengths and weaVncsses as well, you will be helped m 
increasing your insight into the total effects of the techniques, processes, 
and materials you employ in teaching. Your learning of what you have 
studied in general education and through your professional courses n 
not complete until you have determined how effectively you can apply 
your knowledge and understanding. This appraisal involves consideration 
of the qualicj* of the tool educative experiences of the children with 
w horn you are working. Just as “the proof of the pudding is in the 
the student-teaching experience provides the fim major test of jw 
mastery of teaching at the elementary-school level 
Your concern with evaluation may be summarized simply through the 
asking of two basic questions. First, is your wort helping children to 
develop in the most desirable directions’ To answer that question J'ou 
need to discover the atdrudes, interests. abrUdes; and needs of children, 
the progress riicy are makiz^ through their educational experiences, and 
their needs for further help. Second, art you developing into the kind 
of teacher needed in modem elementary-school prog r ams’ Before j'oo 
can answer that question you will wbh to gauge your own success, 
appraise your growth, and anaij'ze your needs for further improvement. 
As sources of appraisal of your g r o wth and that of children, you trill 
use all available evidence of the children’s development, techmques of 
rating, and other judgmems of your own advancement m professional 
competence. 

The purpose of this chapter is to give assistance with the problems of 
evaluation, especially as they affect your work and progress in smdent 
teaching. First, you will need to explore further what evaluation means, 
^econb, yon wlL nceh ro unberstanh tectimqaes ol 'he'lpmg dniitocn 
with their self-evaluations. Third, j-ou will need some guidance m leading 
group evaluations. Finally, you will need to be skillful m your own 
evaluations of children’s work. To help you with these problems, recent 
developments and trends are explain^ techmques and procedures are 
iSz 
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dUcusscd, and practical suggestions are given to aid you in the evaloan 
phases of your work. 

TIIE MEANING OF VALUATION 

li the purpose of education B ihange. the 

behavior, means are needed for ^ „ „,de. Since teachers do 

rate of change, and the estent ^ ® saiUfied avith their 

not attain perfection, they are nc r improvement, 

present accrmplLshments or Jrk touard 

By identifying, stating, and anai^-zing improvement. The 

achieving those goals, '•"y of their present practiecs, the 

more teachers can learn about the _ ^ Jcterminatton of the 

more effective will be the , Moericnccs « now generally termed 

changes effected as a result of school eipencnccs 

“evaluation." . _ nrocess of determining the estent to 

A Defivithr, cf EvAustifn. goals reached w 

tAluch values are achieved, '‘raliic," since the appraisal 

evaluation Tlic term is denved from the ^ ^ based upon a 

of the effectiveness of ^ of values. llN-aluaiion 

consistent, sound. consideration of the uehn^ 

analysis of the Jtll « the degree of ach««ment. To 

by uhich goals' are Am 've "orUng .1 B .» - 

dy ii in other words, one “'"^'*“'18'^, done? . . 

intelligent manner? Are ^^ 5 , of teaching and learning B w 

Tlie cvaloaior comidcB ■!" „ wrll a. fa™ 

as its ptnducuii a»i'“''“ "l.'f ^ ^mce within the fraowwotl rf w to 
eolleels, aummariies, and „r,r,nee to .hr “natt'"? 

he B tn-inc to teach and th co -njfcvuonal framey.ork mcluJes 

■tthich s-alu« arc being f*' teacher's rcUuonshiiM 

the purpose* of the of tScS 

teacher*, and the ..^ers to the questions: Mo« 

sliould 1 change my g r - 1 »• ,«-.t n-ifsrch a 

of Mn^ 

lum of that pvG*"-. 
moussxith -testing. 
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All measurement U a process of applying standardizcil units to unknown 
quantities. The standardized unit b the measuring instrument, whether 
scale, yardstick, or test. The rocasuir, or test result, b the numUr of 
times tlie unit b contained in the quantity. An example b the weighing 
of a child. The test b the weight and the uni: of the test is the pound 
The test b applied hy placing the child on the scales. After the child b 
weighed the teacher may state that he weighs sesenty-six pounds. That 
result or measure, however, gives no infortnation as to whether the child 
b well-coordinated or awkward, slim or stout, healthily developed or 
dbeased, w ell-fed or undernourished. 

Measurement in education dcseloped as a result of emphasb upon aca- 
demic skilb and knowledge. Standardized achievement and intelligence 
tests were made in greater quantities to meet that demand. These mechan- 
ical instruments were assumed to be accurate devices for determining 
variations in the abilities of children and indicating the proper pb^ 
ment of children in the graded sdiooL The original purposes of objectiw 
measurement were to find the intellectual power of children and differ- 
ences benscen them as bases for guidance in adjusting the school program 
to the abilities of each child. 

Unfortunately, several vicious practices in the tBcs of measurem^t 
developed. Unfair, unwholesome competition of individual against in- 
dividual was encouraged. The individual child was looked at narrowly 
in terms of mere test scores— sometimes from onlv a single test. Unjostified 
comparisons w ere made between groups of children w ith widely differcrit 
backgrounds and potentialities. ^\'h^Ie ihb had negative effects on indi- 
riduab and groups within a given school, it had even worse effects when 
one school was compared w-jth another. Test results were widely used to 
appraise the qualitj' of the entire school program and even to judge the 
effectiveness of individual teachers. 

Thb emphasb on scores made by children on standardized tests had a 
strong influence on the development of the educational program. 
Teachers, realizing that their success and that of their pupik would be 
judged by scares nude on such tests, tended to limit their teaching to 
drill on &e textbook materiab emphasized by the tests. Children were 
encouraged to memorize "verbal knowledge” because the tests were 
based on abstract verbalizations rather than upon comprehension and 
application. 

Gradually school people came to realize that, while measurements of 
intelligence and aeWevement may be useful, they are good only for the 
specific items and the abilities tlut they measure and are not I’ahd when 
carried beyond their limitations. Smee approximately 1930, increasing 
attenuon has been given to the appraisal of the total development of the 
child. As the programs of elementary schools have been broadened and 
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enriched, those aspects of deveti^uncnt not measured by achievement and 
intelligence tests have attained greater significance. Attitudes and habits 
which enable children to wort weH wth others, understanding and ap- 
preciation of the contributions of others, ingenuity and originality m 
creative self-expression, arthtic and mechanical abilities in producing 
materials, initiative and self-reliance in difficult tasks are increasingly 
recognized as essentia!. Such broader purposes require different tech- 
niques of appraisal 

Aleasuremcnt has been limited to information which may be expressed 
in numerical or quantitative terms. For more effective direction of 
educative efforts and child guidance, evaluation makes use of all obtain- 
able information related to the achievement of worthwhile educational 
goab. Evaluation includes the acceptable techniques and instruments of 
measurement hue is more than measurement. Whife assuming the need 
to know the extent of information and skills, evaluation is more concerned 
with questions of purposes and goals. “\Vhai educational values are being 
emphasized?’’ and "What socially desirable goals are being achieved’" 
are the basic questions. The emplusis on values and valuing most cleariy 
marks the difference between measurement and evaluation. 

Rekting Four Procedures to Purpotes. Objectives give direction to 
the scdvjdes of teaching and learning. Therefore, since the purpose of 
evaluation b to appraise progress toward goals, the objectives guiding 
the educational program must be studied. Before evaluative techniques and 
inscfumencs can be selected, there must be general agreement upon the 
objectives the school is to achieve. The school m which you arc working 
has objectives, whether or not they arc formally stated. 

Objectives recognized as desirable are similar in most modem elemen- 
tarj’ schools. Howcvxr, the emphasb vanes from school to school You 
may find it useful to compare 3 set of widely accepted objectives with 
those of the school in which you ore working. The statement of "Cardi- 
nal Objectives in Elemcnrary Education," issued by the New York Stare 
Department of Education in 1931, has been generally approved and 
accepted. Many teachers attach especial significance to tiie order in 
u'hich the objecrim were stared. The report states that the cardinal 
objectives of the public elementary schoob are to help every child to: 

I. Understand and praedee desrable social relationships. 

а. Discover and deveiop his own iiubvidual aptitudes. 

3. Culdvaie the habit of cridcal diinku^. 

4. Appreciate and desire worth wWle acdvidcs. 

3. Gain command of common iotegrating knowledges and skills. 

б. Develop a sound body and oormal mental atdcuoes. 

After you have studied these objectives, you will see that your pro- 
cedures in evaluation must be conststent with all of the educational values 
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sought through the teaching process. DCTnocradc teaching cannot be 
evaluated by autocratic procedures. If stated purposes are to be more than 
a verbal sham, there must be a condstent relationship benveen the pur- 
poses of learning activities, the techniques selected to appraise progress, 
and the procedures followed in applying the techniques. That children 
differ, situations differ, and emphases upon objectives change are not 
excuses for undemocratic procedures in appraisaL For cample, if children 
have developed interest in and accepted their share of responsibility for 
certain work such as learning about the industries of their state, it is a 
violation of educational values for the teacher to apply autocratically a 
test of his own choosing, sit in sole judgment, and assign marks or grades. 
Other examples of autocratic appraisal may be observed in policies such 
as promotion on the basis of reading progress alone, the assignment of 
competitive grades on report cards to children who are learning to work 
cooperatively for common goals, and arbitrary teacher reversal of group 
decisions because they are not "good enough.” 

Evaluative techniques are developed in terms of purposes accepted as 
important goals and are in agreement with procedures of teaching in 
use. You need to select carefully those techniques for collecting evidence 
to determine the extent to which each objective is being achieved. If 
instruments are not readily available for appraising certain objectives, 
you may adapt or revise substitutes and devise workable instruments of 
your own. You may face a temptation to overemphasize objectives in 
areas which seem easQy evaluated and in which some kinds of progress 
may be readily shown. That temptation must be resisted if your pro- 
cedures in eraluaring— which arc themselves leaching— arc not to violate 
other more important purposes. 

Steps Involved in Evaluation. The close interrelationships between 
purposes, procedures, and techniques may clearly be seen in the following 
outUne of stages normally followed by a teacher in evaluating his work. 
You will find it useful to consult this outlme as a basis for planning your 
own evaluative activities. 

I. State the ohjeetive. (Whac are we nyu^ to do*) The purpose or goal 
should be stated to include progres toward the objecuve as well as final 
achievement of it. For example, if the la^er goal is "Wholesome social adjust- 
ment,” this tray mean “sbghdy improved attitude toward school by the 
tniddle of the semester,” in the case of a certain child. 

I. Define the objectwe tn terms of behavior. (For what kind of actions 
and responses are we looking*) The objective should be translated into opera- 
tional terms-the way people act when th^ have achieved the objeenve. For 
example, lending, sharing, helping, playii^ with others may be actions mdicat- 
ing achievement of the objective of “Wholesome social adjustment.” 

j. Identify sttuanons tn tsbtcb the bebavtor may occur. (^Vhere may we 
okerre the actions and responses*) The times, places, and ctrcvinstaaces 
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where children may display the defined bduvioc are determined. For example. 
“When, where, and how may chtld/tn diow soda] understanding and adjust- 
ment by lending, sharing, hcli^g, and ^ying with others?” 

4. Celled evidence of the eebavior. (How may we observe, gather, and make 
records of the outward slgru of actions and responses?) Appropriate instru- 
ments and techniques are selected and applied, the data collected and recorded, 
and all information organized and analyzed. For example, to collect and record 
evidence of behavior showinn quality of social adjustment, an attitudes in- 
ventory, a behavior-rating scale, a seU-matlung test, a soeiogram, and anecdooJ 
records may be used at various times. The data secured by these several means 
must then m studied “How many oppominities did the child have to display his 
social adjustments' How often and under what circumstances was he aloof, 
selfish, aggressive' How frequently and in what spirit did he cooperate or 
share?” 

5. Interpret the ei-tdevee in terms of the obitetive. (What do these outward 
signs tell os?) The eKent to which the chdd has reached the objective must 
be determined. This is primarily a valuing process, since the conclusions can 
be no sounder than the teacher’s judgmencs involved in reaching them. “What 
progress has the child made in improving his social adjustment: In comparison 
with h'ls earlier actions? In terms of hia environmental background? In the 
light of indications of further improvement' 'What is ‘success^ aehieveinent' 
of the objective ‘Wholesome so^l adjustment* for this parocular child'” 

6 . Atodify preeeieet on the bash of toe eppraital. ( What should we be doiae 
differently and how should we change') The behavior samples collected wiH 
reveal needs for changing the educarionat environment to modify further 
the behavior toward the desired goal. Teaching practices will be altered for 
improved progress toward the obj^tive. For example, it may be found desir* 
able to increase the sharing period, to provide more real opportunities for 
children to share ideas and accept resporabibey, to emphasize cooperation 
during the work period, to arrange commirtee svork so tnar certain children 
may have greater opportunity to observe and practice desirable social relation- 
ships, Of to provide appropriate read^ material illustrative of the objective 
ana of typical weaknesses in achieving it. In some cases the objective of 
“wholesome social adjustment” will require the teacher to reexamine his own 
personality and classroom management. 

Characterinics of a Modern Evaluation Program. It should be clear 
that a program of evaluation is broader than a plan of testing limited to 
determining marks to be assigned, grade grouping, and promotion. A 
sound modern program of evaluation may be identified by the character- 
istics presented here. A modem program of evaluation is: 

I. Consistent teith accepted educational objeettvet. Practices in evaluating 
do not ignore or violate one objective in overemphasizing another, but 
harmonize with all sound goals. 

a. Democratic ht protddmg for partidpation by all concerned. CUuldren 
being evaluated have a share in detenmning objectives, selecting techniques 
of appraeaJ, and interpreting results, 

3. Continuous throughout the child's years in school. Appraisal of develop- 
ment is cumulative throughout the chSdk career in school, week to week, 
month to month, year to year. 
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4. Integral vtith teaehmg. Eva!t»aon is a daily, esen hourly, occurrenct— 9 
continuous activity representing a rial aspect of the reachine process— 
rather than being limited to periodic emphases such as cnd-ot*month or 
semester tests. 

5. Comprehensive in treatment of all phases of child development. Attention 
is given to attitudes, habits, understandings, and appreciations; to phj’sical 
welfare and social adjustment; to ideals and aspirations; to factual informa* 
tion and skills. 

6. Flexible in the selection md use of an appropriate variety of techniques. 
Means of appraisal are not Ihruted to paper-and*pencil tests, check lists, 
and rating scales but include all appropriate means of collecting informa* 
don needed. Moreover, the appropriateness is determined by the differing 
characterisdes of individuals and groups of children. 

7. Descriptive in terms of desired bebatxor. The actions of children which 
represent their achievement of objectives must be clearly identified. Every- 
one concerned must be clear as to tils goals. Descripdons of behavior arc 
simple, clear, and as complete as possible. 

8. Specific tsith reference so desirable teacher objeeth-es and the appropriate 
abilities and interests of children. The chief concern b with progress in 
the all-around development of children rather than with status in com- 
parison with an abstract “average child" ot the “passing" of arrifieial 
nurdlea. 

9. Good for tie children vfcore behavior is being appraised. The procedures, 
techniques, and instruments used In the program of evaluation themselves 
contribute to the educadve process. There b simply no jusdficadon for 
evaluadve procedures that are unfair, negative, or destructive in their 
total educative effect. Above all. the chQd must be peimitted to keep hb 
self-respect. 


EVALUATION BY THE CROUP 

Testing, measuring, and even evaluating are frequently misused as 
processes in which one person or group merely checks on another person 
or group, using techniques and standards without reference to the needs 
or purposes of the individual or group judged. To achieve the best edu- 
catiomti results— in process as well as product— evaluation should be a 
cooperative enterprise. Your thought and work in securing the interested 
efforts of all of the children in apprabing their progress will yield worth- 
while results in developing a sense of accompUshment and in setting 
realistic goals. 

Goals for Consideration by the Group. ^Vichin the Iimics of their 
maturity and onderstanding, groups of chJdrcn may examine and dis- 
cuss any objectives worthy of their efforts. With verj’ young chJdren 
you will emphasize immediate goab such as writing their names, preparing 
an experience-reading chart, or taking a trip around the block to study 
the leaves. Groups of older children may ailSQ consider such long-range 
goals as improving the audience situation in assembly programs, making 
a mural depicting the westward migration, or mastering common frac- 
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dons. In ^ny case, the goals considered by the group should be possible of 
achievement, practical in terms of the school program, and appropriate to 
the abilities, interests, and needs of the group. 

Here is one example of long-rai^c group goals, as developed by a fourth- 
grade group at the beginning of the school year: 

Tlungs We Need To Do This Year 

1. To try to be as good citizens as we can 

2. To learn to speak one at a time 
j. To follow health rules 

4. To hare a group ttudy 

To Icam to say things betur when we talk and wtite 

6. To read more books 

7. To loam to write better 

8. To learn to do more things widi nombeis 

9. To learn more about our community. 

The following b an example of the more speci/ic group goals set up 
by a group of second-grade children to guide them in ta^g a trip out 
into the community: 

To Do On Our Trip 

t. Ask good questions 
1. listen as pMple answer our questsorts 
j. Say la our seas on the bus 
4. Remember the important things we tee and hear 
Be careful on the streets and around machine^ 
d. Thank Mr. Brown (Host) and Mr. Greco (Bus Driver). 

As you work with children in cstablehing group goals, keep in mind 
that some goab will be projected for a whole year, others will more 
directly concern the group for shorter periods of time, and still others 
will more specifically relate to one problem. You need to remember that 
children must share in setting up goab before they can or will take a real 
part in evaluating their progress. 

The Dyvamies of Grmp Evaitmion. The group’s evaluations of prog- 
ress will influence further work only to die extent that “drive tow-ard 
improvement” develops from thdr purposes and acceptance of goab. 
You will find that children's natural energy and enthusiasm, encouraged 
in the direction of appraising group work, arc dynamic influences to 
further progress. The group’s acceptance of responsibility for working 
toward goab and toward appraisal of development, to be genuine, must 
be based upon group unity in common interests. 

To be more certain of success in group evaluation, you will utilize the 
influence of existing group leaders, since they already are a directive 
force in the behavior of other children. You may use the motivation of 
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recognized success by pointing out specific goals which the group has 
achieved. The contributions of all members of the group must be recog- 
nized if feelings of friendliness, security in group membership, and coop- 
eration are to be funhered. Through taaful leadership, you can encourage 
the group to recognize that it has a real share in determining its progress. 
Thus the group will provide its own dynamic drives toward evaluation. 

Techniques of Group Evaluation. To some extent, the techniques you 
may use in evaluations by the group arc determined by the program in 
which you are doing your student teaching. If you have a planning period 
in your daily schedule, an effective approach to group cv'aluarion is 
through group discussion of goals, review of progress already made 
toward them, and consideration of fonher work needing to be done. If 
you have no planning period, group evaluation may take place wthin 
the times assigned to the various subjects. 

You do not need to use complicated procedures or technical instruments 
for group appraisal In fact, the more simple and stnughtfonvard the 
techniques, the more useful group judgments will be. You have already 
recognized the importance of allowing the group to suggest, consider, 
and select the means by which they evaluate their progress. A list of riic 
most readily available and useful techniques for group evaluation is 
presented as a starting point: 

1 . General group diseustion. What have we been working toward* ^Vh3l 
have we dooe in chat direction* Mow well have we done our work? !n what 
wajs could we do it better? What other work do we need to do to fimsh the 
job* In view of what we have done, what do we need to work on nest? 

1. Group analysis of specific %ooTk accomplished. How are our repwrts and 
outlines iinproving* Does our moral show what we want it to show* What can 
we cORcIade from our week’s trial of new rules for discussion groups* Did 
the comouttee on engines tell us all we wanted to know? ^Vhat did each 
committee accomplish today? Is our thank-you note to Mr. Jones wrirten well 
enough to send* VVhat evidence have we gathered as to why white men first 
settled in our community* 

j. Group use of cheek lists, inventoriet, and rating scales. Shall we go on 
using the check lists and scales that we are using now? ^Vhat kinds of check 
lists can we make that will tell ns how well we are doing with oar skills’ Our 
work habits? Our behavior in specific situations* MTiat items shall we put in 
these check lists* Will check lists help os to take inventory of our health 
habits’ Our free reading’ Our socially useful w^rk* What rating scales, in- 
ventories, and check lists that the teacher has brought in for us to consider do 
we want to use in our group’ Do we need to modify any of them for our use’ 
4. Group use of results from tests and measurements of aebsetement end 
groscih.WViX do oC tive vest skat wm teatkiw Trtkdt trii xis akjoot how 

well we ate doing’ In what respects do we need to work harder’ In what 
phases of our work did we do best* Was the test that we made with the 
teacher a good one’ How can wie make a better test next time’ Did the 
standardized achievement test tell ns anything important about our work’ 
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Our vork habits* \V'« th« tchiercmcnt te« fair to ui* What can we do 
about the rwuJta of our phjiical examinations* To what extent do the resuin 
of these tesn and measurements help m to know how St ell we arc petting along? 
Point out our weaknesses? Suggwt what to do next? 

Group Evjltiithn of Itt Indkidtul Members. A large part of group 
evaluation tt directed tosi-ard appraising the tvork of individuals. As the 
childrtn review their group enterprises and analyze the strengths and 
weaknesses of their work, actually they also evaluate the individuals who 
contributed or were responsible for various parts of the work. For ex- 
ample, in a study of communi^ helpers, the group may decide to draw 
pictures of policemen or firemen, to make gUts slides showing the police 
staa'on or the firehouse, and to write reports of what each of these helpers 
docs for the communitj*. In evaluating their work on the topic, the group 
will look at the pictures individual children have piinted, examine criti- 
calfy the various slides, and read or Ihtcn to the reports individuals have 
written. In these eases a clilld may present his part of the group enterprise 
to the class, displaying a picture, explaining his slides, or reading a report 
that he has prepared. 

In such cases the group is, in cfTect, judging the contribution of the 
Individual to the group. The judgments of children inexperienced in e>*alu> 
ation frequently tend to be negative. Many children find that the critical 
judgments of their peers are diiScuIr to accept. Such children need your 
encouragement and support They need the confidence which comes from 
certainty that they have made a contribution to the group and that the 
group appreciates their work, "nscse children also need c.Tpcricncc in 
accepting and applying constructive criticisms by their pecis. 

Children arc sometimes brutally frank and sharply destructive in their 
judgments of the work of others. If the classroom group eonuins scape- 
goats or rejects, ridicule may be directed toward their contributions. 
Your tact will be needed to temper such remarks. You will need to guide 
the group in appreciation of smj| gai« made by the less mature children. 
You will also need actively to stimulate objective criticism of the work 
of group leaders whose contributions otherwise may be accepted simply 
because they are leaders rather than because of the quality of their work. 
The group evaluations of the work of individual children must be 
directed toward the improvement of the rebtions among the members 
of the group, the development of realistic sclf-confidencc by individual 
children, the expression of mature, babneed judgments, and the setting of 
appropriate standards of group behavior. Frequently the teacher will need 
to t ednm TicgatVs t ciiticisTPs w» vatVi xeayi \V^ cVildicn WTidti- 

stand constructively the suggestions made, accept the suggestions for im- 
provement, and gain in abiltcy ro uriti» realistic criticisms of their svork. 

Tcaebtr Guidsnee of Group fivofatation. “Starting where children are” 
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may sotintJ trite, but it is cssentiai in developing useful group evaluation. 
Groups uho have never experienced freedom of choice or had oppor- 
tunity to apprabc their progress must be guided toward competence in 
these activities. You wUl need to determine the present abilities of your 
group in self-evaluation. If the children have had limited experience in 
group appraisal of their work, it will be wise to introduce group evalua- 
tion wiidi simple choices and easlly-used techniques. With more experi- 
enced groups, you will be able to introduce techniques wWch they have 
not used, widen their choices of techniques, and help them improve the 
means of evaluation the}' are now using. 

You must first convince the children that you arc their friend, guide, 
and co-worker, rather than their taskmaster or judge. However unceroin, 
or even unsound, the group’s first judgments, they should be accepted if 
you hope to build the children’s confidence in j'our integrity. You may 
farther build children’s assurance in their ability to make appraisals if 
you do not ask them to perform beyond their abilities and to appraise be- 
yond their insights and understandings. From early, uncertain evaluations, 
the group may then be guided into more mature and realistic judgments. 

The complexity and time-span of activities, the scope of problems or 
topics, the types of needs which groups of children may profitably con- 
ader are related to their previous school experiences as \\ ell as to their 
levels of imturit)’ and understanding. Careful attention to the children's 
^critical comments and to the quality of xvork which satisfies them tvUl 
give you important clues co your role as leader. Whether or not group 
evaluation b an educative experience depends largely upon your guidance 
of the group in determining the levek of its self-apprabaL 

EVALUATION BY INDIVIDUAL C3nLDREN 

In past educational practice much of the teacher’s time was devoted to 
evaluating children’s progress tou'ard goab set by adults. Considerably 
less emphasb \^•as given to hclpng children develop competence in self- 
apprabak A major purpose of education in the modem elementary school 
b the development of ability to make accurate self-evaluation. Such ability 
promotes competence in making wise decisions and lends stability in carr}'- 
ing them out. Helping each child to impro^-e his ability m recognizing 
his own strengths and xscaknesses is an important part of your work. 

for ChUdren's Self-evahutfon. Children’s self-eraJuation b based 
primarily on the application of democraoc values. Children must accept 
responsibility for working toss'ard goals which they can see and under- 
stand. They must accept respoRsibili^' for judging their progress. They 
must also accept responsibility for appraising the manner in and through 
n’hich their progress b achieved, lo other words, teachers cannot arbi- 
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trarily Impose tasks, select topocs, siul assign lessons and then expect 
children to take part eagerly in evaluating themselves or to accept responsi- 
bllitj'’ for evaluations made of them. On the contrary, such praaiccs nuy 
cause children to lose respect for their school enterprises and to develop 
a “get by” attitude. 

The ver)' nature of the learning process itself is a basis for children’s 
self-evaluation. In a real sense learning and sclf-appralsil go hand-in-hand. 
Only through appraisal of past experience can the child ready himself for 
facing unique situations and attacking new problems. Without self- 
oppratsal one can hardly say that the child has learned. As a child plans, 
acts, and enluates, he is reconstructing his experiences— and thus learning. 

The marurity level of the child is still another basis for self-evaluation. 
A young or immature child may not have the experience necessary to 
understand clearly the relationships between his abdities and his achieve- 
ments. He nuy not have perspective on the quality of work he may 
normally be e.Tpectcd to achieve or on the effecriveness of his efforts 
when compred with those of other children. As the child matures, his 
self-anal)-ses become more penetrating. You will need to determine the 
maturity level of each child as you help him appraise his progress. This 
involves consideration of abdity and accomplishmenr. What constirures 
"good work” for Tommy? How much should he expect of himself? 
Satisfactory* growth is not an absolute standard but a relative indu. the 
Rlatiottship benveen ability* possessed and progress made. 

Practical application of these bases for chddren's seU-appralsal implies 
chat each child will: 

I. Have a share in deciding his school activides. 

а. Have oppominlry to select iodividual work that is useful and en]Dyab)e 
to him. 

3. Accept rcspomibdity for self-improvcmcnt. 

4. Acquue perspecuve on his ability and the quality of his work. 

5. Develop sadsfaeto^ standards of behavior for hunself. 

б. Gain a seme of aeliieveTnent and progress through self-aaalysis. 

Aspects of Grenstb the Child May Appraise. You have already become 
aware of the wide variation in the aspects of development which indi- 
vidual children recognize as important. To one, gaining recognition and 
developing a wide circle of friends may be primary goals. To another, 
learning to shoot marbles, play ball, or ride a bicycle tray be a desirable 
objective. For a third, a symbol of development eagerly sought may be 
obtaining high marks or a perfect attendance record. The specific goals 
considered important by jndiiddua) children arc influenced by many 
factors such as social-emotional imturi^, intclb'gence, home environment, 
school curriculum, teaching procedures. The significant consideration is 
that you recognize that children do have goals of their o\vn. Those goals 
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to plan definite means of attaining his desired goal or to substitute a more 
realistic one. Further conferences to estimate progress will build habits 
of self-appraisal. 

Once friendly relations have been established, you will find it easier to 
widen the area of the child’s self-appraisaL You may tactfully introduce 
such a question as “What can you do to be accepted by more of the 
children in the group’” This should be followed by constructive analysis, 
in conversational fashion, of his belligerent attitudes, tendencies to domi- 
nate, sulk, and invent excuses. Your efforts are directed toward getting 
the child to recognize his need to change his behavior and to accept 
responsibility for improving. You may suggest that he try to remember 
specific illustrations of his sharing and helping, holding his temper, 
showing appreciation of the assistance of others. You will also agree to 
help by making observational notes and anecdoral records of his behavior 
in various situations and by having conferences vvith him from time to 
time to “take stock ” 

In another case, you may point out tactfully to a child that others b 
the group are not able to read his bandwriting. This conclusion should be 
supported by specific Ulustratiorts. Through further conversation the 
child agrees to try to write more legibly. You may compliment him on 
that decision, give specific suggestions for improvement, offer encourage- 
ment, and agree to help him improve by saving samples of his hand- 
writing at odd times. Further ct^erenccs should be planned to study 
his handwriting, to compare samples, and to judge progress. 


EVALUATION BY THE STUDENT TEACHER 

While you, as 3 student teacher, do not have final responsibility for 
appraising or rating the children with whom you arc working, you are 
responsible for their development to the extent that you work wi^ them. 
Abo, you arc preparing to assume the full responsibilities of a teacher. 
You rcabze that analyzing and apprabing the many aspects of children’s 
development constitutes a major phase of the teacher’s work. 

Aspects of Grovitb to Be EvaJitated. The goals established by the faculty 
of the school in which you arc working indicate the major emphases for 
your evaluations of progress. The process of evaluation should include 
examination of the extent to which all of the goab of the school are 
being achieved by each individual child as well as by the group. What b 
happening to the individual chdd must always have top priori^ No 
matter what the specific goals of the school are, you should be certain to 
include the following major aspects of growth: 

I. Mental and physical health. Are die diildren improving ia emotional 
macuricy and balance’ Eliminating fears? Gaming confidence? Avoiding 
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judgments must be in terms of Ae specific objectives for a particular 
maturation level, as well as in terms of over-all objectives. The kinder- 
garten teacher will be concerned wiA Ae development of friendly social 
attitudes, abiLty to work and play happily with others, Ac development 
of independence through improvement of physical coordination, Ae 
cstabfishment of good eating habits, the acquisition of functional knowl- 
edge and skills, and the developmenc of readiness for furAer learning 
experiences. Those working with children in Ac bter-clementary grades 
are concerned with similar development on appropriately higher levels. 

To collect evidence, Aose working wiA kindergarten children observe 
caA child during story hour, in sharir^ period, around the lunch table, 
on Ae playground, and in oAer siroaQons. They keep records of who 
plays wiA whom, of how adequately children listen and share wiA 
oAeis, of what children eat, and of oAer useful infonnatioo. They also 
collect anecdotes of how each child reacts to various activities. When Ae 
kindergarten teacher has collected, analyzed, and interpreted Ae evidence, 
he can summarize his judgments of Ae development and needs of each 
child. Those working v,nth older cluldrtn will record evidences of 
more imture behavior in a ttider variety of situations and must consider 
Ae broader social orientation of Ae children as Aey explore more highly 
differentiated experiences. This process of differentiation may be observed 
in Ae progression from aIl*ot^ story telling by Ae children in Ae 
kindergarten, to Ae dictated scones In Ae early-elcmentaiy grades, to 
Ae individual story writing in Ae btcr-elcmentaiy grades. Thus an in- 
creasingly wider variety of techniques and instruments will be used by 
Ae teacher and Ac childrea, but Aeir approach to evaluation will be 
Ae same. 

In a broad program of evahiatioa Ac evaluator makes use of all sources 
of evidence— quantitative, qaalicative, and descriptive; obje ctiv e and sub- 
jective— whiA he finds useful in detenruning Ae extent to which goals 
are being aclueved. You are, of course, making use of Ae cluldren’s 
curoubtive records whi A Ac critic teacher has in his possession. Cumu- 
btive records, current results of Ae school's testing program, and Ac 
daily appraisals of progress provide a readily accesible source of infonna- 
tioa for your reference. However, you should supplement Aesc sources, 
for you will want your student-teaching activities to provide you wiA 
an adequate background of experience in selecting, developing, and using 
appropriate means of securii^ mformation. 

Securing Objective Djij. The two major approaches to securing evalu- 
ative data are generally termed “objective" and “subjective.” As yon 
know, objective measures are so tenned because such instruments cnAle 
Ae ttaAer to elinunate or rednee the effect of his personal, subjective 
opinions in collecting some evidence and appraising certain important 
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aspects of behavior. Objective measures are almost necessarily Jimired ro 
standardized tests of achievement, standardized tests of intelligence, and 
physiological measurements. The icnn “standardized’’ means t^t the test 
items and norms of achievement are based upon the performance of 
large numbers of children in many schools. In ^is tvay the score of any 
individual child may’ be compared with the average scores as a “standard.” 
Thus the teacher’s opinions do not enter into the selection of items in 
the test, the interpretation of responses, or the detemunation of the 
final score. 

Strict criteria should be applied in the selection of tests. You must use 
these criteria in determining what importance to attach to test scores 
already in the children’s records. The factors most important in judging 
such tests are; 

j. yjJJJS/y. This meant the “tnieneis" ar soundness of the rot The accepted 
technical definition is “the degree to whkh the test measures «hat it is in* 
tended to incisure.” Tor example, reading abSicy should not induence a child’s 
score on a test of computational achievement in arithmetic. 

а. RrKjWlirjf. This means the "uustworthiness” or consistency of the test. 
The generally used technical definition is “the degree to v. hich a test measures 
whatever it docs meisure." For example, children of equal ability and effort 
should make approxunitely equal scores on the ume ten or the tame child 
should malke spproximstely equal scores oo alternate form of the test. 

j. OWreritsiy. This means the ’independence" from subjective judgment In 
Scoring. The tccepted cechnieif definition ts “the degree to which identical 
results occur from scoring by equally competent persons.” For ezainple, a 
given child's snsw era to a stanJarduxd test should yield the same score whether 
marked by you or by any of your fellow stodenc teachers- 

4. Norms. Tlus means the aversges of scores made by children of various 
ages or school grades. A dependable standardized test has been “standardized” 
upon scores of large numbers of children in many differeait schools. It should 
provide norms representing a true cross.scction of children and schools, 

5. Ahemete farms. These are forms of equivalent format and difficulty. Ac 
least two and preferably four sicermte or parallel forms should be available 
if thetest is to be useful for measuriiw growth and is to be applied several times 
during the child's eJcmentaty-schoof career. A shift from oae baneiy of tests 
to another makes it almost impossible to compare results, wlille repeated use 
of a single form allows a possfiiility of children learning the test iceuis through 
repeated tcaing. 

б. Snaplieity. This refers to the structure and organization of the tesL The 
restshould W such that it « easily understood by children, otherwise scores will 
be unjustly low. The test should also be easy to admirurter and simple to score, 
with a clear, well-written manual of instructions. 

Objective measures of achievement and intelligence have many Hmica* 
tions. Standardized tests can be spfdied only for subjects and aspects of 
learning that are mechanical and spedfic. To be “standardized,” an achieve- 
ment test must be restricted to ’Standardized” course-of-study or textbook 
material and to relatively URiform teaching procedures. The norms of 
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such tests arc based upon the grade placement of topics, the textbooks 
used, and the instructional emphasis tn the particular schools upon which 
it was standardized, at the dme it was standardized. Test scores fail to 
indicate real achievement when grade-placements of topics change, when 
instructional materials are increased beyond single texts, and when in- 
structional emphasis shifts from mechanical manipubtion and memorized 
response to appreciation, understanding, and individual application. This 
reduction in N'alidity means that such scores must be rc-interpreted with 
reference to the current educational goab of your school and the specific 
ob)ectivcs upon \\hich the test was based. Thus evaluation must include 
consideration of grade achievements and norms. However, it is clear that 
in themselves grade norms arc inconclusive evidence of progress. 

It is not knoviTi with certainty, as yet, what abilities or functions are 
measured by intelhgenee tests. It is doubtful that “inrclligence tests" do 
adequately measure general intelligence. For ttample, scores on such tests 
have almost a mere chance correbdon with artistic and mechanical ability- 
Unfortunately, many teachers nuke unjustifiable assumptions as to the 
source of the child’s IQ score, its permanency, and its significance for 
learning. You may find an IQ score on the permanent record cards of 
the children with whom you work. Before accepting such scores even 
as an approximation of the children’s real intelligence, you must ascertain 
the source of the IQ score. The mdividual Binet is the most relbble 
source while the group test of intelligence is less relbble but is useful 
Although frequently employed, the group achievement test which yields 
an IQ score through use of a com'erdon table b the least relbble source. 
In comparadvely recent years the makers of some reading-readiness tests 
hare provided convenion tables for transbdng reading-readiness scores 
into intelligence quodenis. Tests of readiness for reading are helpful in ad- 
justing school experiences to children’s maturity. However, neither read- 
ing-readiness tests nor achievement tests are adequate measures of intelli- 
gence. When conversion tables arc used and the results entered on the 
child's permanent record as an IQ score, the child b unjustly bbeled 
with an intellig«ice raring of dubious validity. 

Some recent research indicates that the environment in which children 
live has a marked influence upon thdr measurable intelligence. It has 
also been observed that high IQ scores do not necessarily indicate that 
high academic achievement -nTll be made. In view of the unreliability and 
narrow scope of standardized achievement and intelligence test scores, you 
M'iH need to be cautious in accepring^ {hem and judtcioas in applying tke/o 
as means of appraising the progress of children. Several good tests should 
be given and the results compared before you may safely appraise progress 
by comparisons between achievement and intelhgenee or by set standards 
of achievement. 
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Group tests of achievement and intelligence have not fulfilled the op- 
timistic hopes of their advocates. TTiey have tended to formalize teaching 
and reduce opportunities to extend and enrich the learning experiences 
of children. They arc, however, of some use when wisely interpreted. 
The intelL'gcnce test is a helpful index of children’s' ability to perform 
certain types of work, parricuhrly aedvides in which bnguage factors 
are involved. Within their limitations, achievement tests provide bases for 
comparison of children of different age and grade levels in various subjects. 
They provide a measure of pn^rcss. They furnish a means of diagnosis 
and guidance for rc~teaching or helping individual children with particu- 
lar weaknesses. They give the teacher himself some indication of success 
in teaching. 

Data on physical development and health ate also useful objective 
measures. Records of height, weight, vision, hearing, diseases, and the like 
provide important bases for detennining achievement to be expected 
of individual children. The health record furnishes valuable information 
in getting a complete picture of a child’s progress. QjmprehensfvB dia 
on health and physical development gathered periodically and charted 
with other aspects of development aid in interpreting and appraising iater- 
reladonships of strengths and weaknesses. 

Securing Smi-cbjective Dsta. Semi-objective means of securing infor- 
mation include aptitude tests, attitude tests, check lists, questionnaires, and 
fating scales. The term “semi-objeaire” indicates that your personal, 
subjective opinion has been partly but not entirely elirnimted. Your 
opinion should not affect the scoring or marking, but it may determine the 
selection and arrangemenr of irems in the instrument. 

Both the commerdal and teacher-made varieties of tests of aptitudes, 
attitudes, and other aspects of penonality are increasiogly used. Aptitude 
tests of reliable prediction have not been developed for use with children 
of elementary-school ages. It is not yet known whether aptitude tests 
measure special abilities or previous experiences. Attitude tests and ques- 
tionnaires provide a means of quickly securing evidence concerning 
intangibles which otherwise would require long study to obtain. However, 
such instruments merely indicate what the duld says he thinks or would 
do under certain circumstances. What he actually thinks or would do is 
determined by the new circumstances then existing. With such questionable 
vab’dity, these instruments cannot substitute for the careful observation 
of children by teachers interested in the wholesome development of 
unique personalities. 

Check lists and radng scales can be very useJul as means of staVdmng 
and objectifying your observations and opinions. Once you have selected 
certain lists and scales or developed yoor ovnt, you can apply them at 
regular Intcr^'als, making chans «f the results. The chans of each child's 
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ratings at different times give evidence of the child’s maturing pttem of 
personality. For example, on a social-adjustment rating scale, George may 
have been rated a “reject" in September; “avoided by most children” in 
November; “aloof, only a few friendly acquaintances” in February; “has 
a few friends” in May. 

Securmg Subjective Data. Modem school programs provide a wide 
variety of learning experiences for children and emphasize many aspects 
of personality— such as appreciations, emotional balance, social adjustment, 
and honesty— which cannot he measured by objective means. For cxampici 
it is not possible, with standardized instruments now available, to secure 
valid, rel^ble, and objective evidence of snch aspects of growth as coop- 
eration in group enterprises, critical comprehension of the significance 
of a painting, or friendly interest in the progress of other persons. 

Your concern ith the development of the total personality of children 
as unique socdal individuals males it imperative that you use instruments, 
techniques, and procedures suited to the evaluation of objectives beyond 
those limited to subject-matter skills. There are many subjective devices 
for securing evaluative infotmatioti to supplement and clarify objective 
data. Among the subjective techniques wMch you ^vill find useful are 
these: 

I. AeeufmUtiif samples of vork. A file for each child of representative 
pieces of his actual work, dated and preserved for comparison by 
dates and study of levels of improvemeDL 

а. Aesivitses word. A dated tabobdoa of the enterprises uadertaten by 
the child, indicating those completed, postponed, changed, or abandoned. 

J. Anecdotal records. Summarized descriptions of the sig^canc acn of 
the child in various situations. 

4. Appraisals from classmaset. Scatemeots of strengths, weaknesses, and spe- 
cial contributions, in which each child writes a brief report on every 
other cluld in the group. 

5. Autobiographical report. An “autobiography” which each child writes 
of himself, foiTushii^ clues to his needs ana interests. 

б. Biogram. A biographical oodine or simple case study, iacladit^ /aoi3y 
status, school history, phyrical health, work habits, and so on. 

7. Cbaracteriiasiosi lists. The “Who's Who in My Group" and “The Kid 
I’d like Most To Be” type of report in which ihumb-nail desenprions 
of fictitious children, representing vanotis npical behavior patterns, 
are presented to the children. Each child identifies his classmates, or him* 
self, with the various characterizations. 

8. Diary. A record of events soffidendy important and interestin’g to be 
preserved in written form by the child or the teacher. 

p. Immtory of vork and play bahsti. A list of die chSd's reactions to bis 
uxu-k and play which may be t^Merved by the teacher-reactions to success 
and frustrating conditions, to other children and adults. 

zo. Log of daily events. A running account of selected classroom activities 
in brief stunmaty statements, uvlmling salient happetungs, nme factors, 
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descriptions of pamculaily ngt^cant behavior, methods of complering 
work, and so on. 

II. Oi'servatioral record. Condensed statements of judgments based on 
direct observation of pertinent episodes indica^ng problems and progress 
in adjustment and marurity of a given child. 

n. Rating scale of social bebaiitsr. Appcakal on a three-or five-step scale of 
behavior associated with specified dasafications such as “social attitude,” 
“conduct,” “responsibility,’’ and “cooperation.” 

ij. Self-descriptive report. An informal essay, written by the child, on such 
a topic as “IVhar I do ro gain friends.” 

14. Sociogram. A structured chart made ly the teacher showing the ac- 
ceptance and rejection of each child by each of his classmates. 

15. Teacker-ntade tests. Brief, informal inquiries into progress made in atti- 
tudes, appreciations, comprehension, or skills. 

How will you decide which of these techniques to use and when to 
use them? You will select them on the same basis as yon organize your 
teaching— in terms of the objectives of the school and the needs of the 
children. Qioose only those means which seem most practical for securing 
the information yon need. Several techniques, such as autoblognphical 
records, diaries, and self-descr/prive reports, may be ueJhzed as funcdcnal 
written-expression experiences for chldrcn in the language arts. The 
setirides record and daily log may be included in ycur planning, together 
with the tess of your owm construction. 

Teacher-made tests may be useful measures of progress. Panicnbrly 
in unit-of-worlc programs adapted to the imnirity and interests of a 
given group of children, for which standardoed tests arc not suitable, 
you may construct informal tests of information, specific skills, under- 
standings, and applications. Early forms of teacher-made tests were chiefly 
of the essay type. Esay tests were criticized on the bases that they 
required too much teacher time and cnergj' to markj were too limited 
a sample of children’s abilities and knowledge; were not sufficiently ob- 
jective to possess reliability; required more writing than thinking. To 
eliminate such faults, teachcr-madc tests 'vere patterned after the "ob- 
jective" form of standardized tests, using such techniques as multiple- 
choice, matching, rearranging, identifj-ing iions, correcting errore, com- 
puting, constructing, crossing out or checking true-false iicnK, completing 
items, and reasoning to conclusions from facts given. The cure w« worse 
than the disease. The “objective” forms emphasize recall of factual in- 
formation rather tiun thinking. They stress memorization of unimportant 
details at the expense of inteUigent undeniandings. And they tend to 
reduce children’s ability to organize and express their ideas coherently. 

Your goal in using informal tests should be to measure understandings 
and ability to organize and apply mfomution; to secure evidence of 
growth; to diagnose weaknesses; to indicate further needs; and to familiar- 
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izc children with ways of m«ting test $itaations adequately. Your biggest 
challenge is to recognize appropriate test situations and to devise suitable 
teacher-made instruments in which the test items— facts, shills, attitudes, 
understandings— are put in functional settings. In papcr-and-pencil tests, 
used with older children, combinations of essay and objective items are 
more satisfactory than either type used exclusively. The children may 
assist in selecting material for a test, after which you should further select 
and organize. 

Of course, you will not limit your informal tests to the paper-and-pcncil 
variety. The actual experiences that children have in using various abilities 
arc test situations of the highest order. Examples arc: writing a letter of 
thanks for a talk; reading a report to the group; measuring, sawing, and 
putting together the parts of a miniature stage. 

The use of all of the techniques mentioned above will be prohibitive in 
terms of the rime reqiured. You may combine several techniques, such 
as the anecdotal record, diary, and observational record, into one “journal 
record.” A journal record is probably your best single subjective means 
of collecting evaluative information. Later, the information relating to a 
given child may be abstracted, entered on separare sheets with inteiprtta- 
tions made on me basis of all avaibble data, and preserved in the children’s 
separate private permanent folders. Since the inforrnation included in a 
jounul record is cumulative, it may be used to interpret the child's de> 
velopment at various stages and times. It also provides a source of informa- 
tion concerning the interplay of personalities and the impact of any given 
child’s personality on otheR. 

Providing Time for Evaluation, Like most important jobs, evaluation 
requires time. Vague, indefinite plans for apprais^ such as “at odd times 
during the day,” “sometime in the week,” or ‘Svhenever time is available," 
usually result in little or no real evaluation. AH too often, even well-laid 
plans for evaluanon fall through because of die pressure of other activities 
or for lack of specific provbion in schedules. As has been said before, 
your choice of what to do with time shows what you consider most 
important. If the appraisal of work in terms of neecb and objectives is 
educationally significant, then you must provide a definite time allotment 
for evaluation. 

If indiiidual children are to use self-evaluative techniques such as 
keeping diaries, writing autobiographies, analyzmg and rating themselves 
on scales and the Lie, appropriate tunes must be provided. If such tech- 
niques are to be really educative, the child must have sufficient time to 
think carefully and work through the results of his self-appraisals. Ap- 
propriate times for conferences with individual children, you will recall, 
include before and after school, recesses, independent work periods, and 
various free periods, as well as a “conference hour" which may be 
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scheduled. Do not overlook, in using these evaluative activities, the posst- 
biliucs of functional language-arts experiences. 

Times provided for ev'aluation by the whole group will vary in terms 
of purposes. First, of course, is the appraisal that accompanies good plan- 
ning. If there is a sharing-planning period at the beginning of the school 
day, the group should appraise their plans briefly in terms of what they 
have accomplished before. If the planning period is later in rhe day, such 
as before an activities period or skilk period, evaluative approaches should 
be used such as “VVhy should we work on the transportation outline’” 
“Complete the rabbit hutch*” “Study onr lists of difficult words’” Natu- 
rally, time for an evaluative analysis should be provided at the end of 
large blocks of work and asa regufarpart of the culminating acrivides con- 
cluding a broad unit. At any time durir^ the day— when disagreements 
arise, indecision occurs, contradictoty information is found— the “psycho- 
logical moment” should be seized for effective group evaluation. 

In addition, you should plan a regular end-of-day period for summing 
up the accomplishments of the day. Such an evaluative period, though it 
may be only ten minutes, is a tremendous help to children in organizing 
their ieaming and generalizing from their studies. This is also a time to 
look realistically at what agreements have not been kept, what plans have 
not been carried out, and what weaknesses need to be eliminated Further- 
more, this brief period may improve children's attitudes toward school 
and make them more com^tent in reporting to parents their school ac- 
tivities. Such evaluation periods may even help parents become more 
understanding of the school’s program. 

You need to provide special times for certain of your own evaluative 
activities. Naturally, as an alert student teacher, your evaluations of the 
children and of your own teaching arc continuous— an integral part of 
es’cry activity. You also keep a note-pad handy to jot down ideas, hap- 
penings, illuminating phrases, and key words of descriptive anecdotes as 
3 safeguard to memory. However, you need to allow special rimes for 
conferences with individual children, for constructing and giving tests 
of your olvn design, for inteqjreting test results with children, for 
w riting your journal log, maintaining cuniubtive records, making progress 
reports to parents, and the like. An effective plan is to schedule certain 
specific afternoons each week for these responsibilities. You may also set 
up a rotation plan for checking papers, maintaining records, and writing 
reports. Completing a few each Aiy will enable you to keep up with the 
work and avoid the frantic, “feast or famine” existence of the teacher 
whose evaluative activities are sporadic and unplanned. Time can be 
spent only once. The provuion of regular times for evaluation tvill also 
help you avoid the temptation to omit or neglect this important phase 
of your work- 
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OTHER PRACnCAL USES OF EVALUATION 

There are three \vzys of applying the results of an evaluative program. 
The first way is to apply the results as a resource in the educative process 
itself. The second way b in broadening the base of the teacher’s judgment 
as to hb success in guiding the cWld^’s learning toward the objectives 
of the school. The third wy concerns the organizational and administra- 
tive uses of evaluation in detemuning grade placement, in reporting to 
parents, and in developing cumulative records. In the following pages 
some practical suggestions are offered to help you in coordinating your 
evaluative work with reference to administrative policies and procedures 
of the school. 

Using Evjltutions in Grcuphjg Children. One very practical use of 
information teachers secure about children from their evaluative work b 
in grouping them for satbfactorj' adjustmenL Traditionally, grade groups 
have been organized on the assumption that the educational needs of chil- 
dren are best met through homogeneous grouping. From the early use 
of reading ability as the criterion for grouping, various factors have been 
used such as chronological age, general academic achievement, intelligence 
quotient, mental age, and social maturi^. Each of these factors has been 
abandoned as the sole basb for grade grouping in fortvard-looking schoob 
because, tvhile the /deal of homogeneous grouping tvas that children 
developed best ^\hen with other duldren like them, no two children are 
completely aHke. Thus homogeneous grouping in terms of any one cri- 
terion, such as mental age, meant heterogeneous grouping in terms of other 
criteria. 

The modem school recognizes that heterogeneous grouping b in- 
evitable, natural, and desirable. The present trend b to combine all data 
on the individual child and, on the basb of the composite apprabal, to 
place him in the grade group best suited to hb totJ development. In 
actual practfee this means that children are admitted to school on the 
basb of chronological age. Thb factor continues to carry considerable 
weight in grouping, but re-groupmg for individual children b on the 
basb of their general maturi^. 

Within a given grade or classroom there are three approaches to the 
problem of grouping. One approach b to ignore the problem, to assume 
that the grade b a homogeneous group, that all the children are alike in 
abilities, attitudes, interests, skills, and social mamiity. The whole group 
works with the same materials and projects, and the same standards are 
maintained for alL A second approach is to divide the chddren into 
general-abihty groups for their doU learning. A limitation of thb approach 
which sets up “fast,” “average,” and ‘^low” sections b that a section 
which b “fast” in reading will indode children who are “average’* or 
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even “slow” in arithmetic or handwriting. Designating these stigmatized 
sections by such terms as “Red Birds," “Bluebird,” and “Sparrows” may 
have the further stultifj’ing effect of attempting, unsuccessfully, to conceal 
from children the teacher’s appraisal of their achievements. Such practices 
are being abandoned as more teachers recognize rhelr responsibility for 
grouping children in terms of their balanced growth, rather than on the 
basis of a single skill or comparison with a single standard. Thus the 
third approach, functional grouping, is being used by increasing numben 
of teachers. This grouping and re-grouping of children in terms of their 
changing needs, purposes, and work to be done requires comprehensive 
appraisal of their strengths, weaknesses, and adjustment within the group. 
Feelings of inferiority need not result from sudi practices;. 

Whether the program fa subject-centered, correlated, or integrated, the 
children may be organized into several small groups for various phases 
of work. You will probably find your critic teacher grouping the children 
within hfa ebssroom. In work on skills, such as reading, grouping children 
of simtbr needs and ahUicie$-lf properly managed-reduees feelings of 
inferiority or superiorit)', encourages children to raise questions, analyze 
their difficulties, and help each other. When a few children need extensive 
assistance on some pcrsooillty need, specnl interest, skill, or project, a 
group may be formed for that purpose. These special groups may work 
toge^er one day, a week, or several months. Since children are re-grouped 
as needs and purposes change, no stigma need be attached to membeKmp 
in any given group. The sensitiw teacher ivjlJ so evaluate childrens 
development and guide grouping that each child is in at least one group 
to which he can make a real contribution. Much of the work on whole- 
group enterprises, particularly In the bter-elemtntary grades, fa done by 
small groups working as committees. Such groups are organized in terms 
of the jobs to be done, the number of children needed to carry oat each 
port of the plan, and the purposes and needs of Individual children 
within the group enterprise. 

In functional grouping, your responsibibty fa to help each child obtain 
experience with a variety of small-group situations designed to develop 
hfa special abilities, to strengthen hfa weaknesses, and to contnbutc to the 
work of the class. Your intimate knowledge of the individual children, 
gained from your appraisals 0/ tben\ futnfahes the basis for tactfully 
guiding them into and out of small groups as their needs arc met. 

Your ContrilmtioTU in Reporting to Parents. Reports of children’s 
progress are one of the most inffoential contacts between the school and 
parents. The form of the report gives the most definite public evidence 
of the real aims of the school The system of “marks" usually indicates the 
emphasis in teaching and the methods of evaluating. Parents receive the 
teport as the teacher’s message concerning the development of their chfld 
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and therefore attach considerable importance to its interpretation of the 
progress of the child. Overempharic approval or disapproval is detrimental 
to the child in his normal, wholesome development. 

In clemmtafy schools at the present time there arc four general types 
of reports to parents, here listed in order of preference: teacher-parent 
conferences; informal letter-type reports; descriptive check lists; formal 
“grades” in subject-matter. Recognizing that valid appraisals could 
not be made in such small percentage units, most elementary schools have 
abandoned thc use of numerical grades such as 99, 87, 75. The trend in 
formal report cards has been away from letter marks such as A, B, C 
E, and F. Newer types of formal reports are using more descriptive terms 
such as “Excellent," “Satisfactoiy,” “Showing Improvement,” and are 
including information concerning growth in abihtles, interests, habits, and 
qualities of personality beyond subject-maner achievement. Some include 
brief paragraphs interpreting thc terms employed. 

Following the trend toward the elimination of competitive marking, in 
many schools the formal report card is being discarded in favor of in- 
formal personal letters. Among the advantages of the letter-type report 
is its informal, personal directness, discussing the child as an individual 
rather than as a subject for training. Well-wrinen letter reports are 
friendly and informing. They show the inierwr of the reacher in the 
child and evidence his knowledge of each child by sympathetic analysis 
and suggestions of ways the home and school can cooperate in promoting 
the child’s development. To achieve these advantages, such reports most 
emphasize positive rather than negative statements concerning the child^ 
growth. They tactfully discuss hii good characteristics as leads into be- 
havior needing improvement, 

A variation of the letter-type report is that m which the child writes 
a letter appraising his own progress. Thc teacher may then supplement 
the child’s analysis with one of his own. Thc letter-type reports are sent 
less often than are formal cards. Above all, such letters must be sincere 
and in language parents can understand or much of their %’alue is lost. The 
confusion caused by inappropriate phrasing may be shown by the example 
of the Icalian-bom parents of little Joe, who came to school returning his 
report. Sincerely interested but puzzled, they asked, “What thees mean’” 
pointing to the checked phrases “Cooperates ucll with others,” and “Is 
well adjusted to his peer group.” As the teacher sought simpler explana- 
tions, the father continued, “How’s my Joe doing with his work— O.K.’ 
Is he being good boy’ Eh’” His questions showed clearly enough what 
Joe’s father wanted of a report from school. Through direct conversation 
his questions were readily answered. The teacher-parent conference, how- 
ever time-consuming, is probably the most satisfactory method of report- 
ing. Modem teachers recognize that teacher-parent conferences are ncces- 
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sary, in addition to any of the above methods, for adequately reporting 
to parents the child’s progress in school 

As a student teacher, you are not expected to change the form of 
reporting used by your school. You may, hotvever, hare the responsibihry 
of marking report cards, filling in da)'s of attendance and other information 
required on reports, writing letter-type reports, writing comments on 
children's self-evaluations, or writing notes to supplement formal reports. 
Many schools still using formal reports now supplement them with 
mimeographed folders which furnish additional informarion about the 
work of the group, the topics studied, and the child's partictilar strengths 
and weaknesses not indicated by the formal report card. You may have 
opportuniu'es to develop or complete such folders for the children in your 
group or to take part in parent-teacher conferences. Your role in parent 
conferences may be as co-teacher or helping teacher. Use tact in these 
meetings, and understand that your critic teacher will not be able to have 
you take part in all of them. 

In all of these responstbilfo'cs, no matter what form of report you have 
to use, you will have opportunities to help children gain a sense of achieve- 
ment and to guide parents in better understanding their children. In 
meeting these opportunities, the following purpeses may guide you. A 
good school report to parents should: 

I. Reduce undesirable competidon between, and comparison of, children. 

a. Contribute to balanced physical emotioiul, social, aod mental develop- 
ment of children. 

). Provide adequate descriptions of quality, quanriry, and variety of chil- 
dren'a acdvicies. 

4. Promote greater understanding by parents of the school's purposes. 

j. Furnish formation of specific ways in which parents may assist in 
achieving educational objectives. 

d. Encourage wholesome sclf-analyws by children of their strengths and 
weaknesses in relation ro their general progress. 

7. Diagnose ctuldren's difficulties in specific terms with definite suggestions 
for their elimination. 

8. Assbr pareno in gening a comprehensive picnire of their child’s develop- 
menc. 

9. Build mutual understanding and confidence in the child and his parents. 

10. Increase each child's trust in the teacher’s understanding of him as an 
individual. 

1 1. Build the child’s respect for the teacher’s integrity. 

la. Add to the child's interest in school activiaes and his enthusiasm for 
further learning. 

Four Contributiovs to Omulative Records. You should keep in mind 
that what you choose to record indicates your educational values, includ- 
ing especially your respect for each child under your guidance. You may 
Wish to study again the cumubtive permanent records of the children’s 
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growth and progress, noting such information as the results of stand- 
ardized inteUigence and achievement tests, health examinations, scholarship 
marks or grades, family history, anendance, profile charts, and personality 
inventories. Vour critic teacher has permitted you to study the current 
records which he maintains. With that background of information about 
each child, you will be able to make a real contribution to the records of 
each of the childrcn- 

Ways in which you can be of practical assistance to your critic teacher 
in contributing to cumulative records include the accurate recording of 
data from achievement tests, physical examinations, and interest-inven- 
tories. Checking cumulative recoids for inconsistencies and omissions may 
be helpful to die critic teacher as well as a learning experience for you. 
You may write specific illustrative anecdotes of each child’s behavior, 
select suitable samples of work, and organize data for the dbgnosis of 
individual children’s abilities and needs. The compiling of simple case 
studies for inclusion in the permanent records of a few children selected 
by your critic teacher may also be helpful to him. 

You should be able to make some personal contributioa to the current 
and cumuhrivc records of the children with whom you are workii^. 
Possibly you can equal the achievement of the student teacher whose 
anecdotal records were of such professional quality that the critic teacher 
entered them without change in hb conrolative record folders. 

Looking at Evaluation Realistteally. Evaluation is yet so new, really so 
unexplored a field, that there are still many frontiers to be eotendeo. It 
is also a complicated-and at times perplexing— proces. Hcfwever, you 
have already seen that all teachers most mate appraisals, must form judg- 
ments. As you consider realistically the challenge of modem evaluative 
procedures, you may be concerned ivith their extensiiy and complexity. 
With experience, howes'er, many of these techniques can be employed 
comfortably within a reasonable working day. Moreover, much of the 
fun in teaching comes from knowing that children arc growing in desirable 
directions. Such evaluative practices as those discussed in this chapter 
will help you accumubtc the desired evidence. To this end, the more 
experiences you have with the various evaluative instruments now avail- 
able, the more insight yon will gain into how, realistically, to achieve fair 
and helpful evaluations of children as learners, as workers, and as atizens. 

C3UTER1A FOR SELF-EVALUATION 
You canplan your work and cany on your varied activities with greater 
assurance and efficienc)' when your actions are based upon continuous 
self-appraisaL As you study and disoiss die following quesnons, yon will 
develop better perspective on the evaluative phases of your work. 
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I. Yow Vnierumdlng of Evahathn: 

As you have studied this chapter, htw has your concept of evaluation 
changed’ What further do you need to leant tDOUt evaluation? What spc« 
cificaJIy do you now consider the chief differences between measurement and 
evaluation? In what ways hate your evaluative procedures with children 
changed through understands^ die ’‘steps cacolved In evaluation?” Through 
understanding the characteristics of a modern evaluation program? 

a. Your GuiJmee of Group Evjluaiion: 

What purrases, plans, and activities have you evaluated with the children 
as a group? How have you related your procedures in teaching to the work 
of the group in appraising their joint underraiings? What examples, speciiically, 
can you give of goals set op and appraised by j our group’ O/ achievcmencs 
appraised by the group’ What Ulnstrations can you give, from your teaching, 
of waj-s in which the dynamics of group evaluation have operated? What 
wasi have you found most effective for gindmg group evaluation of individual 
children’ 

3. Your Guidortce of Injividu^rt Evaltmiotts: 

In what ways have you helped iodiridual children ro appraise their own 
needs and pragrcG’ How have you modified your guidance of children's sell* 
evaluation in terms of their maturity leveb? What variations have you found 
among your group in aspiration levels which individuals are able to appraise? 
Wliat teehtuques have jmu used in giuding individual children's self •evaluations? 
^Viuch are most effecove in your use? 

4. Your Appraisal of Your Et.'alunkf ftoeedurtr. 

How do you compare the various technioocs, instruments, and procedures 
which you have used in evaluating the development of children’ Which pro- 
cedures have you emphasized’ For what reasons’ What procedures have you 
used vero little? Not used at all? What are your reasons* In what ways Have 
j'OQ achieved a balanced cnipltucs upon cvalmdve procedures’ 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

t. It may be said that the teacher’s values are demonstrated by whst be 
does rather than by what he sap are his go^s. WTiat docs this mean for the 
teacher’s pcrsoniL'cy and its influence upon his approach to evaluation’ For his 
professional preparation? 

a. Validity, reliability, and objectivity ate ideal goals rather than completely 
achieved qualioes of appraisal fnscrumencs. IVhat bearing does this idea have on 
teacher-made tests and scales’ On standardized tests’ 

j. On what base: may Jc be said that a broader educational philosophy, or 
point of view about causes and goals, is required of the teacher in using the 
waluanvc apptoacK than b necessary in using the measurement approach to 
appraising educational results’ 

4. Occasionally one hears a teacher say ’‘Bob has an IQ of only 74 He b 
bound ro /ail rhe grade.” To what extent is such a statement justified? What 
are the implications of such a statement? What information would you need 
before accepting statements of thb kind’ Mental age and intelligence quotient 
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data are not alwjyj wisely used by teachers. In rebdon to guiding children’s 
seIf-e»aluarions, what are the potential wines of knowing AIA and IQ’ 
What are the dangers? 

5. From data on certain intelligence tests, one can find mental age. verbal, 
non-verbal, and mampulatory aspects of the operations of intelligence. What 
does each of these mean’ What are the values of knowing about each of these 
in guiding children’s self-evaluations? 

6. What do the three letter-type reports, given below, indicate concerning 
the teachers’ ideas of what evaloauon means’ AVhat lands of evaluative tech- 
niques must these teachers have used to have been able to present the kinds 
of evidence they have included in these reports’ 


Sample One 

Dear Mr. and Airs. Piratte: 

Joe is a good boy. Somedmes he forgets and does something he should not, 
hke pulling the girls’ hair or punching someone. Each time he does somethi^ 
not good he is sorry. He does not do these things as often as he did early in 
the year. Joe is growing into good habhs. He is honest and we can trust him. 
He gets ^ong well with most of the other cluldren. 

Joe is doing all right with Ids school work. He does well in arithmetic, 
geognphy, history, health, and music. He likes to sing and has a good ear fot 
the tunes. Joe needs to work on Ids handwriting so it will be neat and easier 
to read. He is trying to learn to read bener. 

We would like for you to help Joe gain weight. He should eat a good break- 
fast every morning. Joe u thin and is not heavy enough for a boy of his age 
and tallness. He has too many colds and that makes it hard for Km to stony 
and pay attention. 

Joe does lovely work in art. I hope you are saving some of the drawings and 
paintings he takes home. He is helping the class plan and paint a long picture, 
or mural, for the wall. The picture is about the class study of how man has 
used fire. 

Do come m and visit to whenever you can. I am at school until 4'}0 ever^ 
Monday to talk with paienc. If you would like to talk with me about Joe’s 
work, please feel welcome to come any Monday, 

Sincerely, 

Mary MeSwain 
Teacher, Fourth Grade 


Sample Two 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones: 

Sam is mating progress in Ws fifth grade work. His social adjustment wi^ 
the other children is very good. As you know, Sam is doing excellent work in 
spelling. We are hoping that llus will soon b^ia to carry over into reading- 
AVhen he attains better command of words he will mote readily recognize 
them wherever he secs Aem. 

Sam has a better understandii^ of carrying and borrowing in anihmetic than 
he had earlier. We are using the concepts of multiplication and division now 
in solving everyday problems, wluch he seems to understand. 

Sam has shown a growing interest in reading and bends every effort to 
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successfoUy interpret his understanding of stories through his written work. He 
has some difficulty sv ith this part of his reading as well as with his contributions 
in reading orally. However, we are hoping that his increased interest will con- 
tinue and his efforts will help him ro wnprove. We are helping him whenever 
time is available. 

Sam’s work habits are usually good, although at times he b not thoughtful 
of hb neighbors. Sam realizes this weakness aod is trjnng to improve. 

Do come in and visit us whenever you can. If you would like to dbcuss 
Sam’s progress further, I am always here for an hour after close of school. 

Sincerely, 

Janet Bames 
Fifth Grade Teacher 


Sample Three 

Dear Air. and Airs. Jackson: 

Phillip has made substantial advances in most aspens of hb school work 
during the autumn. AAhile he continues to improve in all areas of academic 
work except spellino, he needs more study of word composition. To make real 
progress in ^{Jinc Phiili'p must accept more responsibiii^ for his own achieve- 
ment. Skill in reading b steadily devclo^g and Phillip makes excellent use of 
his free-reading periods. Artthmede skilb are being acquired more slowly, but 
satisfactorily, altnough problem-solviog is still difficult for him. 

Phillip’s most gratifying work u in oeadve writing. In this form of es> 
pression hb ideas continoe to be original, often huite clever, and are beautifully 
expressed. I am sure that hb written reports will become more effective as he 
determines to make hb papers more accurate, neat, and better organized. How- 
ever, please do not overemphasize thb or hb grammar, lot by so doing ve 
may lose more than we gaia 

In hb quiet, unassuming way Phillip has a great deal of determination. He is 
interested in lU group undertakings and b assuming an increasingly re^nsible 
share of leadenhip m group control. In physlcaT education Phillip finds his 
greatest problems. He cannot seem to get dressed on time, apparently because 
hb participation in group games b not satisfying to him. With patience hb 
motor coordination will improve aod hb muscular skill come more into balance 
with hb intellecroal development. Then we may expect Phillip to be happier 
and better adjusted socially whh the group. 

The group selected as a central toi^ for study the problem of how machines 
mduencedcnedevelopmenrof the Uflired States. They tided it “How Machines 
Helped Our Country," and have had much interesting discussion, enlightening 
investigation, and fruitful work on various aspects of the topic. In addition to 
helping um'fy the group, improve sharii^ of ideas and eooperarion in study, the 
topic has allowed the children to study « theiv own levels of ability and im- 
prove many skills in functional ways. 

Phillip has taken an increasingly active pan in music and an. These experi- 
ences seem to be pamcularly en)oyable and relaxing to him. 

It has been a pleasure to work wnh Philip We anticipate line relationships 
through the year. 

Sincerely yours, 

Eleanor Moore 
Teariier, Sixth Grade 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

AsociiQon for Childhood Education, ReeorJt nJ Report! (^VaJhi^gton. D. C. 
The Asocution for Childhood Education, 19(1). 

You ttill find this thirty-nco pge bsUcttn helpful in to eiplinitiom of the 
purpose* of reports, discussions of the relaitomhiM betveen senool records and 
reports to parents, and Slusiracions of ch3dren making tlieir own reports. 

Ba*«. A- S, Buitov, Wniiam H, and Dtcttxxta. L. j, Supervition (New Yorlt. 
Appleccn-Cenmr)’-Croft*. Inc, 1947). 

Chapter \T, "The Appraisal of the Educational Produe^" and Chapter X^I* 
“CTaluating the Effectitenesi of the EdocaQonal Leadership," will be espectally 
useful to you as a student teacher because of the eacellent esplanations and 
discussions of obserrsuonal techniques, rating derices, scales, and tests. 

Good, H. G, A Hatory of U'ettem EJueaiion (New York, The Macmillan Cen- 
piny, 1947)- . 

Yog will find this book escellently organized topresent a unified view of the 
historical progress of education. Oupter 19, "Transforming the Demetttarr 
School." will be one of your best sources for dear understanding of the historical 
explanation of present emphases on eraloation in demttnary education. 

GUC.NX, Harry A, Jaicuesr-v, Alben and Gtaszatoi. J. Raymond. Meaureitteni 
onj EvaSuJtion in the Elementtry School (New Yetlc. Longmans, Green sod 
Gompairy. 194:). 

This book ts a good treatment of tests and testing b the (Jemeotajy 
Chapter \'IIL on teacher-made tess, and Chapter XI. on personality tesoog, ^ 
be of ^xdal bterest to you. 

Hioe. Arch O, Tie EAueatim of Eteeptiond Cidiren (New York, McGraw-HD 
Book Compuy, be, 1940)- 

You will find Chapter (. "The Field and the Challence," mdable and effectrrt b 
|hing an orexriew o( the problem. Chapter IL “The Local Problem," and Chapter 
tQCXIL “A Program of t^enocm." contab prsmeal suggestions which «**■ 
r oom teachers should find helpful b derdepbg their classroom procedures. 
Horace Alziui-Lincoln Institute of School Ezpenmentaoon, Horn to Constntet a 
Sociogrem (New York, Bureau of IhiUicatiORS, Teachers College, Columbia Uni* 
Tcisity, 1947). 

This bnef pamphlet preseno. b outline form, sug g es ti on s for structoibg tn 
dugram fashion the social relationships of a group. It should be helpful as yja 
plan to derdop sociograms of 7'oar group. 

Htrcccrr, Albert J, and Meluuui, Cecil V, Grorrrb and Learning m the Demeittary 
Sebool (Boston, D. C. Heath and CompaDy, 1946). 

Chapter ij presents a general dscossioa of the place of evaluaaoa in the leachuig 
process. Chafer 14, specific examples of cralnaare aiib Chapter 15 presents a 
lull discussion of reports and practices m reporting to parents, wnh sample reports- 
Let, J. Murray, and Lct, Dorns May, The CfnU and Hu Currieulum, and Ed. (N** 
York, Appleton-Cecniry-Crofts, use., 1970). 

The final chapter, XV, presena helpful suggestions for developing a program m 
evaluation, examples of several useful mstrumenzs, and Ibb of speonc funcDotis 01 
various techniques. 

McGaccht, J R, An Evaluation of the Eiememary Sebool (bdianapolis. The Eobbs- 
MerriU Ckcnpany, 1957). 

You will find Chapter H, “The Bases for Evaluation," helpful for its 
of iadividnal differences. Copter Vin, “The Evaluation of uie Elementary Scho°* 
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pM^ram,” contains thonght^roroljng cntictsms of btelligence and achievement 
testing and suggestions for broader approaches to appraising the development of 
children. 

National Society for the Study of EducatHxi, JntelUgevee: Its Nature and Nurttire, 
Tbtny-Nmth Yearbook, Part 1 (Bioonibgtoa. Ill, Public School Publishing Co, 

This volume is one of the best aonrees for thorough dscusaion of the develop- 
mental approach to intelligence. Study thoughtfully those secoous m which j-ou 
recognize need of increased undemanding. 

Ross, C C, Meawemem in Today's Schools (New Votk, Prentiee-Hall, Inc, tw). 

This book presents a compreheniive treatment of measurement, with anal)-sis of 
die use of many speohe tests. You will find Chapter II. The Historical Develop- 
ment of Measurement in education," Chapter V, ‘•Pnneiples of (Jonstroctlng 
Specific Types of Objective Tests," and Chapter VI, “The Construction and Use of 
Essay Examinations,*' of speaBc ia ondersranding the place of tests in the 
teacning process. (Chapter XVII, ‘Xvaluation,” may help some in showing the 
relationships between measurement and evaluation. 

University of the State of New Yotk, Cardin^ Objectives in Elementary Education 
(Albany, Univemty of the State of New York Press, 1931). 

This is a challenging pamphlet in which are stated the six widely quoted objeC' 
fives resulfine from coSperadie work by a state-wide committee of teachers, 
mincipals, and supenstendencs. The statements art followed by brief explanatory 
discussion which jxiu will find thought-provoking. 

Wsiotmovs, J. ^Va)•Ile, Appraitsi of Never Elementary School frteneet (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1938}. 

This is one of the most widely quoted works on evaluarion at the elementary* 
Khool level. You will find many su^esaons for developing and using modem 
evslaatlon techniques. The development of instruments in terms of purposes is 
explained by several uamplei The report of results of modem teaching pro- 
cedures is s^uladng. 
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Utilizing Learning Materials ivith Children 

'■y^hroughout your student teaching yon have many oportuniocs to 
X see that the modem teacher in the elementary school is conccraed 
with more than “book lamin’ ” in the three R’s. The modem teacher under- 
stands that learning is more than mere rote memorization. He recognizes 
that learning grows out of the needs, purposes, and curiosities of the 
learners. He realizes that experiences which are truly integrative make 
the learnings from such experiences of immediate value and benefit to the 
learner in his daily living. The modem teacher works with children m 
the beUef that there is real learning only when the child purposefully, 
constructively modifies or changes his behavior as a result of the needful, 
significant learning experience which he has had. 

In order to achieve optimum learning on the part of the children whom 
It serves, the modem school most provide a great wealth of materials 
which will foster and facdltate experiences which children recognize as 
real and worthwhile. Memorization which results in a mere “pihng up 
of more and more verbal abstractions has proved to be wasteful and 
ineffectual as a means of giving chfldren meaningful learnings. “Th^ 
times three is nine” on a purely verbal level B of little import to the child. 
This verbalization can have meanii^ only after the child has had many 
concrete experiences with “three crayons,” “three spoons,” “three houses 
and with the concept of “nine boj's,” “nine bottles of milk.” He must 
know too what addition means and that multiplication is rapid addition. 
Thus the modem school must provide a wide range of learning maten^ 
that will aid children in gairung insight and in comprehending meaning m 
all that they study in schooL 

In this chapter many kinds of learning materials now available for your 
me as a student teacher will be discussed. The prime purpose of the chapter 
is to help yon in makii^ the best possible use of concrete and printed 
materials, audio-visual aids, and materials for the creative expression of 
children. 


SELECTIKG LEARNING MATERIALS 

No learning material is cither good or bad m and of itself. Every mate- 
rial is, rather, relatively desirable or undesirable, relatively effective or 

ai6 
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inefTccripc, rtlativejy \’a)iub)c or tumfu] in relation to its specific effects 
upon a given child or group of children as used at a given time and under 
ccfwin circumstances. Simply to use such learning materials as film strips, 
exhibits, finger paints, charts, graphs, and the like because it is “modem” 
ro do so misses the v bole point of the puiposcfuincss of learning. Alovfcs, 
radio broadcasts, or paints can be foisted upon children in much the same 
as ciercKC sheets, worlc books, and practice pads have frequently 
been forced upon learners in the stratified subject-centered curriculum. 
It is safe ro say that all instructional materials arc helpful in teaming only 
to the extent that the demonstrated need for the use of such materials 
has been recognixcd and accepted as desirabte or practicable by the learner. 
If the child does not accept the responsibility for utilizing meaningfolly 
the learning materials provided, wfut is “learned" may become just so 
much mechanical repetition of abstract verbalizations or a motley collec- 
tion of jumbled misconceptions, quasi-learnings, or gross errors in meaning. 

As a student teacher you will have many opportunities to select or 
reject certain learning tnaterials for use with the group whom you reach. 
It will not be enough to label some materials “old-fashioned" and ©then 
"modem.” Rather, you will need to be guided bv more critical appraisals 
of the various kinds of learning matefiab avaibblc to you in terms of the 
purposes for which thej* may be used. !n other wortfs, you will need to 
choose instructional materials that are sound in terms of their functions 
In the learning process rather than on the basis of snap judgment, per- 
sonal preference, immediate and ei^ availibilit)', or the recommendation 
of others. 

Afjferiais for ItjJiviJuj! Dfvclofmmt. Some learning materials should 
be utilized primarily to help the individual child grow toward the develop- 
ment of his fullest apscities. Such matcriab may not necessarily ever be 
utilized by the group as a whole or by only the slow learners. They 
may be practice marcrials, enrichment materbls, materials that provide for 
the further development of unique abilities, or materials that foster special 
interests. Whatever the experience for which such instructional materials 
arc selected, you will want to remember that tiiey cannot be used pur- 
posefully except as these materials meet the immediate needs of the 
individual w ho is using them to funher lus learning. In choosing materials 
to help the individual child in Ws Icanung, the following guides are sug- 
gested: 

r. la the material cauged ro the derrfepmentaJ level of the child with whom 
it is being used’ 

a. Is the material sufficiently appealing in content, arrangement, and appear- 
ance that the child will want to work with it? 

J. Is the materwl so organized and pres en t e d that the child can gain new 
concepts, get further insight, ana make h« new learnings relatisely 
permanent? 
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4. Do« the Dse of this material encourage the child to seek fi^er new 
experiences with such material and to want to extend his learnings in this 
area of experience’ 

j. Is the material such that, in the using of it, he increases his understanding 
of processes as well as achieving satisfactory products’ 

6. Is the material such that he can work with it with a satisfying sense of 
accomplishment’ 

7. Does the use of this material improve the child's social adjustment with 
other chUdten? 

MateriaU for Group Development. Some aids to learning such as movies, 
film scrips, persons, trips, exhibits, recordings, diagnostic tests, and the 
like are needed in group situations to help the group nndemand things 
that are important. The materials chosen shonld be those of sufficient 
meaning to all members of the group that everj'one should be a participant 
in the experience. The children can well have a share in decisions relative 
to the use of such materials. They can consider with the teacher the 
purposes for which the teaching ajtk will be used and the values that may 
come to the group as a whole through the use of a particular learning 
inaceriaL 

Here are some considerations to think about as yon plan the use of 
instructional materials with the group as a whole: 

I. ^VIU this material benefit all members of the group in their developmeor 
»t this time’ 

a. \Vill this material develop concepts and deepen inagha that are functional 
in group enterprises’ 

3. Does this material offer rich posribilides for group thinking and discussion? 

4. Does this material lead the group on to further purposeful research, 
creative endeavor, ezperimeotadon, and the like? 

5. Will this material fn^er help the group grow in its social orientaDon 
and in hs processes of worldng tog^er haimooiously’ 

Materials for Balanced Development. Not only must there be a nice 
balance between materials for individuals and for the group, but also 
instructional materials should be selected with regard to children’s wen- 
rounded development in various areas of the school’s program— integradve 
experience, skills, and aesthetics. 

For example, in many schools a varie^ of functional art materials are 
utilized, but in those same schools barren, stereotj’ped materials are nsed 
for the teaching of arithmetic. These inconsistent practices do not give 
children a fair chance to grow as well in their mathematical learnings as 
in their development of artistic abilities. 

A well-balanced experience in learning is gamed through various 
avenues and approaches. Through the exploration and use of different 
kinds of materials, the children come to recognize that there is no one 
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royal road to leaminj-thac there arc many materials all of which can 
contribute meaningfully to their total development. 

As you seek out instructional materials to maintain this balance, you 
must guard against pursuing, through children, your own interests or 
hobbies. If you arc particularly intrigued with the use of visual aids, you 
must avoid unwarranted emphasis upon movies, slides, or film strips. If 
you are interested in collections and cihibits, you must not overlook the 
sigTvificant contributions of visual aids, recordings, or printed materials. 

It is your responsibility, as a student teaclier, to study thoughtfully the 
basic instniccioital materials supplied in your school and co seek out ways 
to supplement or supplant those materials from sources at your disposal in 
the community and on the campus. 

The following suggestions arc offered to guide you in selecting in- 
structional materials that lead to balanced development: 

I. Does this matettal bener help the child in Ms learning than another 
material would? 

а. Are the instruaional materials chosen such that they factUtate learning 
and the promotion of a friendly and helpful attitude among the group 
even when selected for the ranicular needs of an individual child? 

3. Has this kind of instructional tnaterisl been used too frequently or co the 
eaelusion of ocher valuable tnaterials’ 

4. What t>'pes of teaching aids do these children need to further extend 
their experiences with various kinds of a^-ailable instructional materials* 

p His rhts material been chosen in the interests of a well-balanced and 
integrative program rather than upon the basis of purely personal interests 
of the teacKer or a child* 

б. Will this material promote the mtegtation of the tvhofe program of the 
group? 

7. Are attractive and helpful materials being secured for each important area 
of the school program* 

SeUciion a Mutual Procesu While the selection of instructional ma- 
terials is a continuing responsibility of the teacher, at tunes the children 
tvill be able to help jji making the choices. As a student teacher, you mil 
be called upon frequently to decide whether to select such matenals for 
or 'whh children. The answer to thb problem is not an easy one. It de- 
mands your best judgment in terms of the needs and purposes of the 
children, the specific learning situation involved, and the educational 
values to be derived both from the nuking of the decision and the uses to 
which the materials are to be put. 

No one can tell you spedfically how to proceed. The wisest use of 
learning materials is probably achieved when, through mutual considera- 
tion, the children and the teacher jooch common understandings and 
agreements as to why the material is being used, how it will benefit the 
group, and what the chief results from the use of such materials may be. 
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There arc, however, some guides which will help you in arriving at the 
decision that you must take the chief responsibilit)* for selection. It is 
appropriate that you make the decision in the following cases: 

I. In bringing to the ^oup eonerete materult tbJt are relevant but outtUe 
the range of availability to the ebiUren tbemselvet. This might include such 
things as exhibit materials borrowed from a person in the community, a 
museum, or an industrial plant; more complex science etjoipment; new m 
medu such as finger paints, looms for weaving, tools for wow work; audio- 
visual aids; and the like. 

a. In teUethig for the group printed materials that the teacher vill share 
v:itb the children. This may include stories and poems that the teacher plans 
to read to the children, adut materials from content fields which the teacher 
will read in part or wM adapt for the chUdren; pamphlets, chans, or graphs 
that the teacher locates for use by the groop, and so on. 

3. In selecting for the individual or she group printed materials that the 
ehildren themselves vtll use. Sodi materials would Include those which 
call for your best judgment as to the p^-cho!ogical soundness of the scope and 
sequence of the materials. Your professional judgment will also be needed 
concemiag the accuracj' and desirabthty of the content. 

4. In ekoosing those practiee materiMs Kbieb are functional for the 
improvement of tkillt. Instructional materialt Included in work books or prac- 
dee sheets call for professional onderstandmg on the pan of the teacher and 
should be seleaed by the teacher. 

5. In seleeting most hinir of test materials. 

Children will b< able, as individuals and as groups, to contribute bd- 
pemnt instructional tnaterials for the use of the group. And the)’ should 
be encouraged to do so. When children do bring things to school, they 
are parricipaung acrively in selecting the learning materials to be used. 
This implies that you need to help children g row in learning what 
is significant to bring to the group. It implies also that no matter how 
humble the material, every child’s contribcoon must in some way be put 
to use. Furthermore, the teacher must sec that such materials are put to 
use as soon as possible. To lay children's contributions carelessly aside 
and then forget ever to use them in any way is a sign of wealmess in 
creative insight into how to utilize such learning materials effectively. 

Some practical suggestions of wa)^ in which children select materials 
to be used are as follows: 

I, Bringing from home eonerete and prmted materials that vill help in the 
studies being pursued at sebool. Soch instructional materials nsclude articles 
for exhibits, science speomens, books, pamphlets, clippings, maps, charts, 
pictures. 

3. Brmgmg so school masmals skat ran be saBiseJ ne consTTurtieeB actkinet. 
These might include such items as wood, cardboard, tools, paper, pamt 
cloth. 

3. Bringing to the group maseruU for aenbeuc enjoyment. Story books, 
poems, prints, recordings, art objects, and the like are examples. 
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4. Cboosbtg from the lihrery prhtted vtnieriats that viill help the group in 
their research. 

5. Locating fieriher sources of aiforttsatiors for the group. This might include 
places to visit, persons to interview or to speak before the groap, com- 
munity proiccts to investigate. 

6. Sharing with the group objects wbteb the ebUdren themselves have created. 
Ttm could include models, eonsmjctions such as bird houses, scientific 
experintents, miniature gardens, terrariums, paintings, creative writing. 

Tlterc arc other times when the children and teacher together con- 
sider various resources and decide which of several dioices will best meet 
the needs of the group. This calls for skillful teacher-pupil planning in 
terms of well-developed criteria for making choices. TTie criteria might 
we]] Include such ideas as these.* 

I. Will this material help us bener now or at a later time? 

а. Will this material be useful as well as interesting? 

3. Will this materia be something chat we will understand^ Is it too easy? 
Too difficult? 

4. Will this material give us some new ideas that will push our study ahead? 
j. Will this material be of value chiefly to one indivioual, a tmall group, or 

the group as a whole? 

б. Wfllthis dve us t contact with a kind of instracooital material with which 
we need lunher esperience? 


Situations in which coopentive selection by the children and the 
teacher may be beneficial include the following: 

i. Choosing resoureet of inrmediate usefulness. This includes selecting 
from among several possible movies, dibits or recordings those that 
will best meet the needs of the group in their learning at mis particular 
time. 

а. Choosing materiais that lend themselves to group study. This involve 
choosiog from several sets of readers, clutdren’a newspapers, arithmetic 
books, or socul-srudles books those that the children will use for group 
study or common learnings. 

3. Selecting appropriate meant of expressing cotmnon ieamtngs. These learn- 
ings tnay oe expressed throt^h I^klcts, murals, dramaueatioris, and the 
like. 

4. Locating materials for free-readmg time. This includes books selected 
from homes, bookmobiles, or nearby libraries for use in the room bbra^. 

y. Locating materials vhieb may be secured through xcritten requests. The 
children and teacher can conrider cooperatively various sources of free 
or Jnespensive materials. The materials can then be secured through writ- 
ing to such sources as museums, industrial plants, government agencies, 
service organiaations. and the like. 

б. Selecting instructional materials stdtaMe for use in independent work 
periods. 


Sources of Jnstructioval AfizteTufr. In your classroom there arc many 
promising materials rcadJy avaibble. You will want to be sure, however, 
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that you are not overlooking other valoahle sources. You should explore 
the school as a whole. Undoubtedly the school office or library will con- 
tain files of materials and catalogs from school-supply companies. You 
should also find out w hat resources are available on the campus. In your 
college library, curriculum-materials center, or teaching-aids bboratorj*, 
there may be avaibble a wide sampling of materials: picture collections, 
movies, film strips, clipping files, recordings, modeb, reference volumes, 
sample textbooks, and the like. In your college library you may be able to 
find commercially made lists of free and inexpensive materials that will 
aid you in locating and selecting yet other reaching resources. Professional 
bibliographies will give you further leads as to sources of securing avail- 
able matcriab. You should not overlook resources in the community as 
well as state and national sources of matcriab that you can get free or on 
loan. 

You will need to nnihe that the selection of instructional matcriab 
b so significant in your continued success in teaching that you will not 
want to be too easily satbfied with the mediocre, the “almost good 
enough.” or the too readily acccsriblc material. Your eoneem with thb 
maner of selecting materiab will need to be, rather, that “the best b none 
too good” for the children whom you teach. In thb spirit, the selection of 
leir^g materiab becomes both a chaUeage and a quest that pays off in 
very satisfying results. 

t«INO CXaXCTETE MATERIALS 

The learning of children b brgely dependent upon experiences with 
concrete materbb. They learn about animab and their care from their 
pets. They learn to use tools in the family’s basement workshop. They 
learn to fish with their fathers and to cook with their mothers. They learo 
to climb fay having ladders, tree trunks, and jungle gyms upon which to 
experiment and test their strength. Probably far too often, however, the 
use of concrete materiab for leamii^ has been confined to the home and 
community while the school has emphasized vicarious and abstract 
learning. 

The modem teacher now recognizes that children leam to do by 
doing. He abo realizes that such learning by doing demands a wealth of 
concrete materiab in the school environment for direct experiencing by 
the group. In the modem eleinentaiy srfiool, materiab that give children 
first-hand, direct experiences, that give meanings or concepts, are utilized 
purposefully and regularly. 

Values of Concrete Matenals. In a modem classroom the teacher has 
such concrete materiab as leaf or rock collections, globes, terranums, 
models, and the like. He knows diat these materiab, used functionally. 
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contribute significantly to learning. He realizes that the use of the con- 
crete involves activitj* that is not only good for children physically but 
is abo inherent in the learning process. He Inows that sensory experience 
is valuable in helping children to develop concepts. He vvants children, 
through the use of concrete materials, to be both experimental and ven- 
turesome in their approach to new ideas and new things. He wants chil- 
dren to experience the satisfactions of experimentation and discovery. He 
wants children to develop emoiionalixed attitudes that encourage them to 
want to continue their learning, that keep them asking "Why?” and 
“How?” and “What for?” Throogh the use of concrete imtcriaJs, the 
teacher also expects to guide children toward a synthesis of their past and 
present experiences. And he realizes that through the use of direct ex- 
periences with the concrete, children may gain a sense of personal ciTec- 
tivencss, achievemcnc, and success that may not be possible i7 only verbal 
instructional tnaierials are provided in the school. 

Through creating a stimulating environment that encourages the chil- 
dren to svant to work, the teacher’s job is made more interesting and 
actually easier. Furthermore, problems of group control arc minimized. 
The environment itself helps to focus interests and purposes. 

Concrete Matertih in the Room EmiroTment, Many concrete materials 
can be brought into the classroom by the teacher, the children, end the 
parents. Others may be provided by die school. There are many types of 
concrete materials suiuble for use in the elcmentaiy school. Some of the 
most important of these are: 

I. Speemens, which include representarives of classes of things, brooehc ia 
from their natural surroundings for study and analysis. These are “samples of 
reality” that help children to gain concepts, get deeper insight, and make in- 
ferences and generalizations. They can be handled, examined, discussed, classi- 
fied Examples of specimens include rocks. leaves, soils, seeds, food products, 
fossils, insects, cloths, building materials, coins, shells. 

t. Objects, which also arc “segments of reality" taken out of their natural 
context, "nicy differ from speewnens in that each represents an entity, an 
entirety within itself. They, too, help in concept-building, in generalaing, in 
gaifth^ i/aighr, in loaidng inferences, in ro-consmscriaff the amiaJ. EsamplK 
of objects include tools, toys, dishes, aitielts of clothing, trinkets and memen- 
toes. 

3. Models, which are recognizable representations or replicas of real thbgs, 
done in three-dimensional patterning on a scale different from that of the 
original. Some models are made larger than the originals so that small derails 
can be studied intelligently in tires that can be readily seen by the observer. 
Other modeb reduce size so that what is in reali^^ massise can be brought 
wiiJiijj the cocrprehension of cfuldreo. Some modeb are known as “cut-away" 
models, which are so constructed that the observer can look into the inner 
workings and thus understand processes or operations better. Sometimes 
modeb are not faithful reproduenons of originals; rather they are simplified 
and vividly suggestive of the reahues that mey typify. Examples of modds 
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include scale representations of terrain or land areas, bodies of water, farnft 
buildings, settlements, engines. 

4- Miniatures, which arc reprodnedons of objects done on a very small swe. 
They arc a type of model, but more minute and less exact in detsul than other 
kinds of moods. Examples of miniatures include furniture, means of transpor- 
tation, articles of household equipment. 

5. Globes, which are specialized forms of models, created for the purpose 
of studying the earth’s surface. These models are used to give children under- 
standings which flat maps never make possible. Examples of uses include 
studies of seasons, latitude and longitude, change in length of night and day, 
hemispheres, areas, distances, air routes. 

6. Living things, such as fish, reptiles, rodents, mosses, grasses, and roots, 
which serve as samples of reality taken from their natural surroundings for 
purposes of closer observation and study. Children leam more about hvmg 
thir^ through the use of balanced aquariums and terrariums. 

As you work with concrete materials, you will undentand that you w 
purposefully rearranging or rimulating reality in order to make learrung 
more meaningful for children. 

Practical Suggestioru for Classroom Use. What you do with the concrete 
materials is as important as their availability. Effecriveness in the use of 
concrete materials is contingent upon the values derived by children in 
their learning and the motivation which these materials give to further 
learning. Here arc several practical guides to the use of concrete materials 
in the classroom; 

t. The more sensory impressions the child can get from concrete^ rnaterials 
the better. To see the specimen is better than just reading about h in a book, 
but to sec and feel ii b bener yet. Ch 3 ^ea should have opportunities, perhaps 
before school or in an independent work period, to experience the material as 
completely as possible. If the co n crete b to be used in a group discussion, re- 
member that the children’s first attentkm will be upon the materiaL To try to 
pass around such things and carry on a thoughtful discussion of them at the 
same time is practically imposnble. Experiencing the material fully through 
looking, feeling, examining, hearing, and tasting should always precede dis- 
cussion. The five-year-old, making a Jack-o-Iantem, can view its shape, judge 
its weight, feel the texture of the hard outer shell and the soft interior, exam- 
inc the seeds, and taste the raw pumpkin. When verbalization follows the real, 
meamngs are made clearer and attention in discussion b improved. 

i. The more effective the display, the more meaningful the learning there- 
frmi vull be. If you study conunerchl window display and exhibits, you 
will see how significant “eye appeal” can be. In the classroom the exhibit should 
be so placed tfiat it draws attention to itself and in such a spot that a snm 
group of children can “talk it over” together while exammmg it. The material 
should be low enough to be accesrible and easily studied from various angles- 
The layout of the exhibit should be such that a sense of unity, organization, 
and sequence of one main idea b created, it should never be cluttered, jumbled, 
or “thrown together.” One third grade had an exhibit of the nuts to be found 
or bought in the community. They oiganized the exhibit so that the first l(»k 
gave the impression of the great variety of nuts available. Ooser observadon 
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tevMled that they had also das^fied tbem as to those bought and those found 
in the community, as well as in sequences that showed the wide range between 
hardness and softness of the shells. 

Labels should be direct and clearly stated, attractive, legible. Exhibits kept 
too long lose their eiTecdvcness. Gom exhibits of concrete materials do not 
just happen. They grow out of purposes and are intelligently plumed and put 
together. 

j. The closer the relationship bertseen various materials and experiences, 
the greater their usefulness v»U be. No one kind of instincdanal material used 
in isolation is good enough. Concrete materials should be used tnterrelatedly 
with odier kinds of materials, such as reading matter, vuual aids, and ma* 
terials for creative expression. When children have an oppottuni^ to collect, 
see, feel, and discuss the various kinds of soils in their community, read about 
what these soils are used for, see movies about how they are cuidvated, hear 
radio presentations of soil conservation, and creatively express their own ideas 
in vinous media, their learning about soils ts not only facilitated but is also 
made more permaneac, more uis^hrful, and pocend^y more signidcant in 
their daily living. 

Using Concrete Materials in the Cemrrmnity. Some valnablc cojtcxtte 
materials wll not be ava'dablc for classroom use. Such fniterials may be 
either immovable, too Urge, too fragile, or too valuable to bring to school. 
In these cases, you will want to plan to take the children to the sources of 
these materials: museums, libraries, art galleries, industrial exhibit rooms, 
personal or private collections, sdence laboratories, sources of natural 
phenomena, and the like. As you plan soch educational experiences out 
in the community to study concrete materials, there are several im* 
portant points to bear in mind: 

1. Flan carefully in advance of the visit just what the group expects to see 
and the questions which they wanr to answer. 

a. Go diteray to see speadc things. Avoid beclouding the main purposes of 
the visit with extraneous side mps or with anempts to see too much. 

3. Spend enough dme really to comprehend the material that you have 
gone to study. Guide the children in gening the answers to their ques- 
tions, and help the children to see things that they had not anticipate in 
their questions. 

4. Plan follow-up experiences on return to your classroom. Augment what 
is seen on the trip with ocher types of mstmcaonal materials that farther 
the learnings of the children. 

In connection with a study of early life in their communi^, one 
fourth-grade group decided to go to a museum to sec the life-size 
model of a pioneer cabin home. They went directly to see just this 
one thing in the museum, passing by the rooms containing Indian 
r*lins gnn rahihicy and xundels of river hoaia- They first rook turns 
looking in at the two doors of the cabin to get a good look at the fur- 
nishings. They next studied the outer construction of the cabin. They 
asked the museum guide questions. They looked again and again as new 
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questions w hich they had not been able to anticipate came to mind. ^Vhco 
they got back to school, they summarized not only what they had seen 
but also related their experience wth this brge model to the on-going 
study of their communitj'. The teacher read the children a stor)* of 
pioneer home life. They studied a collection of pictures of pioneer home 
life. They handled and discussed objects brought into the classroom such 
as a candle mould, flat iron, and chum. The)' made original drawings and 
models and wrote original stories. In this way, the visit to the mus«m 
became not only a wonhw, hile experience W'ithin itself, but also led on into 
further valuable related experiences. 

As older children make such visits, they will be able to see more, stay 
longer, ask more insightful questions, perhaps even take some notes on 
what they have seen. Othef^visc, the over-all procedures remain much 
the same. 

UStNG AUDIO-MSUAL AUTtRlALS 

In modem living two media of mass communication, the radio and the 
motion picture, are being widely used to extend people’s learnings. Mod- 
em schools are recogntzing tto fact and are using these media mort 
regularly and more cfTcctively. They are utilizing also such allied materials 
as film strips, slides, photographs, aiusrrations, diagrams, maps, charts, 
graphs, and recordings as these become increasingly as'aibble for use. In 
your student-teaching experience, you too want to continue to make 
effective use of such materiab of instruction. 

Values of Audio-visual Materiab. Modem teachers realize that, since 
a child cannot get every experience firsthand, vicarious learnings through 
audio-visual materiab are next best. Through these medb children have 
experiences that, while indirect, approximate reality. Such experiences 
have elements of reality in the sense that the children get deeper insight 
thereby than they would by just “reading words." Experiences with audio 
and visual materiab of instruction can help children understand things 
not in their immedute environment— how they look or sound, how 
they operate, what uses are made of them. It must be remembered that 
the learning of children in the early-elementary grades b limited almost 
exclusively to the hcre-and-now^. TTie most effective use of audio-STS^ 
aids b to help young children farther understand and clarify their dklft 
experiences. 

For children in the btcr-elementary grades such materiab of instructioth 
frequently furnish excellent means of “taking off" into further study, of 
checking or correcting verbal impresrioas in the process of studjung, of 
evaluating growth in learning, and of summarizing or sj’nthesizing learn- 
ings. These materiab may abo be purposefully used to stimulate reflective 
dii nkin g, dbeussion, creative exprestion, or appreciation and enjoyment. 
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Whenever audio-visual materials are utilized, you do want to have 
clearly in mind the values whidt be realized. You will also want to 
consider what may be the best rime to use these materials. To present 
audio-visual materials as mere “window-dressing” or “filler”— out of 
relation to children’s purposes and needs— is to misuse important media 
that can be functional and meaningfuL To present such materials without 
preparation for them or opportunities to do something with them is also 
doubtful practice. The values of using audio-visual materials are not in- 
herent in the materials themselves but rather accrue from the practices 
that accompany their use. 

Utivg Motion Pi«ar«, Film Strips, end Slides. Each type of piaorial 
representation has its own strengths as an aid to learning. Movies add 
meanings through motion, operational understandings of time factors and 
processes, reproductions of total events. Film scrips and slides give con- 
tinuity and yet may be nunipubted at a «re of speed that pennjis careful 
study and discussion of each picture. These materials may also be so made 
that they magnify details, thus providing for greater clarity, dramatic 
effect, and hence more accurate understanding. In other words, each of 
these materials offers Its oivn potentialities. The teacher's first task is to 
analyze desirable characteristics in order to caplulize upon the unique 
strengths of each. 

Before using such materials with children, you should preview them 
thoughtfully to be sure that they are suitable to your needs. WWIe 
catalogs, guides, and reviews will help you to locate materials. It is unsafe 
to rely upon them completely to determine suitability of content. What 
appears in printed descriptions to be just what you are looking for, in 
actuality may be unsuiced to the developmental level of the children, 
misdirected in emphasis, outdated, poorly photographed, or inaitistically 
made. A small committee of children, previewing the material with you, 
could help in evaluating its potential usefulness with the group. 

The mechanic of showing the visual aid must be saosfiictorily ar- 
ranged. Ineffectual handling of mechanical details will detract from the 
effective employment of the medium. Seating, lighting, the general oper- 
ation of the machine, and the changing of the film or slides must be so 
managed that the full attention of the children can be concentrated on 
the pictorial presentation itself. Debys may arise from difficulties with 
equipment, from lack of sufficienc fores^ht in pbnoing for the comfort 
and health of the group, or from circumstances that could not have been 
foreseen. These delay’s in thcmselvc may be creatively utilized as a kind 
of cducarion.al experience for children. For example, replacing a projector 
imVr, w.iods'ss J iweaV 

in the film can become the science interests temporarily explored while 
the difficulty is being eliminated as rapidly as possible. 
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After the preliminary mechanical preparation, you will need to nahe 
final preparations with the children for this new experience in viewing. 
Perhaps you •wall want to recall with the children why they are seeing tlm 
visual aid, point out things particularly to anticipate, and indicate m 
advance some significant ideas for whicJi the group may be watching. 
Perhaps the committee that previewed the material will want to raise 
some questions that may be taken up after the pictorial presentation has 
been seen. Perhaps the group can work out together some things that they 
hope the pictorial materid may help them in comprehending more 
fully. In any event, the children should not be just “throtvn” into seeing 
a movie, a film strip, or slides. They should be prepared to look at such 
materials purposefully, critically, insightfully. 

Furthermore, the group should be readied to utilize each pictorial pre- 
sentation both for the new learnings it can bring to them and for their 
growth in critical evaluation of the medium itself. For example, one 
group of eleven-year-olds, carrying on a broad-unit study on “Latin 
American Neighbors,” viewed a film about growing bananas. Several new 
ideas came to the group: “Bananas grow *upside down’ “Tarantulas 
and sharp knives endanger the workers”; “Workers live in poverty." TTa* 
children discussed eagerly these new ideas and made plans to learn more 
about them. In cridci evaluation of the film, several of the group asted 
questions that revealed concern that more views were not included of the 
•workers’ homes and family life. They thought that the beau^ of the 
product to be marketed was highlighted, while the ugliness of riie 
workers* lives was obviously underplayed. 

You must decide whether or not discussion can well be carried on 
concurrently with the viewing. During the showing of a motion picture, 
discussion is seldom practicable. Bat, with film strips or slides, it is fre- 
quently desirable. If there is to be concurrent discussion, it should not be 
left to chance. It should be so planned in advance that verbalization adds 
pointedly to the visual presentation. If discussion is to go on currently 
•tvidi the viewing, the teacher needs to have well in mind key topics or 
questions around wWch the disenssion •wffl center and develop. 

Following the shou-ing, the group will need to synthesize or sommarize 
what the)' have seen. They vvill nerf to consider how this experience has 
contributed to their study. They may have cause to evaluate the visual 
presentation itself. Sometimes at tlds point controversies arise, wuth 
differing vietvpoints or mterpretations of what has been seen. In such 
cases it may be tvell to see again those parts of the film strip or the par- 
ticular slides that have been used. In the case of longer motion pictures, 
the decision of whether or not to see the film again may depend upon 
the importance of the tssnes raised, of the misunderstandmgs that have 
arisen, or of the oversights of many of the group. The decision con- 
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ceming a. repeat performance m®t be made u-ith the group in the light 
of the purposes which such a repetition would serve. 

Ushg FUt Pictures avd Photogrephs, Pictures clipped from ncu-s- 
papers, magazines, advertisers’ brochures, boolc jaclccts, as well as photo- 
graphs may be used effectively in teaclung. Whereas paintings or draw- 
ings are artists’ conceptions, {^otographs are mechanical versions of 
reality. Ouldren ill frequently need help in differentiation between the 
two. 

For bulletin board display’s, for use by canmitree groups, for projection 
on a screen, for discussion by the whole group, pictures may contribute 
significantly to learning. They may be used to enrich, explain, or vivify 
reading; to substitute for reading; ro introduce or modvsre further study; 
to correct mistaken notions; to create moods or impel feelings; to sum- 
marize, S3mihesize, or recapitulate ideas; to entertain. Because such ma- 
terials do translate words into vivid, visual |Mctures, they help the learner 
to see clearly what he might otherwise just hazily comprehend and they 
help him comprehend what he might not otherwise be able to visualize at 
all. 

However, as a mere hodgepodge, pictures will be of little use. As you 
begin your collection of such materials, you will want to be selective. 
You wd! mnt to thioJc through the categories and classifications rhat will 
be most helpful to you in terms of the use which you will make of these 
teaching aids. The following lot suggests some of the most useful cate- 
gories of picture collections for the elementary-scheel teacher; 

I. Speeuil Holidays; Hallowe'en, Thanksgi\mg, Christmas, Valenone Day, 
Arbor Day 

a. hteresthg Personalities; Discoverers, Historical Characten, Ouldren’s 
Writers, InvcRcon, Musicians 

j. Seasonal Appeals; Harvest Scenes, Autumn Foliage, Winter Sporu, Rain 
or Snow, Spring Planting, Camp^ and Fbhing 

4. Science tnierests: Animab, Birds, Trees, Plants, Insects, Altchines, Erosion, 
New Discoveries 

5. Interesting Places; Gties, Natural Wonders, Famous Buildings, Parks, 
Historici! Shrines 

< 5 . Peoples of ibe Earth: Indians, Europeans. Orientals, South Americans 

7. Pictorial Materials for Unit Studies: The Home. Commnni^ Helpers, 
The State. The Region. Fuels, Transportation, ^mmunication 

8. Conmrtnoratlve Ei-enss: Landmg at Plymouth Rock; Signmg the Decla- 
ration of Independence; Joitrii^ the Transcontinental Rulroads; First 
Flight St Kittj' Hawk 

9. Special Geographical Areas: Cotton Farming, the Com Belt, Coastal 
Regions, Desert Liring, The Rocky Afoontains. 

Not only is it helpful co collect your pictures around broad categories 
but it is also worth the time it takes to classify them within these broad 
categories. This is especblly true since the collections you start during 
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yonr stndent teaching may be he!pfol H> you during your busj’ first yor 
of teaching. 

In using well-chosen pictures, the teacher must keep in mind the func- 
tions for which they are beir^ used. Pictures are used purposefully: 

1. In the process of choosing a group enterprise. 

2. For verification in technic disagreements or nusunderscandings. 

3. In elaborating meanings. 

4. In activities of broad units of work. 

5. As interest-promoting, modvating devices. 

6. For aesdieuc apprecaadon and enj oy m e nt. 

7. To show steps in processes or time sequences. 

How pictures and photographs are used depends on the purposes of 
the group and the planning which they do for the use of them in their 
study. Picture displaj’s on fixed or portable bulletin boards are especially 
useful for motivational purposes, for introducing topics, as well as for 
summarization or recapitulation. For some aspects of the study, p^t" 
ticular pictures may be utilized by committees and individuals as back- 
grounds for their research and as part of their report to the group. For a 
thorough consideration and discussion of one aspect of the study by the 
whole group, the use of the opaque projector may serve best. 

Care should be given to mechanics of using pictures. In using 
bulletin board dispUj-s, pictures should be grouped and bbeled so that 
the child can readily “make sense” of the groupings. Individual chUdreo 
and committees using pictures should be helped to present them ifl an 
effective sequence, to show them at the appropriate time in the report, 
and to display them in such a way that the group gets meaning from 
being able to sec them welL If pictures arc put in scrapbooks or note- 
books, they should be grouped and arranged so that the cumulative 
pictorial effect b significant "VYhea pictures are shown on a screen, they 
again should be so ordered and so skilfully presented and explained that 
the experience remains a vivid one. In other words, you never just show 
pictures and hope that they will be effectual As you teach, you guide 
children in learning what to look for in pictures, how to study pictures, 
how to evaluate them, and how to picsent them effectively to others. 

Children should be encouraged to paitidpate actively in locating, 
classifying, mounting, and displ^ing pictures and photographs. In this 
way one not only builds up a collection of valuable instructional ma- 
terials, but also gives children an experience in judging the quality, 
usefulness, and accuracy of ^ctorial representations; encourages children 
to learn to see more than the stqKrficial, and helps them develop or 
further individual interests and hobbies. 

Using Vistal Symbols. When you use maps, charts, sketches, diagrams, 
cartoons, posters, and graphs, you must remember that these dtSei 
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mailcedly from the pictorial matenals previously discussed. Whereas the 
motion picture. lilmstrJp, fiat picture; and photograph are largely repro- 
ductions of things that can actually be seen, these latter pictorial devices 
are symbols. They do not have as thwr purpose the direct reproduction 
of realit}’; their purpose is to represent In simple conventionalized sym- 
bolic form some aspca of or judgment about reality. Viewed thus, these 
materials never take the place of pictorial reproductions, but they may 
be a very imporranc adjunct to them. Aforeover, they frequently prove 
to be indispensable as time-savcis, concept-builders, and thought- 
stimulators. 

Posters, comic strips, sketches, and cartoons are practically always for 
or against something. They are made to develop in others emotionalized 
attitudes or strong feclii^. They always are intended to communicate 
general ideas. When you use such materials with children, you must help 
them to see what the makers were for or apimt. You will need to help 
them understand that one must think when he s-iews such materials or 
he may be unwittingly propapndtzcd. You may be able to guide them in 
interpreting the symbolization itself: Uncle Sam, the frowning coffee 
pot, the Republican elephant, the Democratic donkey, the American 
eagle, the horse as “man's friend." As children view such materials or 
make their own posters, comic strips, sketches, and canoons, you \vill 
have many opportunines to help them learn how such visual symbols are 
used CO drive home one main idea. They should leam. too, how the 
visual appeals of color, arrangement, and wording may influence the 
feelings of people. 

Flat maps arc symbolitariom of phystcii territorj-— of the earth's surface 
or some part of it. Maps may represent locations, relative sizes, positions, 
or distance. They may show trade and transportation routes, geograph- 
ical, economic, and political divisions: communifj* locations; and water as 
well as land bodies. They may be crude hand-drawn oversimplifications, 
decorative picturizations; basic outlines; or technically accurate represen- 
tations. Alaps may very «xll l^c purposeful instruments for helping 
children to understand ilie canh as it is, as a springboard for reflectire 
thinking, as a source of important research data, and as an outlet for 
children’s creatii-e self-expression. 

There are two important aspects of using maps in leaching: the study of 
maps made by experts and map-making by the children themselves. Alak- 
jng imps not only helps children ro appreciate the intricacj' of the 
process but it also helps them co understand what a map is and what it 
should represent. Aforeover, map-mating gives children practical ex- 
periences with relative distances, get^phical positions, bnd contour, 
and the likc- 

As you use expertly nude maps with children, you W’fll need to tee 
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for different purposes various kinds: phpical, commercial or economic, 
political, or those that combine these various representations all in one. 
Such flat maps, in terms of forms now as'ailahle, may be wall maps, maps 
in books or atlases, or relief maps. In addition, maps on curved surfaces, 
such as globes, arc useful in the study of aerial distance, time rebtions, or 
the relations of continents on the earth's surface. You will, of course, 
begin with simple maps for younger children and develop therefrom 
their abilities in interpreting increasingly more difficult symbols. By way 
of readiness in using maps, the teacher of young children may well use 
very simple maps of the school grounds or the route from the school to 
a near-by point of interest. 

The kinds of maps used and the amount of interpretation should be 
based on sound principles of child development and the social orientation 
of children. As you work with maps in your group, you will be able to 
help children learn how economical of time and energy intelligent inter- 
pretation of maps may be; how maps may be used in research and in 
verification of ideas; how' map forms are changing in the present “air 
age”; and how maps fre<]ucntly need supplementation in reading and 
picture to give the user clearer understandings than the map alone can 
give. 

There are also many types of chans and graphs which you will use 
with children. Graphs are used to show ideas of quaniitj' in snsual form, 
such as school population increase, local count)' w heat production, chil- 
dren’s weight gains, or schoolroom temperature. Charts “map out” ideas 
about an)'thing that is not geographical or statistical, such as a well- 
babneed meal, the classroom committee or local government organization, 
fur-beanng animals, or uses of oil and coal. Charts arc used to organize, 
summarize, compare and contrast, attracristly and clearly in concise 
form, materials from various fields of subject matter. Some commercially 
made charts and graphs may aid you in your work with children. You 
may be called upon to construct others yourself. But do not overlook 
opportunities for giving children experiences in making charts and 
graphs of their own. 

In chart and graph construction, clarity is most essendak Docs this 
chart or graph show quickly, cffidenily, and succinctly what its maker 
purposes to sho^v? In addidon to clarity, “eye appeal” is a second major 
consideradon. Is this chart or graph so aesthetically satisfying in appear- 
ance that children want to work with it’ 

As you utilize charts and graphs in )’our teaching, many of the sug- 
gestions made previously are applicable to these visual symbols also. They 
may be used by individuals, conumttees, or the whole group They must 
be so constructed and so placed that they are easily read and a ttra ct i vely 
displayed. They must be gauged m content to the level of thinking of 
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those who use them. They must be functJoruUy utilized so that children 
grow not only in their knowledge bat also in their abilities to use these 
instructional materials effectively. 

Utirtg Recordings end Radio. Addressed primarily to the car, radio 
and recordings arc useful nBCcriab /or /adlfcaring the {earning of childrea 
Children arc already verj* familiar with these media in their out-of-school 
life. They can be ^idcd, through the in-school use of these media, both 
in more meaningful listening experiences and in the development of more 
discriminative taste. 

Children’s recordings are being tmlaed by modem teachers parrico- 
larly in the fields of ^e appreciation of music and literature, since most 
children’s records at the present time are limited to dramatized or nar- 
rated stories, poetry, and vocal and uistromental music. These materials, 
hotvever, cover such broad areas of choice that they can be creatively 
utilized to enrich a unit of work, a subject-matter topic, or a focal interest. 
In a study of farm life, or railroads, or Mexico, for example, recordings 
of Kories, poems, folk songs, and instrumental music may svell be in- 
cluded for broadening children’s tnsigho and deepening their apprecia- 
tions of what b being learned. 

In selecting recordings for use whh the group, you will u'ant to be sure 
that they are suitable to the des-elopmental level of the children tnd 

S resenteS at the rime tvhm the children ere psychologically ready W 
ear them. There are many poor rccordinp for children on the market 
today. Therefore another important nntter in selection b that of taste. 
Whenever a recording u utilized, it should contribute to dberiminative 
taste in listening. The quality of the recording-distincr tone and dicoon, 
and freedom from blur and scratching— should be given careful con- 
sideration. Selection also involves prepamion for use. Even when children 
bring recordings from their home collections, some kind of "pre-hearing” 
and evaluation needs ro be done. Some recordings are so bad chat children 
should not be exposed to them at school. In tliesc “pre-hearing" expe- 
riences. you may be able to have a committee of children listen whh you 
and judge the effectiveness and value to the group as a whole. 

WTiether, in the actual prcsencacion, you arc to lae a single recording 
or a group of recordings will make a difference in your preparation. 
Before the presentation, you will have tsvo major responsiblhrics: to sec 
that the equipment is ready for use and to prepare the group for tlie 
listening. The managemenr of equipment a quite simple, but you w-iJJ 
need to do more than take for granted that it b ready. In preparing the 
group for listening, you may need to recall witli the children why j*ou 
have planned to use these recordings, what they may get from this listen- 
ing experience, and the like. WTiat these “pre-listenu^" activities will be 
depenm upon the purposes and interests of the group whom you teach. 
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One neccKaiy caution is that children may need to hear and then rc-hear 
the recording. You must remember that in such listening experiences 
there is the added difficulty that children cannot see facial expressions, 
boffily movements, “backdrops ” or properties. They must get meaning 
TOthoat the help of visual images. The implicanoos of this fact for 
thoroughness of preparation for listening, repetition of the retording, and 
the amount that one expects children to get from the experience are 
imponant considerations for the teacher to tale realistically into account. ' 
Dunng the playing of the recording yon may want to hear it 
aig t t roug . However, with skillful management, you can stop the 
at any and re-play a part for emphasis, or pause for group 
the latter plan is used, the children Sould have the 
interropt^on.** son’c time of listening to the whole recording without 

of the disk, you frequently have splendid 

emreMlon mt^retation of rebted prose or poetry; creadve 

^ nlanc fn f k ^ ongmal art work in drawing, writing, or music; 

recrcaUonal reading. ^ ^ 

is a matter nf ^ ^ them, radio lisfenii^ 

that VQu hair, r time-scheduling. Planning for radio listening means 
A n^trurS^e^K^"^ to be available at a given Ine and 

wolih V**b«ring,” for what it may be 

out-of-school*F^ • ^ “t your disposal: in-school and 

Ssmtb^^ ^ “Perimees. a sUey of what your 

will first hav. r ^ "tmg regularly for children during school hours 
r^as^nll »^'«t,ess on ^ part to the 

hejiepe h. .he mum cud L SiT^^l'^Sg 

‘“'"“S “ '’'’i” prognms 
listening” period i„vd„s 8g“ed for the me of reeordmgs. The “pre- 
oreoarinff ^ chll^tr.^ / p^g the equipment ready for use and 

Slnee^t „ mipossMe 


to hear this program a secondri™7‘*;k imposs.o:= 

• - -j . ”, the setting must be one that en- 

attention to the broadcast The physi- 


prepanng t 
to hear thi 

al comfott of the children must be well provided for is well i the 

the kinds suggested for recordinJT^ ^ i actmnes of 

presented, eSuve seUrexnreilm^^n^^ enm.detition of the .de« 
* j- X . prcssion in various art media, and further 

teidmg aod study etpenenets srimulited by the btoidSL 
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As you guide children in such Ustorag experiences, you will want 
to remember that evaluarion involves both the content of the recording 
or radio program and the medium of ccunmunlcarion itself. Thus children 
learn not only to turn to these media for useful knowledge and delightful 
entertainment but also to develop greater discrimination and taste in 
selection. 

Building a Kit 0/ Matenals. As you do your student teaching, you are 
wise if you build up a kit of materials in sdsual and auditory aids. There 
are many kinds of useful materials that you might well include in such 
skit- 

t. Publishers' catalogs of equipment and supplies 

а. Files of free and inexpenrive materials 

3. Usn of sources of suggestive materials used during your student teaching 

4. Classified picmre files 

5. Postcard collections 

б, Samples of various kinds of charts: reading, number, time lines, and so on 

7. Samples of maps: road maps, piaorial imps, and so on 

8. Samples of duJerent kinds of graphs- bar graphs, circle gnphs, line 
graphs 

9. Teacher’s manuals for in*schooI listening to radio programs 

to. Sources of various kinds of recordings. 

Such materials will not only serve you during your student teaching 
but will also be very valuable in your bter teaching experience. To have 
such material readily available will be a tiine-^aver during your bu^ first 
year of teaching. 

USING MATERIALS FOR AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES 

In older school practices, aesthetic experiences were chiefly confined 
to the patterning of children’s work in expression and to analyzing the 
art products of great masters in appreciation- The modem elementary 
school encourages children themselves to create in various media widi 
originality and individuality and to enjoy works of art as integrated 
aesthetic experiences. Large blocks of time are allocated for such signifi- 
cant learnings so that children will have ample opportunity to explore 
the materials of various media for creative self-expression and aesthetic 
enjoymenr. In the modem school, there must be provision of time and 
materials for both "producer” and “consumer” aesthetic experiences in 
music, the dance, the graphic arts, dramatics, and written expression. 

Developing a Setting for Aest^tic Experieneet. Since-both as a “pro- 
ducer” and as a "consumer” of art eitycriences— the chOd is being creative, 
the atmosphere must be conducive to originality of thought and action. 
Creativity does not thrive in a regimented, repressive acnosphcfc. Rather, 
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freedom to think and to create most be actively encouraged. This calls 
for a setting that gives a workshop-laboratory-studio atmosphere, where 
materials arc readily as-ailable, where there is choice among the media to 
be employed for expression and communication, where individuaLty fa 
products is prired, where explorations of unique processes arc encouraged, 
where exhibition of products is voluntary. In such an informal atmos- 
phere, children are encouraged to set for themselves worthy tasks, and 
make plans commensurate with their interests, their abilities, their level 
of development, and their tastes. They are free to use those materials 
and create those things which satisfy their needs. In such an atmosphere, 
there is free communication of ideas between workers; cooperation 
rather than competition in the completion of products; constructive 
appraisal of work done; encouragement not only to deepen their ex- 
periences in one medium but also to broaden out and explore many 
avenues of creative expression. 

Tbe role of the teacher in such a setting is both vital and stimubring. 
He introduces new media at appropriate times. He sees that ample supplies 
are on hand. He discusses, encourages, answers questions, listens to the 
cmldren as they work. He helps them evaluate their progress. He assists 
them in planning to exhibit their work. He encourages the thoughtful 
shanng of materials, mutual helpfulness, free exchange of ideas, and 
respet for the creative efforts of others. ^Vhile he avoids umpering with 
or dominating the creations of individual children, at appropriate times 
he may participate actively In group aesthetic experiencing. 

An atmosphere for creativi^ is as much one of spirit as of ph^'sical 
conditions. You will share in the responsibility for seeing that appropriate 
materuls arc ready. \oa will so arrange time that some art experiences 
are projections of individual or group needs or interests and that others 
are integrated in on-going enterprises in the room- You will have oppor- 
tumaes to encourage children m further development of their unique 
abilin^ c^'cn help children uncover previously unrealized 

potentMties. You will be able to guide children in their cxpIoraQon and 
appreciation of art processes as weU as art products; to paint as well as 
appreciate the paintings of peers and great masters; to compose as well 
as get meaning and pleasure from the compositions of others. 

In an atmosphere that encourages freedom of subject and the selection 
of the appropriate medium for the expression of that subject, there is 
created a studio in the classroom. In the sicaation which encourages the 
exploration of many media from various art fields of endeavor, there is 
oeated a laboratory in the classroom. In the setting where individuals 
learn together by working out plans, carrying them through, and cvaluat- 
mg both the process and the product as consumer and producer, there 
15 created a workshop in the classroom. And therein the teacher gets 
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Again, the process values are as important as the products. In the eletnencarv 
school the first responses to music win be chiefly emotional, with intellectaal 
response des eloping very gradually. 

4. See that ebiUrer: have eppropriate experienees in rhythms and the 
Coordinated bodily activity and rhjtlimic movement arc important to 
dren. They need and enjoy the outlet of rhythms, singing games, and dancing. 
Through such acdviries children create responses to music and develop 
rh)^hrmc patterns of movement that delight them. Children draw richly frOT 
their own experiences as the soorces of creations. Beginning with creaave 
rhjthms in the early-elementary grades, children progress to singing games 
and folk dancing. These more mature creative expressions are commensmw 
Vrith the grossing physical abilities of chUdren. They also open up po^iwo 
for interpretations with regional, historical, and anthropological implications. 
Moreover, as group endeavors, rhythms and the dance provide fine opP® 5 ' 
tnnities for socialization. Rhythms and the dance arc frequently utilized in 
room and assembly programs, parties, festivals, or holiday celebrations. 

5. Encourage dramatic play and informal creatiiv drxmxtiet. To dranun« 
is natural among children. They frequently pretend, with enjoyment, to be 
some one other than themselves. Dramatic pl^, the free spontaneous pi*)' 
imitative of adult life, is an imporunt aspect of the growth and extension of 
children’s personalities. Dramaozadon. the planned reproduction of someth^ 
seen 01 xwd, differs from dramatic play tmefly 'm tnat it b developed with 
individual interpretations fitdng into the over-all design. Through these 
outlets for ereadve expression me child b given opportnnides to cun in poise, 
in eooperadon with others, in facility in un^ge, and in the rdeasc of dra- 
made talents. Moreover, through these means the teacher b able fr^ectly tp 
make importaoc observadons concerning the ehOd’s interpretation of w 
environment, hb social reladons with citheis, hb responses to living. In the 
later-elemencuy grades, dramatization may be orilized as a way in which to 
gain ionght into die bring of other peoples. Through dramatizing, children 
can give expresnon to the impressions they have gained through reading, 
viewing, and hearing about how people in other times or in other pbces have 
lived. Freedom to pretend oatur^y b the key to successful dramarizarion m 
the elementaiy schooL 

“Consumer” experiences wiU fonher heighten children’s sensitivity to 
and taste in art products. Some of these consumer experiences may well 
be included in the broad unit of work; others may relate to seasons, 
holiday’s, or special events. Still other art products may be used simply 
for the sheer delight they will brii^ as the children and teacher enjoy 
them together. 

The kinds of materials that you may utilize effectively for consumer 
experiences include the following: 

1. The graphic arts famisb many kinds of materials of appreciation. In this 
field, the teacher has a great variety of resources- picrores, prints. 
graphs, wood products; samples of weaving, cloth design, ceramics, folk- 
craft art objects. 

2. Literature contributes sigrufieantlj to appreciation. Through read^, 

story-tdli:^, and book the teacher may utilize, appropfbt* 
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prwe tnd poetry selections, bcaudful etlaions of boolts; recording; story 
»nd poetry radio programs for hwcbool listcmng. 

j. Music vijterialt enbmee ckOdrerft Mppreeistion. Here the teacher can 
himself male s contribution if he is a musician. Then, too. he can invite 
soloirts or instrumemaUsta to perform for the group; he can bring in 
recordings; he can utilbe mustc radio programs for in-schooI listening. 

4. Msseriils fn fbytbmt nJ tbe dmce tttjy be provided for appreeUtion. 
\Vhfle this is perhaps more diflicidt for the teacher to accomplish, he can 
at appropriate dmes provide flOI pictures, slides, and motion pictures 
that snow •'the poetry fn motion" of the human body, of baric dance 
neps, of interpretative postures and gestures. He may also be able to 
introduce from the local community artistt nho give leatals in various 
forms of the dance. 

j. Materists for tbe appretUtion of dramatics may also be presented to tbe 
chiUren. In this held, the teacher may interpret for the children dramadc 
scenes or incidents himself, ffe may invite tfciUcd spcalers to presenr 
dramatic readings to the group. He may also use hlms, recordings, radio 
dnmatuations, puppet or marionene shores in the classroom or auds- 
torium, or he may tale the group to chddren’i theater productions. 

In your work with children, undoubtedly much time will be spent in 
children’s own creating, tfowever, if you would give children a balanced 
school experience in the am, to neglect the art appreciation experiences 
Is to rob children of opportunities to become culnired, interesting per* 
sonalities. 

As the child experiences the sarisfactions of working and living in a 
school environment that fosters aesthetic enjoyments, he learns to identify 
himself with the beautiful. He derives deep satisfactions from expressing 
imporrsnr persona! meanings and feebngs. He comes to a fuller compre- 
hension that art is one of man’s signiheant ways of prc«n-ing his achieve- 
ments, his beautiful moments, and his feelings. He develops genuine 
discriminative taste and an experimental attitude toward new media and 
new modes of expression. 

Freeing Children to D< Creefiw. Bther directly or indirectly, adults 
arc frequently guilty of curbing or handicapping children’s creativity. 
Little children fearlessly explore tesihctic outlets as long as they are not 
taught to repress their creative ideas and their individual self-ctpression 
of those ideas. Some of the direct meam by which adults teach children 
to be over-cautious, uncertain, or even fearful in their uses of various 
media of e:xpression are these; 

I. Dominating the child's expression of ideas 

а, Sefiinf roo Jrigh standards of jcctOTplisbment 

}, Placing too great premium on perfect products 

4. Giving patterns or models to be followed 

5. Lmphasiring skills and techniqaes too early or coo exclusively 

б, Comparing unfavorably one cnildl work with another’s 
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7. Frowning on the exploratory and indiridualistic uses of a medium of 

expression . i. 

8. Insisting on the child’s completion of every art product which he 
undertakes 

9. Ridiculing the child’s efforts. 

Indirectly adults may thwart children in their creativity by: 
u Asking “What is it?" 

2. Expecting the child’s art prodocts to be always conventional and easily 
recognizable. 

j. Giving little or no attention to the child’s work in process or in product. 

4. Commending only that which the adult understands or approves. 

5. Surrounding the chOd always whb the traditional patterns and conven- 
tional forms of artistic exprestion. 

6. Deriding all uncoovention^ art products. 

7. Discouraging the child with “faint praise.” 

8. Treating art as a fad or frilL 

As you work toward freeing children to be creative, you will do more 
than merely aroid the pitfalls mentioned above. Constructively, you 

}. Help children to see that they have had experiences worth preserving snd 
can express them In artistic form. 

1. Golde children in malting plans for their ereative self-erore»on. _ 
Introduce each new me£am of exprestion joj’fuLy and with sufSa^ 
suggestions for its possible uses that children eagerly anticipate wotltiog 

4. Present techniques functionaHy, in relation to the problems that children 
are facing and at the times when, p^chologieally, children are ready to 
nrofir roosr from them. 

5. Prize individuality of products and try to understand why a child has 
chosen to produce as he has. 

6. Guide the cluld to see potentiaEties in the medium of expression which 
he himself has not realized. 

7. Help the child when he b becoming overly discouraged or b blocked 
as to “next steps.” 

8. Direct evaluations so that chUdreo see more that b desirable in their 
artistic creations than they have been able to recognize by themselves. 

9. Encourage the child to talk abom. to further interpret, ms art products 
if and when he wishes to do so. 

Such an approach to artistic creation does not result in inferior prod- 
ucts, as many seem to fear. Quite the reverse b tme. When amsts arc 
asked to choose the outstanding work of children, invariably they discard 
the stereotyped, the patterned, the adult-dominated, and seek out fot 
commendation the uninhibited, the free, and the experimental. Artists 
explain that the best way to present beauty b to perceive acutely and to 
present that perception honestly with uniqueness and well-integrated 
individuality. The modem teacher takes hb clues from tins same ap- 
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pfoach to children’s self-expression. He does not '‘teach” the arts. He 
BOUftshes the talents of chiidrcn «s artists In a “lush” environment for 
errtstic outlet. 

In guiding children in consumer art activides the modem teacher 
recognires that these, too, demand t crtadvc use of intelligence. He 
avoids such pit/alls as; 

I. AnaU'ting and dissecting great trofla of are 

а. Conlosing the hwor}* the am and l)>c lives of the tnists with an 
appreciation 

3. uemandmg agreement with ihc teacher’s judgments in marters of ta«e 

4, Testing children on the "facta” of the am 

;. Expecting children tn say, dishonestly, that they lllce what they know' 
fh^ are expected to hkc 

б. Presetiting maietials for appreciation that are beyond or below the ma- 
turation level of the children 

7. Renul/ing rote memorixarlon in art fields which lend themielres to this 
unoerirable practice 

&. Giving children the idea that all gttat art hat been produced m the past. 

In place of such mechanical or abstract means of attempting to induce 
appreciation, the modem teachen 

I. Seleets msteruls for appreciation that ire purposefully related to the 
ongoing experiences of the ehOdren and sulnble to the developmental 
level and taste of the group. 

а. Develom children't ditcrirmnation in taste by imall neps rather than by 
broad fumps. 

3. Encourages children to express their reactions to and critical thinking 
about the matcrub presented for ipprectation. 

4. Relates anistic productioru in men various fields of endeavor as the 
erarhic arts, literature, music, and the dance in fnranlngful combinations. 

3. Exhibits are products artractivelv' for children's pleasure and enjoyment. 

б. Operates m w'ays which demotutratc that in matters of taste there cao 
be no tigid "standards.” 

7. Guides children toward the realixatJon that iatelligenr, genuine ducrimi- 
natKin u the goal of appreciation rather than sham or pretense in matters 
of taste. 

8. Stimulates the children to see the beauty, and uses for appreciation the 
materials, found in their own environment. 

As you consider paintings, ceramics, music, literature, or dramatizations 
with the children, there are no pat lesson patterns which you can use. 
Rather, w'th a particular group of children whose levels of appreciation 
you recognize, you must create appropriate methods and technirjues of 
presentation that simultaneously catch the mood of the situation, en- 
courage children's honest considerations of the artbtic creation, and 
extend their opportunities to develop in discriminating caste. 

Thus your primary aim in freeii^ children to be creative is not to 
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produce child prodigies. Rather k is to mahe the most of each child’s po- 
tentialities, to give children oppottanides to share talents, skills, and 
abilities in group art experiences, and to further encourage children to 
deliberate critically both at the eipressional and communication levels 
in various art media. 

VtilizJng Cri//c/r7« Comtructhely. Probably the most difficult pm^ 
lem which the teacher faces in guiding children in aesthetic experiences b 
what to do about criticism. Unwisely handled, criticism thwarts or in- 
timidates children and markedly decreases their willingness to attempt 
creative expression. Destructive criticism teaches children to separate 
artificially the skills of expression from the ideas in the creation. It en- 
courages destruction of individual and group pride in products. Or it may 
give children only mechanical patterns for considering the work of 
othen. All too frequently one hears, in periods of critidsm, only such 
negative comments as: “He should have said loere instead of 'trar in the 
second sentence.” "Her poem doesn’t rhyme.” “He painted the windows 
in his house too high.” “She doesn’t know her part in the play well 
enough.” 

On the other hand, constructive criticism helps the child to be en- 
thusiastic about improving his abilities in the arts. It teaches him to trust 
Ws citations to the scrutiny of Ws peers and to profit from group con- 
sideration of his plans, processes, and produers. It teaches him to be 
responsible to his peers for helping them improve. It teaches him to 
consider each new art product as a unique whole, with skills interrelated 
with ideas; with critical conadcration of what the producer has attempted 
to aeWeve; with genuine but sensitive appraisal of how well the producer 
has achieved what he set out to do. Constructive criticisms are punctuated 
by such positive comments as: “Jim has improved in playing his part He 
acts the character more.” “I can alu'ays tell Mary’s stories. Her descrip- 
tions give you swell word pictures.” “Jack stays right with the music 
most of the time now.” “Would it be a good suggestion if you ended your 
poem vvith tlus idea^” "While I never saw a sky that color, it’s an in- 
teresting way to do it” “Could you make the puppet’s nose more pointed 
so it looks more like a witch^” 

As you guide children in becoming constructive critics, here are some 
practical ways to proceed: 

1. Be constructive yourself. Through your example, chOdren can leam 
much about becoming constnicdve m citndsn. They can leam from you to 
weigh thoughtfully what to say about the works of others, to phrase com- 
ments as suggestions, to give more conuderadon to the whole than to minute 
details of the pans From you, too, th^ can leam the importance of a fnendly 
attitude, the significance of facial eimesston, of gesture, of total manuM m 
offering entidstn. Gendne respect for tlw artistic creation of others is as 
much “caught” as “taught.” 
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2. Guldf peer criticimt m ioeb vajft that the child cm accept it graciously. 
Sometimes children, in learning to be constnictlire, make devastating blunders. 
Here the teacher must help out. He can rephrase the comment more adeptly. 
He can suggest and expect that infetted inadequacies be accompanietf by 
specific suggestions for improvement. He can help children relate their criti- 
cisms of discrete parts to the more tignificant svhoJe. He can come to the 
defense of the child v^hose work is bemg negatively criticized and point up 
the strengths of the Creation. He can fii^y step in and put a stop to par- 
ticularly ruthless or flippant remarks. He can summarize, with the group, the 
strengths upon which the child may build in his further work and the sug- 
gestions for making the creation even more cflectuaL 

3. Establish u’fth the children a code of eriticism. When the teacher has 
worked through several periods of cridcum with the group, he may find it 
desirable to set up with them a sec of criteria by wmch chil^en can 
gauge their effectiveness in offering and accepting criticism. These criteria 
should be cooperatively worked out, based on ideas suitable to the develop- 
mental level 01 the group, and expressed in language that is clear, concise, and 
meaaingful to the chilaren. As children develop in critical senstcivfn’, the 
code may be modified throuch deletions or the audirions of new ideas. Such a 
set of criteria may help chilorcn unprove rapidly in their abilities as critics 

4. Creete such an atworp/jere that children seek the erineism of the group. 
If a eongenid spirit is established, children will seek the advice and eriticutn 
of others in acnieving the best rcsulo of creative endeavors. A child will 
seek the best thinking of the group as his work is in process. He will bring his 
problems to the group for their constructive suggcsiious. He will submit his 
rough plans for group consideration. 

Ac nrsc perhaps only a few will be able to do this, but as others see the 
values of such service, they too will be stimulated to ask for group examination 
of many of their creations. While tihis type of critical appraisal cannot be 
forced upon a group, the teacher can begin by oBeiing cnildren the oppor- 
tunity for such consmietive help and can develop an atmosphere that makes 
criddsm an essential part of the arts pragram. 

5. Thne periods for eriiicimt wisely. If criticism is to be constructive, care- 
ful timing is a major consideration. Teachers must remember that, when a 
child has JUST completed an art product, he b satisfied with 11 or he would not 
present it. It b, as a general rule, ouwbe to criticize immediately following the 
completion of a chiW’s creation. Criticism should be offered while the work 
b in progress so that something can still be done about it or deferred until 
long enough after complerian that criticism can be taken objccriiely. ll^en 
enough time has elapsed, the child may even be able to offer suggestions 
himself. 

C. Avoid grades or extrinsic rwardf as criticirms. In patterned art work, 
where a standard to be met b prescribed, teachers have regularly graded the 
products. In creative art work, where each product imposes its own standards, 
grades are a vicious denial of the s{wt of creativiy. Teacher comments, cither 
verbal or wricren, may be very helpful to the child in interpreting the teacher’s 
judgment of hb success, bur cold, standardized grades or other forms of ex- 
trinsic awa^s cheapen unnaturally the spirit of creativeness. One does not 
dance for an ’’A,” compose poetry for an “S,” or participate in painting a 
mural for a “Fair." Such practices are destructively critical; they place self- 
expression on a competiove scale of merit that is bdefensible. To grade 
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creative work b as inappropriate as to score arithmetically the grace with 
which one presides at a tea table. 

Thos criticism finds a realistic place in the utilization of materials for 
aesthetic enjoyment. In a studio-worlshop-laboratory setting-where a 
wide variety of producer and consumer media of expression arc wisely, 
regularly used, and where planning, freedom of expression, and con- 
strucrive criddsm are prized— children of clemcntaij'-school age do 
become creators in the best sense of the word. They are comfortably “at 
home" in many fields of artbric endeavor, intelligent about and syn^ 
pathetic with the creative processes through which the art of a colmre is 
bom and continues to thrive. 

iraiNG PRINTID MATERIALS 

TraditionaUy the school has been primarily concerned with printed 
symbols, particularly as they appear in books. The school of the past was 
chiefly a reading school Modem schools consider reading matter only 
one of the important learning materials. They seek to provide nuny 
different kinds of reading materials— materials for directed reading and 
free reading, for informational and recreational reading. In fact, among 
the most valued instmetiooal materials in tbe modem schoolroom are the 
books, pamphlets, booklets, clippings, newspapers, and magazines that 
regularly make their dbrinenve contributions in the education of children 
of elementary-school age. Thus the modem school fully recognizes the 
need for the use of printed symbols in the lives of boj*s and girb. Care- 
fully selected and wbely used printed matter b indbpensable to you tn 
your daily work with children. 

A Modem Setting for Reading. Great quantities of research arc now 
available concemir^ the reading process. Modem adminbtrators and 
teachers utilize tlus research in crating a desirable setting for reading. 
They realize that the two chief considerations determining whether or 
not children read are, first, the immediate availability of many kinds of 
printed matter that meet the needs and interests of the children and, 
second, the use of tnateriab on different Icveb of diSculty so that every 
child in the group can have reading experiences from which he can get 
meaning. Thb demands a well-kept room librarj' of many attractive 
materiik It means also that childm are encouraged to read material 
written on their accomplbhment levels. These imteriab should mclade 
both single copies for individual use and. small sets for ajmmittee or 
other small-group study. There should be several books and articles on 
the same topic so that children will learn early not to rely on a single 
authority- The child needs to leam diac h fc wise to compare, contrast 
and think critically about what different writers have to say. Such 
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comparative reading helps chadrai understand the many forms in which 
meanings can be conve)'ed. 

In a modem setting, then, an adequate room library b of prime im- 
portance, with a balance of rmtenals for directed and free reading, for 
informational and recreational reading, for easy reading and more chal- 
lenpng reading, for the reading of prose and poetry, for more than one 
reference on a given topic. In a modem setting, also, the child is taught 
not only how to read but also how long to read; not only where to read 
but also when to read; not ordy what to read but also how much to read. 
Thus the rdle of the teacher in teaching children to read is primarily that 
of guiding children in gectit^ meanings from printed symbols and in 
thinking critically about those meanings. Skills of reading are of little 
import if there is unthinking acceptance of every thing read as law and 
gospel by children. If real reading is taking place, children think as they 
read and read to think. This, rather than "word calling,” is always the 
prime purpose of reading in the modem elementary school. 

Reeding MattrijU Available for Vte. The modem school is fortunate 
in having many wcU-written and well-made printed materials for use 
with children. Teachers are really no longer limited to use of a single 
book in any subject-matter area. They can employ many matenals by 
many authorities in place of reliance on one. TTiey can give the group 
broad reading in many areas of interest and deep reading In those areas 
that are purposeful and needful to individuals or small groups. In giving 
chDdrcn stimulating and worthwhile reading, here are some guides for 
the use of various kinds of printed matter: 

t. Use textbook materidt fujsettotielly. Every elementary school has pro- 
vided in some way textbooks for the children’s use. These rnateriaU are usually 
written around subject areas and are graded according to what the aurhors 
presume is suitable for riutdren at a particular level of intellectual develop- 
ment. Each textbook is made to serve large numbers of children in dlfferenr 
^irrs of the country; it cannot be nude with a pacticulir school in mind. 
Therefore, it becomes the responsit^!^ of the teacher to adapt intelligently 
the use of textbook materials to the group whom he teaches. Some textbook 
marerlals may be suited to the needs of the whole croup, bur, for rhe most 
parr, such boob are best used in the modem schools in small sets for com- 
mittee group work or in^vidua] reference. They can be used most functionally 
if the teacher and children select out the poruons that serve their needs and 
if they use these materials as references and sources of help rather than as 
something to be followed sbvishly page by page from cover to cover. Neither 
is there anything sacred about grade placemeui of these materials. To use 
materials either above or below the indicated grade level is defensible practice 

2. Ute tvp^enientary book/ widely. Modern publishers are producing 
great numbers of excellently written and beautifully made books for children 
not only in the field of iictioa but also in such mforoiational categories as 
histoiy, geography, science, and the arts. These materials make a distinctive 
contribution in the education of the child. They do more than supplement 
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twtboolcs. They frequently become the chief sources to which ^dreu turn 
for reading in broad units of wort, foe the pursuit of individual interests, and 
for help in improving skills of reading. Since they are not labeled by grad^ 
level placements, they avoid any stigma attached to reading “below grade 
level” or false pride in reading “above grade level." ^Vhen written by reputable 
authors, they may be accepted as worthy of children's time and attennon. 
Since they treat many topics from differing points of view, they encoi^g* 
children to read widely to get their Information rather than rely on a single 
authority. 

Other types of supplementary books useful particularly in the later- 
elementary grades arc the dictionaries, encyclopedias, and handbooks written 
especially with a child user in mind. Children must be helped to know how 
to use tftese materials effectively. 

The modem teacher has in his room mch a library of supplementary books 
not only for recreational reading, as important as tnis is. but also as primary 
resources for purposeful study. No modem teacher apologizes for the use of 
many different b^ks rather than roudiuzed reading by all the children from 
copies of the same book, 

3. Uie booktns, fwmpfcleti, elippmgt pinpoiejuUy. In the later-elementary 
grades, particularly, there are many reading materials in these briefer forM 
that are vey useful in furthering children’s Jeami^. Generally these booklet 
and pamphlet materials are free or inexpensive. Cuppings from newspapers, 
magazines, and advertising materials may be easily obtained. All such ma- 
tezials are most valuable when they are assembled and organized for use n 
reladoo to topics or problems suitable for chSdnm’s consideraoon. Sometimes 
teachers file such materials in folders or large envelopes so that the children 
can locate them easily when they are needed. 

In selectiag these printed materials, the teacher keeps in mind the readab|li 7 
of the mate^, the attractiveness of the format; me absence of ebaoao>» 
advertising. He also evaluates the hygienic qualities of the type, margin, 
paper, with particular reference to the protection of children's eyes. 

Such reading mateiials give chddren, in concentrated form, current ideas 
on many subjects. They abo have the advantage of being, for the most part, 
free from abstract tecniucalities— prepared for the gener^ education of the 
lajTnan. They are usually written in a pleasant style, in a vocabulary simple 
enough for the child in later-elementary grade to read with facility. 
may, therefore, be used effectively for research reading in the broad-unit of 
work, for individual or group reports, for the pursuit of individual interests. 

4. Use children’s newspapers and magasinet realimeally. Today publishers 
are putting out small weekly newspapers and monthly magazines suitable for 
use in schools. These printed materials provide children opportunities at their 
developmental level to become newspaper and magazine readers and to learn 
how to read such materials. TTie modem teacher takes his clues as to how to 
use these materials in the classroom from the ways they are read in the home. 
These are not to be used as exercises for pracocing reading skills, for such a 
use defeats the purpose of “how to read" newspapers or magazines. Rather, 
they should be read mdependeotly and discussed m the way news stones and 
magazine articles and fiction are discussed la life outside the schooL WTien they 
are used in this way they not only fadlitate reading skill but also pve 
children worth-while current reading content in two forms that are widely 
used in all life in the culture. 
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j. Use tuorhhooht d/rcrmhtJuly. Worfcboois arc predicated on assumptJora 
that the development of skills is largely a mechanical process and have been 
made to provid^e drill materials uhen teachers have large groups of cliildrcn. 
They are now available for practically every topic in the subiect-centered 
curnculum,_Drnnized chiefly to give some practice on manv discrete aspects 
of each topic. Workbooks range from the snoddy and poorly wrinen to the 
carefully prepared, potentially useful practice materials. 

Workbook materials in the modem school must be selectively used- They 
cannot be follow ed page by page by all children if learning is to fee purposeful 
and effleient. Some children in the group uill not need the workbook ma- 
terials at all. Some children who need more practice in particular a5;M^cIs of 
skills may be helped by carefully selected ponions of a workbook. A few 
children who are ready for more advanced work in skills may be bcneiiced 
by going beyond w bat the group as a whole is ready for. 

\Vhenev« workbooks are used, it is the teacher’s job to find the materials 
therein that are appropriate to the individual and then supply them in sufficient 
amounrs that enough praedee is achieved. Children should neier be given 
routinized workbook caercisea to do as “busy work." Before children use any 
workbook materbis, they should know why they arc doing it; how, specifi- 
caUy, the exercises should be done; and what results should be accomplished 
therefrom. Carelessly assigned workbook eserctscs will frequently result in 
actually praeds'mg erron, in slovenly habits of work, and in dislike for prac- 
tice materials. IV'hen such exercises are assigned, they should, of course, be 
used diagnosdeally and not for the purpose of determining grades or giving 
awards. 

Using frhtted Mfteriab fer Oral Reading. Many printed materials 
Qsed in the modem elementary school are not suitable for oral reading. 
The indiscriminate use of oral reading encourages “word calling” rather 
than reading for meaning. It often leads to some form of vocal^tion in 
silcnc reading, flloreover, children must he given both silent and oral 
reading e-spcrienecs from which they Icam to use effectively the different 
skills necessaiy in reading the many kinds of printed matter which the 
modem classroom has available. 

When, then, does one use materiab for oral reading* In the first place, 
beginning reading materials are chiefly used orally, since oral reading is 
a natural step between oral self-oprcssion and silent reading. A second 
use b interpretative oral reading, in which a child presents, for the enjoy- 
ment of the group, a selection in prose or poetry that demands of him hb 
best dramatic presentation of printed matter, carefully prepared for an 
audience situation. A third use b the sharing of mformational material 
that the child wbhes to present to the group in the exact words of the 
writer. Thb material has been individu^ly selected, it b material which 
other children do not have before thenv A fourth use is the ora! reading 
of portions of printed matter, which a ia die hands of the group, ea dar 
up mbunderstandings, to verify pmnts made in dbcussion, or to empha- 
size important considerations. In the fifth pbcc, beyond the beginning 
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Stages of reading instruction, oral reading may be valuable for diagnosis 
of remedial needs. In these cases, the ora! reading is done by an individual 
child with the teacher and not wiA Ac peer group. Its purpose is to show 
the teacher where the child needs help, how he is improving, what next 
Steps need to be taken. 

As you work with children, you can help Aem to understand these 
specialized uses of oral reading and can guide them in utilizing effectively 
the oral-reading audience situations which are involved. The modern 
school recognizes the importance of effective oral reading but it eschews 
the indefensible practice of mechanically reading orally around the cl^ 
Effective oral reading always begins with silent reading; it always in- 
volves preparation of the printed matter so Aat Ac best oral interpreta- 
tion of wWch the cWld is capable is achieved. 

As a child reads orally, you will have many opportunities not only to 
help him get additional meaning from the printed page. You can also 
guide his improvement in conveying meanings to oAen through voice 
quality, pronunciation and enunciation, phrasings, and fluency. Thus Ac 
child gams power in esptessu^ ideas well and pleasingly to 0 Aers through 
oral reading. 

tiling Printed Matter for Silent Reading. Throughout the years which 
Ae child spends in the elementary school he will do much more silent 
leading than oral It foUows that there will be needed in Ae room libr^ 
much printed matter Aac is suitable for silent reading: a little of which 
is supplied in sufficient quantity that Ae whole group has copies; more of 
which is available for use by groups of from six to twelve in number; most 
of which can be used effectively as tingle copies by individual children. 
This material should include sufficient range in readabili^ Aat each 
child can find challenging printed matter that is gauged to his reading 
sHU. 

As you guide children in Aclr use of silent reading materials, here are 
some practical su^estions for your consideration: 

I. Include a balance of materials for infocmadoa and recreation. 

i. Select materials for which children have exhibited readiness, which are 
within the experiential background of Ae group. 

3. Help children, in such areas as science, maAematics, or Ae social studle^ 
to understand Ae vocabulary or sentence structure peculiar to Ae pnoted 
materials being utilized. 

4* Emphatize the skills of readiog when Aey make a difference m the ways 
in which children get meanii^ from Ae printed symbols. 

5. Giude directed reading in such ways that children know why Aey are 
doing it, what to do, bow to do it, and how to know when Aey have 
been successful. 

6. Keep simple records of indmduals' free reading to detect trends in 
recreatory reading and to guide children in selecting such material. 
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7. UtilUe silent reading funetionallj’ to push ahead the group enterprises 
which have been undertaken. 

8. Teach diildren, in terms of their deveiopmenral Jevti, how to use effi- 
ciently the various parts of a book, such as title page, cable of contents, 
indev. 

9. Help children to understand, apply to the teat, and interpret the illustra- 
tions, imps, charts, or graphs induded in the printed material. 

10. Follow Silent reading wim appropriate experiences such as discussion, 
art W'ork, dramatizatton, or interpretative oral reading, which make the 
Fading more metningful at rfw file of the gmog. 

11. niminaie whole-group readily from the same tenbook for the purpose 
of drilling on panicular readim; skills. 

n. Avoid mechanical tests or checks which are purposeless for children and 
may be completed without thinking, whether such tests arc included In 
tearboolx and cdJatml workbooks or made by the teacher. 

As you urilize many and varied marcriab for silenr reading, you will 
frcriucntly have to create the best methods for employing them with the 
group whom you teach. While teachers’ manuals may give you sugges- 
tions, they cannot be expected to meet specifically your needs in planning 
for your group. As you plan for and with children in silent-reading 
crpcricnces, you will vat)* your procedures in terms of the purposes for 
which the children arc reading, the kind of reading matter that is being 
unlized, and the uses to which the reading b put Moreover, you will see 
many excellent opportunities to utilize primed matter interrelatedly svith 
other learning materials. It b only when the reader finds hb bearings 
through seeing integrated relationships between reading and objects, 
qualities of objects, processes, and experiences recognizable in real life 
situations that suflicicnt meaning emerges to make reading matter signifi- 
cant. Hence true reading always involves tlunking. Like other worth- 
while instructional materials, the teacher’s chief task b to help children 
put meaning into the printed matter as well as take meaning from it 

As svith concrete marcriab, audio or visual aids, and materials for 
aesthetic experiences, the base for reading matertab b their usefulness in 
meeting children's needs and purposes. The basis for their effectiveness 
b the children’s background of experiences. The basb for continuous 
improvement in the use of the imtcriab b that they “make sense” to the 
children using them. Only thus will your employment of all sorts of 
instructional materiab help children to develop and keep the “inquiring 
mind,” which b the ear-mark of an educated person. 

CRITERIA FOR ^LF-EVALUATION 

In your utilization of many kmds of learning materiab, you can regu- 
larly evaluate both the scope and the effectiveness of dieir use. The 
following criteria should help you in taking such an inventory and in 
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giving you directions for further iinpro\’’cnicnts in this aspect of yonr 
student-teaching experience. 

1. Seltcting Learning Materials: 

In what ways have yon been most effe«ire in selecting learning materials 
for children as individuals and as groups’ What sources of instructional ma- 
terials have you utilized? What other sources do you intend to use’ How are 
yon teaching children to be selective in their choices of learning materials? 

1. Using Concrete Alaterials: 

State specifically the concrete imtcrials yon have employed, ^^'ith what 
types have you been most successful? Why? How can you further improve 
your uses of concrete materials’ 

3. Using Audio-visual Materials: 

What Idnds of audio-visual materials have yon already employed? ’V\Tut do 
you see as the strengths and weateness of each’ WTierein can you see ways to 
improve your techme^ues of urilizing audio-v isuil aids’ ^Vhat have you so far 
included m your Lit of materials’ What help do you need in farther planning 
for these ty^ of experiences with children’ 

4. Using Materials for Aetthetle Experiences: 

How have you contributed specifically to the creadon of a setting fw 
aesthetic expenences’ \Vlut meoia of expression have you uulired with the 
group? With which have you been most successful’ Why’ What consumer 
experiences in the arts have yon provided* In what xrwz have these eonsomer 
expexiences been most cveaningfu to she cfuldreo’ Why so’ 

$. Using ?rtnted Materials: 

^Vhat reading maner do you now have available for use’ ^Vhat else do 
need’ How do you plan to get it? How have you improved your os« of 
textbooks? Sopplementary materials’ Booklets or pamphlets’ Clippings’ 
Magarines and newspapers’ Workbooks’ Wherein has^ yon helped child^ 
improve most in their use of oral-reading materials? In their use of materials 
for silent reading’ 

6. Interrelating Learning Materials: 

Specifically how have you interrelated learning materials* From such 
interreladonslups, what have you learoed that will help you further in your 
teaching’ ^Vhat help do you need for making more effective such inter- 
relarioaships? 


IDEAS FOR GROW CONSIDERATION 

t. One group of student teachers listed the following reasons for "for* 
getting” what they had learned in school 

A. I forgot what did not seem important to me. 

B- 1 forgot what was not meano^ful to me. 

C. 1 forgot what was nnpleasant to me. 

D. I fo^ot what was not osefnl to me. 

E. 1 forgot w hat was not graphic to me. 

WTiat would jou add to or delete from thie list’ WTiat are the impbeatioos 
for the use of varied materials of instructnn fot effecavc, pcrmaticnt learning’ 
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3. A supcrinrcfjdenr sa>d to a prospccave teacher, “A Jot of th«« audio- 
visual aids seem to me to be just so many fads and frills in education-'' If he 
had said this to you, how would you have responded? 

3. In the public letter-box column of i dry newspaper ‘‘A Taxpayer” wrote: 
“OiiJdren are spending too mudi rime in the primary gndcs TOnstrueting 
models of farms and fire stations. They are distracted from the main busine» 
of edueation by saning and pamttng, playing games, coJIecring leaves and 
rocks, and having plants and animals at scbrol.'' Arc there dangers in spendmg 
too much time using sueh materiab in the eduearion of children? 

4. Some experienced teachers inast that, since thej’ are not creative or skill- 
fuJ with various art media, only speculists in the school should attempt to 
work with children in these art forms. What ts your position on this problem? 

y. IVTiat do you consider the chief obstacles to providing experiences in 
creative expression for elementary-school children^ How could each of these 
obstacles he overcome or modified? 

6. Gintribute to the croup a description of one of your most satisfymg 
experiences in using reauing matcriab with children. What made the experi- 
ence vital for the children and you’ 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
AiBvnrs-or, May 1131, CMJren end Books (Chicago. Scon, Foremiao and Company, 
>«7)' 

To help the tcachet bi Klecting various lusda of bRramre for children, this book 
h a compnheDshe guide. 

Association for Qiildhood Edueadon. This Is RtaJnz OVsslungion, D. G,, The 
AstoclacJon, i^ol- 

This pamphlet presena s sound point of view concerning s modem program of 
reading in the elementaty school. 

Bom, Guy L. end Bos-ft Eva G, Tearbing the CbilJ to Read (New York, The 
MacmiUin Company, ■P4}). 

For helping children with the various aspects of reading, this book givea the 
teacher praaical suggestions. These wtiieis give many conereie suggestions on 
informational reading. 

BaooKS, B. ftianon and Baowsr, Harry A., Musie Eduoetion in the Elementary School 
fCincmnaii, American Book Company. 1947). 

This entire book is full of impotnnt ideas for the teacher in the elementary school. 
Some chapten for your reading are Oiapter 9, on rhythm, CSupter 10, on song 
singmg, and Chapter 14, on creauve music. 

Cote, NatJie, The Arts in the Classroom (New York, John bay Company, Inc., 

1910 ). 

This delightfully written book is not only inrokational, it also gites the teacher 
concTCTc illostrations of how to work with children m an experiences. 

Dxu, Edgar. Audio-Vissul MeshoJs in Ttadnag (New York, The Dtyden Press, 

1946). 

This entire book will give you in^rtant help in improving your uses of audi- 
tory and visual materials m your teaebn^. Part 11 of the book is devoted practically 
to audio-visual teaching materials. 
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Falus, Edwins, The Child tind Tbingt (Yookers-on-Hudson, Worid Book Com- 
pany, 1940). 

little book promotes the understanding of children’s tactile responses to 
concrete materials. 

Foster, Josephine C and HE*ntRY, Ncith E, Edacalim in the Kindergarten (Cio- 
cinnaci, American Book Company, 1948). 

Thronghont this entire book there are many suggestions for utilizing iMteri^ 
educatiTely vmh young children. Qiapter VI deals specifically with equipping the 
kindergarten room. 

Harar, Henry and LA^xASTU, J. H, Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials (Nash* 
TiUe, Tennessee, Division of Surreys and Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Undated). 

This inexpensive booklet summarizes under a wide variety of practical heading 
many free and low-cost materials now avatbble for use in schools. Sources and 
addresses are cleariy stated. Each entry b succinctly annotated. 

LAMOteACX, UUian and Tjv, Dortb Alay, Learning to Read through Experience 
(New York, Appleton-Centory-Crofis, loc, 1945). 

For teaching begmning reading, thb book b practical and sound. These wntets 
present particularly well the consuvction and use of eitpenence reading charts. 
PraaciE, VanDearing, Let the Child Draw (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Cmnpasiy, 

193d)' 

la this little book you will fiad both encouragement and praerieal ivggesDoss 
for helping children to express themselves creatively with drawing nutenus- 
Treuti Alvina, Fcruee, June D., Jacksov, Doris C and SAVirnsRs, Dorothy Olrati. 
They All Want to Wnie (Indianapolis, The Bobto-Memll Company, i9)9)- 
This book deals with many aatects of goiding chUdrea m crearive wriDOg* 
examples of children's work included may welt ^ nsed with the cbildreo whom 
yon teach. 

Waio, Winifred, Plajnukrng witb Children (New York, Appleton.CBnnity-Oo^ 

Inc., 1947)- 

As the name implies, thi, book b directed toward aiding you in plinnmg snd 
presenting dramatizations with childreil. 

WoixTEi, Norman and Tyur, L Keith, Radio and the School (Yookers-on-Hadson, 
Worid Book Company, 1945). 

In ihb book you vriU find Chapter 5, "How Teachers Use School Broadcasts, 
and Chapter 7, ‘‘Uang Educational Recordings," significant in relanon to )mur ns* 
of these medu in your teaching. 


CHAPTER X 


Guiding Grmtp Work 

AS you work with children in the modem elementary school, you come 
Tx. to realize how much teacher time is spent in guiding the whole 
group or small groups. FrerjuentJy teachen say that they lare so little 
time to work with individuaU. Howettr, in a very real sense, group 
work is alwa)’s individual work. Even In group-work situations, the 
modem teacher must conceive his rSle primarily as that of coSrdjnating 
the cfTorts of individuals. 

Group work is essential in a democratic elementary school Modem 
schools are responsible for teaching children to assume shared respensibili* 
lies and to catty on coSperativc activities, both of which contribute to 
the optimum development of the individual personality and to the common 
group life. Through group ivork children not only get impomnt work 
done; they also learn the meaning of shared r 61 es of leadership, the re* 
sponsibill^' inherent in freedom, the necessity of critical thinking in 
the solution of problems, and the need for the continuous evaluation both 
of the products of group action and of the processes employed. 

As a student teacher, you know the need for giving children experiences 
in discussion, slsarlng. research, and independent work. You abo see the 
need for coordinating these group experiences in such ways that they 
all contribute, in product and process, to the development of the individual 
and to the group life in the room. The following pages include practical 
suggestions svhich should help you in learning how better to guide group 
work during your student tcacliing. 

THE TEAaiFR’s »6tE W GROUP WORK 

Good group work b not hke spontaneous combustion. It doesn't just 
happen. It has to be nurtured, encouraged, and developed by the teacher. 

It thrives in an environment in which an msigktfal teacher works trith 
children in creative ways which foster ”groupness.” It becomes more 
meaningful to children as they grow in their understandings of effective 
of operating in group simation& It flourishes as children come to 
trust the processes of shared responsibihtie in purposefully getting things 
done. 
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M,l„ rcsponsibilin- fa 

^ 't ^ "'brk of childreii, you must make a choice among 

""y P'V- You might dominate the gnmp 
ug P ysiral power, emotiotui attachment, verbal manipuladon, or 
persona! appeal \ on might withdiaie to the background and let the chil- 
dren aeander svhnhet they lein, because that is u hat they ' W to do, or 
that IS what they arc “interested in." But you w-ill undoubtedly want to 
avoi o of ifase roles. Instead, you will want to assume, intcrdc- 
pendently syith die children, a responsible role svithin the group strm> 
mriSnt S ""S"?" yoor “pert abilities to lead groups denio- 
- . jY' ^ P yoo define such a role, here arc some major principles 

for guiding group work: ‘ 


cbUthm^fefthmt isitb purposet, plans, and problems as she 

^ rfi rhiS"* ^ Sen«ine B^up ^»ork is to 

in their own Iznavrtof ®*t«nents of purposes, plans, and probIcmJ 

broaden their hlrijIn.T’? t«cher may be able so to guide children that they 
as to purposes and procedures for accomplishing these 
•r concepts of pbnning, and see more in their problems 
were able to see. Rite «« . e U .rmno 


IS.£s andVrup aSon, o“e” SS?" 'T'’ '"tS 

Roun work u m ImJ »s.- -l-ij cnective way for the teacher to begin 
think^ together about ^e \vh^”iob contributions-to look at and 

Such a pSiod of orientation •*" P^ 

planning is impossible Funfe..,^^^ ^ mtelLgenr group 

^dm? furthef^up work. ^ teacher gets his clues for 

and Skfd^r^d^™uTw7rk responssbUiHes for committers 

poses and proced^ the T 

the nc« qLtion inevitably fa 

sibUities in group work which . *• respon- 

these instaniL, L of per«2d ^ 

child to do critical tWnking helping every 

democratic to alTonr. ^ otxiw instances it is both emaent and 

responsibilities where their pa^Sar a**! individuals well-defined 

rfgSficantlj-. W-hUe import^JT^Sim etpertness wiU contribi« 
the hands of the few, c^emia phases^f P?' 

few than the manv ‘I'H ^ 

throuch such nartioivifirt f *^"'***”*^** individuals gain significance 

. r5__j "™* the groups purposes and efforts. 

coU^atiof^H effeesnety 


cooperation vnih /""t’diij/ to^ to partiapate effectively in 
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good group member. He must hive opportunities to learn more about how to 
discuss, how to release tensioi^ how to pool his thinking with that of the 
members of the group. The child an be helped to know when he has respon- 
sihaitics for assuming ieadership and when he properiy accepts the leadenhip 
of others. He an Iw taueitt, through the processes of group work, that co- 
operation is something which peopJe work to get and to keep through the 
democratic concern which nch inotvidual has for the good of his group. 

j. Good group Kork dtpendi upon democratic procedures for unloekmg 
resotircts, resolving conflicts, and reaching decisions. Democratic procedures 
are in operation when individual differences are construaivciy prized and 
utilized, when agreemencs are reached by at ieast majoricy consent, and when 
conflicts are resolved by working for t^cr mutual understanding. If group 
work is to be democranc, outcomes with which children can elTecnially deu 
should not be arbitrarily teacher-planned in advance. External authority should 
not be autocratically employed in making decisions. “Right" and "wiong" in 
conflict situations cannot he handed down as law or regwtion by one tmmi- 
nant person. Rather, every child muse be guaranteed the opportunity to make 
lus bm contributions. He must have a voice in setting up tne rules by which 
the group will operate. He must have the right, when in a minority, to con- 
tinue to workcoastrucrively for the adoption of the minority’s plans. He must 
be assured an objective, dispassionate haring in conflict siruaoons. These are 
the Ideals toward which the teacher works with a group The teacher always 
mnembers, however, that the school should provwe oppominity to ezpen'- 
ment with democratic procedures of operation rather than demonstrate a 
finished performance. iMough years of guided experience in group work, 
children grow both tn their faith in this way of working together and in their 
e&icicney and effectiveness with group processes. 

d. Good groffp arork detelcpr leaders vho create conditions in vahich 
every member vants to brmg bis best tbinbrng and vork to the coSperatiye 
undertaking. In democratic groups, ladership b shared in terms of the abilities 
uhich are needed in specific riruations. No one in the group— not even the 
tacher— monopolires the leadership rble. In fact, much of the teacher's 
leadership talents are directed to the development of children’s poccatialities 
for assunung executive functions. As the teacher works to develop child 
laders, he leaches hb group members to be wary of any form of dictatoKhip. 
In group products that demand the distinctive talents of every member, he 
demonstrates the worth of every individual to the group rather than relunce 
upon the favored few. Through group processes, he makes clear that good 
leaders free and encourage other members to make their best contributions to 
the group. Good group leaders avwd favoritism, mechanical rehance on 
orderliness, docility, blind allegiance, and “bossism." Good group leaders place 
their responsibility for the group welfare above personal prestige, power, or 
gain, kv/icn children are given opporwiuties far leadership, they gala stature 
and have a tendency to rise to the demands of such responsibility. 

7. Good group viork demands comhuotit appraisal of group accomplish- 
ment. As group work progresses, evaluation b as necessary as planning and 
decision-making, for out of cririal evaluation further purposing and planning 
grow. Evaluation not only appraises the present rtarus of group work; it serves 
also a.s an impetus to feelings of groop accomplishment and group pride. 
Consideration of “VVhat have wc done?” and "How well have we done it’” in 
relation to “What did we set out to dtp” keeps chDdren realistic in terms of 
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fuccess and faHure. E^iluation al«> is a major means of fenterinj “proupnesa" 
in cooperative undenaUnps. In drtotine tune to appraisal ot «ork done and 
consideration of the processes hy vliich the accomplishments have been 
achieved, the teacher » giving the children not only important tcanui^ as 
they relate to subject matter bur alio saluabtr, practical otuenship eapefiencea 
in cemocnric group living. 

8. Good group vork rvennatet in kroJj p-frriciptriatt, oooperxtnriy efTf 
dent group action, er.l rennruetkt ekanjet in hsJhiJual tehj'.ior. In the 
continuous evaluation of group processes and products, these three uitcrrclared 
goals art of major import. \\ loer and more mature panicipition on the part 
of each member is one evidence of success vtth croup saorL. A second is that 
increasingly le« time is saasted in petting jobs otme, that pooled inttlligettce 
and effort arc used both effeciiveK- and eiSciently. A third evidence b that the 
individual b developing in his abtlkics to n nehronire hb purposes and plans 
with those of the grtwp. that he b partierpatmg in such svaj-s that hs talents and 
abilities are resourcefully tued in pushing ahead the croup undertakings; and 
that he is holding himself accountable to the group mr meeting hb responsi- 
bilities as efSeienilv and well as he can. AMsen lucetssive espenenecs Ln coop- 
erative endcavon »^o»' evidences of a group's progress in these respects, group 
work has been successful 

9 . Good group tiork eallt for appropriate recognition for tke group. As 
children have wecessful group czperKnccs. they need prtstige and rcccgTihion 
for their group. 'They need to feel, individually, pride in group aceomplsh m e n t. 
*rheT need, collectively, to pet satisfaction from a cooperative undenaVlng « ell 
done. They need individually to get deirable approTii for their co n tri bu tions 
to the group. They need to enjw the “we-ness’' of produets. Thus, children 
will want to pursue further th^ types of experiences which give them 
satisfaction, seoirity, and sratos. When group worlc provides such worth-while 
rewards, children arc encouraged to want to know rnore about and do bencr 
with rooperanvc procedures in group siniationi. In ihb way both the individual 
and the group as a whole profit from txpuitnets of wording together detno- 
cratjcally. 

As you guide children in group wort j'ou mil not crpecc them 
rapidly to become masterful in meeting the standards of behavior that 
these principles imply. Rather, these pnnciplcs may be cortsidered scars 
ID which the children and you “hjich your wagons.” They may help you 
chart your course of acnoti. They an be useful only to the extent that 
thej* help you interpret w hat the group b becoming as it purposefully, 
functionally, experimentally works togedier cm enterprises worthy of 
group time and energy. 


PtSCUSSIOS EXPERIESCTS 

One of the most valuable types of group work b discussioa “Let’s talk 
about it” instead of “k'ou will reote" b the modern teacher's way of 
using such group expenences m verbalization For the modem teacher 
knows that mere memorization and teg uig i ia tion of daily lesson materials 
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neither assures mastery of su<A materials nor nukes a child effective 
socially and lingunticaliy in a group aitiiation. Recitation techniques, com- 
monly used in the outmoded sditwl of the past, encouraged eJiildren to 
be compliant, docile, and uncrnica). Modem discussion techniques en- 
courage children to be inquiring, alert, and effectual in talking over and 
in thinking with others about problems and experiences tlut make a 
difference to the children themselves: Today many different lands of 
discussions are in evidence in the elementary school: inquiry and explora- 
tory discussions; persuasive and controversial discussions; oiganizadoml 
and summary discussions. Many different types of discussions are used: 
teacher-led discussions, child-led dtsenssions, panel discussions, forums, 
round-tables, and the like. Through the utilization of diversified discussion 
experiences, children are helped to think crirically together, to adjust to 
a social environment, to clarify belief and values, and to become more 
effective personalldes through increased control over ideas and the verbal 
expression of these ideas. The modern teacher is frequently heard to say, 
“We need to discuss that.” 

Differetithting between Conversation and Discussion. Conversation and 
discussion arc not the same. While discussion will never supplant con- 
versation, it imposes on partidpants certain types of controls not at all 
necessary in the best of conversations. In good conversation, small talk is 
not only permissibte but also frequently welcomed. Topics are chosen 
at random and are talked over with delightful sallies into by-ways and 
digressions. Without foresvaming, the things being talked about may change 
completely and, by common understanding and consent, topics are reabs- 
ricalJy or whimsically created either bi broad outline or minute detail. 
Conversadon goes on in an atmosphere of rela.ved, good-natured, per- 
missive breeziness. It depends, for its success, on the timely use of charm- 
ing description, pert small-talk, expert story-telling, neat turns of phrases, 
and gradous, alert cuing-ln to whatever is rhe talk of the moment. 

Discussion, on the other hand, b otorc serious in intent. Effective db- 
cussion demands agreement of the group on the problem or topic. It 
requires sharp thinking. It caUs for seU-discipline on the pan of each 
individual to contribute directly to the point being discussed. It avoids 
\vasteful pleasantries and time-consuming meanderings. It follows one 
main line of thought, evolves a pattern of group thinking, and eventuates 
in clearly-defined ideas, sufficiently well-organized that every individual 
b able to ascertain both the directions of thinking followed and the 
agreements reached. 

This does not imply that discussion, m contrast to conversation, is 
Affi pondtrtjcc, and cffiffitcresriiig; At tfiacassftsrt, thaev if ainnjv tha ap- 
propriate place for the apt illustration, the story that punctuates a point 
made, tiie neat turn of phrase, the quick humor that releases tension, the 
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picturesque use of words. But alwaj^s where such artistic commonicadon 
is in eridence, it is used \sjth the express purpose of helping to move 
the discussion ahead. It is never extraneous. At the right moment it must 
effeedvely contribute to the “center of gravit)’” of this particular dis- 
cussion. 

Thus one sees clearly that there are appropriate times at school for 
both conversation and discussion. It is the teacher’s job to help children 
see the appropriateness of their talking in the light of whether or not 
they arc in 3 situation for conversti^ or discussing. 

Utilsdng Steps in Discussion. WTiile no two discussions will ever be 
exactly ahke, there is for all types of discussion simations a general 
pattern of proceeding that is sound. This includes the following steps: 

1. Discovery of tke nutter needing dhausion. This may be a topic, a 
problem, a controversul isue. It may arise from the chililren's behanor; a 
spontaneous remark; an accumulation of questions or a sincle question; a need 
seen by the teacher alone or by tfte chfldrcn and the leach^er. In the Imguage 
of the children this means **(s dlsoBtion needed?” 

a. Analysis of the problem. This comes from group consideration of "WTiy 
do we need this discussion?" In the anal)^ of the problem, the group must 
consider the source of the need for dlscussioo: lack of iaformation, misander- 
standings or minnterpretadens, emotionalism. di/Terencta of riewpoisc In some 
tituations, this analv'sis may be farther faeilioted by an inventory of related 
nib-problems nhkn, for the children, may be one of the best parts of the 
process of aoalj'sis. 

5. Exphraeien of pohu of viev. When the problem or topic has been dearly 
stated and analyzed, the third step b the exploration of where each membo 
of the group stands on the maner at the present time. By gerting out into the 
open where even-one stands at the begiiming. the group sees what the place 
of “take oS" is for each member of the group. It helps everj-one see how he 
must operate in rebtion to how others be operating at the beginning of 
the discusaon. For children this step races the question "Wliat do we all think 
about this*” 

4. EixteTuian of common isnderstjnJmgs. Beginning with diversified points 
of view, tile discusaon should proceed to locate the points of agreement; to 
lessen, modify, or cluiunaie pouus of difference; to build on mutisal under- 
standings; to extend areas of common concern. In this step, the group works to 
pool its best contributions so that every member's vision of the problem is 
extended and eveiy indiridoal’s understanding and ins^ht is deepened through 
partidpation in the dlscossoo. Quidren understand this step to mean "Whst 
can we agree upon?” 

5. Forsmhtion of conclusions. The teacher should see that a discussion never 
“just stops." In the formulation of condusiotts, the whole group should partici- 
pate. Perhaps the condoaons reached will be a summanzanon of points of 
agreement and dfi agieemeP t, ioiunilatioa ol a plan ol action, a proposal 
of tentative solutions, or a plan for further dscusston of the matter. Time is 
always saved for this Important step, for without it the discussion is pomtless 
and does not make the cootribution to the group living and learning which 
it b intended to make. For children, the question is "W’hat have we decided?" 
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\Vlien the teacher consistently uses these steps— avoiding mechanization 
or srereocj’ping, of course— children Jeam how to discuss as well as gain 
from the content of the discussion. Thus children come to understand 
that it is democratically eScient to state and analyze the problem, to 
explore where everyone in the group stands before launching into the 
various aspects of the discussion, and to formulate definite conclusions. 
Furtlicrmore, children Icam to lead discussions as well as to participate 
intelligently and effectively, 

Btginjjwg the Discusjwv. In discussion there must, of course, be leader- 
ship. There must be a chairman of the discussion group, whether child 
or teacher, who not only loots after rourinc matters but who also assumes 
the unitjue tesponsIbUlty in the group of keeping the discussion moving, 
of holding contributions to the poin^ of utilmng democratic techniques 
of operation. 

In most of the whole-group discussions that occur in the classroom, the 
teacher will act as leader. When you act as discussion leader you will want 
to begin by seeing that: 

t. The group is physically comfonable. 

(“Is the light in your eyes?” “Would you be more comfortable away 
from that register?’’) 

a. The group u seated, as much as is possible, in a face-to-face sireadon. 

("Gan you see everyone who will be talking’” "Could you move in so 
that we can see you better?”) 

j. The situation u one of natural, pleasant readiness for attention to the 
problem ot topic to be discussed. 

(“We wont need those model airplanes daring discussion, will we?” 
“May we have eve^one’s anention this way?”) 

4. The matter to be discussed by the group is clearly stated, with time 
provided to explore possible mtcrprcuaons and to ask questions about 
possible differences in meanings. 

("What docs this discussion topic mean to you’” "What questions do 
you want to ask before we proceed?”) 

5. A way to proceed with the discussion is agreed upon by the group. 

(‘‘^Wat shall be our way of talking this matter over?” "How would 

g au suggest that we go on from here’”) 
very child is ready to participate. 

("What do you have to conuibute on this matter?” “Would you like 
to make a statement at this tunc?”) 

Guiding Vrocestet of Ditaaaon. As the discussion proceeds, you will 
need to keep track both of what is being said and how the group is 
functioning. Tlic follotving suggestions will help you in guiding what is 
being said: 

I. Ask questioQs at the appropriate rimes, 

{•iVhat do you mean?" "Coaid you give an example or ^ostradoa?" 
“How b that different from what Mary said?” “Is that quite the point 
here?" ‘‘Is that fact or opinion’") 
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j. Keep the discussion to the point. 

(‘ Let's come back to the point directly." “We seem to be wandering." 
“Perhaps we need a summay of what has been said so far.” ‘That is a 
very different matter, John." “Are we talking about that now, Lucy?") 

3. Guide the group to see more in the discussion than they would inde« 
pcndently. 

(“We can see more than that. I'm sure.” "There arc at least two other 
points that might be made." "Wliat does the author mean when he says 
this?" “Let’s look at the matter from rfiis point of view, which you 
haven’t mentioned so far." “Are we thinking of all the ways we m^hf 
do this*”) 

4. Help children develop discriminating use of tvords. 

(“What does ‘superior race' mean to you’" "Isn’t that an undesirable 
kind of name-calling? ” “Can you be more exact as to what ‘patriotism’ 
means to you?” “What proof do you have that the Japanese people aU 
look alike?" “That's a pretty strong statement, as I see it." “You seem 
to me to be prejudiced on that matter." "Do poUcemen just put people 
in jail?”) 

j. See that various points of view are given a fair hearing. 

(“Who has a different idea?” “Would you like to say something from 
a dlBerent point of view?" “John, would you like to repiy to Mary from 
the point of view you expressed’" “It’s your rum, Alice, to say what 
you think." “It u all tight for David to disagree with us.”) 

6. Summarize at times when definite progress hu been made. 

(“Where do w« seem to stand now on this matter?" “Let’s see what 
are the good ideas we’ve had so far?" "Jack, will you state your under- 
standing of this matter before we go on’") 

7. Intemret clearly with the »oup the individual’s contribution. 

(“Let’s be sure we see what Jean means before we go on.” "If we 
accept what Tony says, it mar change our conclusions.” “Perhaps if 
Jack gave some examples, we’a get his point better." “Maybe wc had 
better hear that idea again, Sophb.” “Have you some question you would 
like to ask Francine at this time’") 

8. Pomt out neglected angles that have a bearing on the discussion. 

(“We seem to have overlooked this matter.” “Maybe we should think 
about this, too, in our discussion." “Yesterday Frank suggested some- 
thing that we haven’t considered yec" “Have we coaside^ what our 
parents might think about this’”) 

p. Gear up misconceptions, contraiy-to-fact statements, invalid inreipre- 
tadons of data. 

(“Did you all get the same meaning from the quotadon that Paul just 
told us about?” “The facts do not bear you out on that point, Jo.” “What 

E toof can you offer when you nuke that general statement’” “Well 
ave to stop and look ac that suggesdon more carefully." “Betty, are 
you sure it happened just that way?”) 

10. Work for the coitstrucdve e xp ression of ideas. 

(“Could we re-state that idea in a more helpful way?” “Does your 
suggesdon give us clues as to what to do as well as what not to do’” 
“How might that be said so dut we’d see better what is possible rather 
than just what is impossible?" “What should we do on the way to the 
farm’") 
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Since good discussion 5 s a coSpenure questing for Ideas, the group 
leader must be concerned also wlUi how discussion techniques arc being 
used. While there can be no clear line of demarcation faenveen what is 
said and how it is said, here arc a number of things which the teacher can 
do to help the group with the processes ot discussion: 

I. Encourage Infurmalit}', ease, good humor. 

s. Seek participation from every member of the group. 

j. Discourage arguments. 

4. Keep your opinions to a helpful minimum. 

5. Interrupt “speech making’' tactfully. 

6 . Use commendation genuinely. 

7. Respect honest differences. 

8. Relate the individual's contribudon to the group thinking. 

9. Invite pertinent original questions. 

10. Encourage courtesy and rrccpdvify ro new ideas. 

it. Promote independent thinking. 

It. Discourage “right or wrong" and “eithcr*or" thinkmg. 

tj. Insist upon fairness ro various sides of an issue or prohlern. 

14. Be on the lookout foe dlfferir^ uses and interprttaiioiu of the same 
words. 

ij. Maintain awareness of the rrtsenec of every child. 

r& Encourage the speaker to talk to the group rather than )usr ro the leader. 

17. Be sensitis'e to and release verbally tmespressed rise of tension. 

18. Avoid putdng pressure on children to get predetermined results. 

(9. limit rhe length of dseusrions Fealistically in terms of the developmeonl 

level of the children. 

so. Allow, even encourage, momentary silemcet when thinking is taking 
place. 

ai. Trust group judgmencSi 

Iltlp'mg Chi'Wroi Lead DisetashTt. Usually in the early-elementary 
grades the teacher svill act as discussion leader. In teaching children in 
the later-elementary grades to be effective discussion leadets, remember 
that they too must eventually leam to do the same things that the adult 
leader docs. However, with each child, the teacher must help him improve 
in these abilities— emphasizing a few at a time. In developing discussion 
leaders, it is sometimes wise to work out svhh the children suggested guides 
for leading discussion. Here is an example of some guides worked out by 
one fifth-grade group: 


A Good Discussioa Leader 

i. Keeps the group on the subject. 

1. Gives everyone a fair chance to talk. 

j. Srops arguments nicely. 

4. Keeps the group in order. 

$. Helps the group think together. 

6. 1$ pleasant and fun to work wuh during discussion periods. 
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In addidon to helping chlidren work out such guides, you can do the 
following: 

1. Be sure the topic or problem is one that die child leader can appropriately 
handle. 

2. Be sore that the discussion is sot too long /or the derelopmental lerel of 
the group— probably not over about twentj* minutes. 

3. Be sure the group members realize their responsibility to the group 
leader in making the discussion succcsduL 

4. Be sure the setting and the slruatioa are well in hand before turning the 
matter over to a child leader. 

5. Be sure that, as a member of the group, you do not dominate the child 
leader, but do sensitively “cue in” to help him at points where he really 
needs the assistance of more manire judgmcnc 

Much of the success of disensslon experiences is dependent on the ways 
that the leader works with the group. To lead discussion democratically, 
\rith finesse, Is an art well worth your best effort as you leam to teach. 

Being a Member of a Disaistion Group. As you giude dlscossion ex- 
periences, you have many opportunities to teach children how to partici- 
pate effectively as members of a discussion group. This is as important 
as teaching children to be discussion leaders»if not more so. 

Perhaps the first thing to help children understand is what discussion is 
and is not You can help childrra develop the concept that discussion is a 
codperadre effort to arrive at group decisions or conclusions about topics, 
problems, or issues. You can teach them that discussion Is not aimless talk, 
debate or argument, parroted memorization of facts or opinions, or 
“pooled ignorance.” There is good discussion only when every member 
comes to the group prepared to contribute his very best thinking. 

As children develop discussion abilities, the teacher must help them 
come to discussion periods with understandings of themselves and their 
peers as social personalities. You will want to try to help the children 
increasingly realize that when they come to a discussion they; 

1. Seriously intend to be participators. 

2. Satisfactorily are prepared to contribute to the discussion. 

j. I>emacntic^y enter the discussioa to leant from others as weQ as 
contribute to the leamii^ of their peers. 

4. Open-mindedly expect d^erences of belief^ otmons, values. 

5. Genuinely expect to suspend |ndgtnent until the evidence clearly indi- 
cates best solutions or conclusions. 

During the discussion each member of the group should be taught to 
be the Und of participator who; 

1. States his ideas independendy wnh the understanding that everyone’s 
ideas count. 

2. Listens thoughtfully to the anttibonons of others. 
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j. Times his contributions *0 that they help to push the dbeossion ahead. 

4. Asics pentncnc questions. 

3. Answers questions couneously. 

6. Disa^ecs in a friendly fashion. 

7. AcoicJs mailing: speeches. 

8. Addresses his conimcnts to the udiole croup nther than just to the leader. 

9. SpeaVs pointedly and dearly so ihatlus contribution b meaningful and 
anractise to the Inreners. 

10. Uses such common counesics as “Th«k you," "Pardon me," “Please say 
that anin." and the Ute. 

11. Avoitb insensitive or derogatory* references to the face, religion, status 
of other group members. 

it. Avoids interpoii^ disrraerions such ss playing ivirh objects, talking aa- 
ncceoarily to nei^bors, or in other ways attracting attention to himself. 

I}. Gives in gncioualy and honestly in die Lght of superior evidence. 

14. Avoids unnecessary repetition of poino uteady well made. 

ij. Asks for cbriiicationa of meaning. 

id. Points out calmly but honestly inadequacies of data, omtssiom in evi* 
dence, unwarranted conclusions, rash solutions, gross ovcnimplilications, 
vague generalizadont. 

ay. Avoids nrgarive criricisms abcur she qiuJiiy of she dlsrusslon. 

18. llelps othen make their points well by tadal expression, appropriate 
comment, apt illustration, and (he like. 

Group participation in discussiort U complicated. You cannot trpcct the 
mentben of the group to {earn to do all these things simuicaneousl^. 
Rather, as you evaluate ^vhc^e your gtoup is in its participation, you wiU 
need to point out and talk over with the children next steps for improving 
their abilities in using discussion techniques. You can give them the saris- 
factimt of knowing when and how they arc doing better. You can baild 
constructively on improvements. In these ways children are encouraged 
to seek higher levels of participation in discussion individually and as a 
group. They Icam not only to reach desired ends but also to share in the 
promotion of democratic processes in thinking together. 

SHARING EXPERIENCES 

Sharing is a different type of group work. Sharing differs from db- 
cussion chiefly in that it is more like informal oral reponing. Whereas 
dbcussinn b primarily pooled (huikit^, sharing is planned and presented 
to the group by the individual. Whereas discussion avoids spccch-making, 
sharing b the beginning of informal spcech-makmg since it b always in 
some way rcportorial m purpose. 

Neither should sharing be confused withpbnning, which fa a specialized 
form of discussion. When a group plans, « uses the best discussion tech- 
niques of which it b capable. ^Vhen a group shares, the children take turns 
presentif^ to the group objects, read^s, oriclo^l work, tapcriences. and 
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ideas. These may or may not be related to what other children in the 
group will be presenting during the same period. During; the sharing period 
the child assumes the wo distinct and discrete roles of participator and 
listener, whereas during discussion and planning periods he assumes the 
tu'o roles simultaneously. 

The Teachrr^s R6le in Sharing Periods. The modem teacher uses shar- 
ing periods for their values both to the individual and to the group. For 
the individual, sharing is an oppominiiy to coordinate bis special abilities 
and interests with those of the group; to dcs'clop his ability to get across 
to an audience; to be a good teener; to team to contribute responsibly to 
his peers. For the peer group, sharing is an opportunity to maximize the 
different abilities and interests of all its members; to coordinate group and 
individual purposes; to create good audience situations; to learn to take 
rums democratically; to foster group pride in each individual's develop- 
ments. 

Sharing periods can be richly infonnatit'e times /or the teacher as well 
as for the children. As children share, you will discover many things about 
them: their beliefs, attitudes, s-alues; their interests; their home environ- 
ments; their friendships; their hobbies; their speech habits; their problems, 
wishes, aspirations. As a result of sharing experiences, also, you will be able 
to see how children are developing in getting up before the group freely; 
in organizing what they have to say; in improring their skills of om 
expression; in demonstrating their ability to hold an audience; in de%’eIop- 
ing their own ideas; in being selective in what is suitable for sharing. 

You no doubt have had the thrilling experience of sitting down with 
children who, by their facial expressions and eagerness of attitude, clearly 
indicate that they are glad that k is lime to share. As you know, this 
does not just happen. It means that the teacher bebeves sufficiently in 
the process of sharing to provide regularly assigned lime and to plan for 
it. Frequently this rime is at the very beginning of the school day, pre- 
ceding planning. Teachers who place it near the beginning of the day do 
so because, when children bring thmgs from outside the school, fhej' are 
very anxious to share as soon as possible. This is particularly true of chil- 
dren in the early-elementary grades. 

There arc additional rimes jn the school day w-hen sharing periods may 
be effectively utilized for more spedfic purposes. One such rime is at 
appropriate places in the nnitof work. For example, during the exploratory 
period in which a umt of work on riieir home state was being coasidered, 
one fourth-gtade group of children took some time to share pictures, 
curios, products, and clippings that had been individually collected Some 
children showed postcards: of the state capitol, of street scenes from 
various cities, of churches, hospimk, and scenic beauties. Other children 
had souvenirs, examples of conunerdal products, or clippings from news- 
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papcR dealing with important infotmation concerning current state af» 
fairs. Sometimes sharing periods are also used for current events, prose 
and poecr}’ selections, creative an products, or science apparatus and 
specimens. 

During the sharing period the teacher stays somewhat in the back- 
ground, avoiding a dominating rdlc. He must, however, in as unobtrusive 
a manner as possible, guide tltc sharing: 

I. By dcvclopmg a mood of constructive receptivity which constitutes 
readiness fur sharing, 

а. By starting the sharing only when ihk mdfness has been achieved. 

}. By choosing the nersoru who «iH be ncK in ram. 

4. By encouraging the audience 10 help the speaker do his best. 

5. By encouraging the speaker to share with til the group, not ]ust with 
the teacher. 

б. By helping the group to see the tigntfeance of each thing shared. 

7. By guiding the quesrioru which gtovp memben choose ro ask of the 
maker. 

8. By sometimes sluring directly himself. 

9. By nuging the length of the period to the interest span of tfie group- 
ie. Cy bringing the period to an interesting and satisfying cendusion. 

'niroughou: the sharing period, the teacher has to be an attentive 
observer and listener. Since sharing periods grow as they go, the teacher's 
pUfudng for such times can only be done in broad outline. Through in- 
telligent watching, listening, and reacting sensitively to what is going on 
at the moment, the teacher creatively cues in to the situation. His best 
pre-planning for the next sharing period grows out of his evaluation of 
the last one. From such evaluations he may improve the sharing periods 
with reference to physical conditions, duration, choice of materials, listen- 
ing habits, audience disturbances, speaking abilities, attention span, be- 
ginnings, endings, placements within the school day. At appropriate rimes, 
too, evaluations of sharing should be carried on with the children. In such 
evaluations, children should be encouraged co dte improvements, stare 
further needs, plan next steps, and make concrete proposals for purring 
sud] plans into acrioa This also guides the readier in planning further for 
sharing periods. 

Here are a few cautions which should be observed; 

I. Be sure the group is comfortably settled, face to face, before the lint 
child is asked ro share. 

a. Do not interrupt the speaker to interpose your ideas or correct hh 
English usage. 

j. Help the sp^er only when he cannot go on successfully without such 
assistiace. 

4. Interrupt the speaker quietly and courteously if the audience is nneo- 
operadve. 
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See that the various children are given equal opportunities to share. 

6. Be cautious in supplying crutches to the speaker, such as putting your 
arm around him, placing your hand on his hack, interjecting words, and 
the like. 

7. Separate children who may cause disturbances as neighbors before the 
period starts rather than during the period. 

8. Notice the first signs of fatigue so that the period does not degenerate 
into inaneniion by being too long. 

9. Get some estimate of the number of things to be shared, so that time 
can be divided somewhat equitably among the different children. 

10. Avoid passing objects among the group while a child is talking. 

It. Do not show by your facul expression, gesture, or comment that you 
think the child’s contribution unworthy. 

For children and teacher alike, sharing experiences can be delightfully 
worthwhile if the atmosphere created is one of wholesome freedom, if 
standards for sharing arc not made too high, and if both the group as 3 
tfhole and the individuals in the group are demonstrating improvements 
in their choices of things to share. In their cooperation, and in their 
effectiveness in onl expression. 

Materiah for Shttring Perhdt. In sharing periods at the kindergarten 
level, children frequently begin by exhibiting their toj’s, shotving a leaf 
or stone found on the way to school, telling about the new article of 
clothing they arc wearing, or recounting a family experience. It is from 
such simple beginnings that the selection of what is appropriate for 
sharing emerges. In helping children develop skillful selectivity, the 
teacher plays an important part. When children bring in such materials 
as a piece of string, a broken beverage bottle, or a fragment of tin-foil, the 
teacher treats this as a symiptom. Perhaps the child’s values differ from 
those of the adult. Perhap the child is seeking attention at any price. 
Perhaps the child's environment seems so poverty-stricken that he has 
to concoct something to share. Perhaps he is immature in terms of making 
wise choices. \Vhen the teacher asks himself ‘'Why^” in these cases, rather 
than condemns the individual, he will dbcover ways to help the child 
improve his choices of sharing materials. 

To help the child learn to select sharing materials, you can raise such 
questions as these with the children in reference to types of contributions: 

1. Is this somethiag that to yon b veiy mtecesung to talk about? 

i. Will it be worthwhile to the group* 

j. Can you do 2 good job of explauung your contribution* 

4 Will it make the audience want to listen and ask questions* 

5. Will you be satisfied that you have made a good contribution to the 
group* 

It b particularly important that the child be protected from critical 
analysis of hb contribution at the rime when he is sharing. The rime to 
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us« such questions would be in prc-plannmg or in evaluations foUovting 
sharing. 

Children by themselves frcqucntfy do not recogniic the broad cate- 
gories from which selections for spring may be made. Sometimes the 
individual child gets the notion that he has nothing of importance to 
share, when in reality there is a vast amount of materia! at his finger tips 
if he but recognizes it. To help children see potentialities, you need to 
inventory sharing materials with them in terms of their developmental 
level. Among the commonly used are concrete materials, readings, creative 
wort, and experiences or ideas. 

The range of concrete materiak which children may share is practically 
endlea. They may be toys, boots, mementos, or other prized personal 
possessions. They may be postcards, magazine pictures, charts, or other 
pictorial representations. They may be model lurplanes, miniature furni- 
ture, bird’s nests. They may be wooden shoes, Mexican tinware, Indian 
baskets, or other materials borrowed from adults to show to the group. 
The social studies, science, the graphic arts, mathematics, mosic-in fact, 
all areas of the modem curriculum-suggesi to children sources of con- 
crete materials rich in potentialities for significant contributions during 
the sharing period. 

When concrete materials are shared, the child should be taught to 
exhibit them so that all the group can see distinctly end so that the 
showing does not Interfere with but adds to the verbal sharing. He must 
learn to keep the object inconspicuous until his turn for sharing comes. 
He must also learn to put the object out of the w ay when his mm is over, 
so that it docs not distract actentcon from the contributions of others. 

In sliaring readings, a child may choose a selection which he has enjoyed 
and thinks the group will also enjoy and appreciate. It may be a poem, a 
short prose selection, a joke, an explanation that accompanies a picture, 
a news item, or an anecdote. When a reading is shared, the child should be 
taught to prepare his material before attempting to read orally to the 
group. He should try to avoid asking for assistance on words during the 
reading. When his turn comes to sha^ he should have the material ready: 
the place in the book marked, the printed matter immediately at hand. 

Creative work way include; individual products in the graphic arts; 
creative writing in prose and poetry; home-made science equipment and 
apparatus; or mathematical experimentations such as counting devices, 
graphs, and three-dimensional figures. When creative work is shared, the 
child should be encouraged to tcJI explicitly what he has intended to do or 
riwOTfWjivgbchasJnrendfd to rnny^'.A^aijv hr ronst learn 10 etbibir his 
original work well so that the group can appreciatively view it 

In the sharing of experiences or ideas, children also have a wide varietj' 
of choices. They may tell personal experiences, family srorfes, inreresring 
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information, humorous anecdotes, and recountings of things seen, heard, 
or read. When children use such materials for sharing, you can teach them 
to give their contributions directly, to avoid meandering, unnecessary 
details, and back-tracking. They shonld leam to follow some sequence of 
events interestingly. They should be taught to build up to a high point 
of interest, to employ colorful hnguage, and to avoid anti-climactic effects 
at the end of their contributions. 

As children are given opportunities to participate regularly in sharing 
periods, they increase in their abilities to select materials more wisely, to 
prepare for an effective presentation of their contributions, to leam where 
and how to end their part appropriately, and to give thoughtful attention 
to the sharing of othen. 

Hou' STnall Groups Share. Although sharing is usually on an individual 
basis, occasionally children may want to share as small groups. A small 
group may share a story that they have read with the whole room; they 
may present an original skit or dramatized version of a story; they may 
present interesting information whkh they have gathered on a topic or 
hobby; or they may voluntarily demonstrate something upon which they 
have worked collectively, such as a choral reading, a group of folk songs, 
homemade musical instruments, or some science experiments with water. 
In these cases the children must know about this responsibOity far enough 
in advance that they can work out their general organization, allocate spe- 
diic jobs, and coordinate their methods of presentation. 

Before small groups share, the teacher will need to work with them 
enough to assure a satisfactory presentation. While the group leadership 
itself should remain with the cl^dren. you can help in their preparation 
and presentation by: 

I. Plint^g with them about content, time, and materials. 

I. Considering with them their proposed ge ne ral organization. 

3. Analyzing whh them their proptnals for the division of labor. 

4. Offering various kinds of suggested improvements for their final approval 
or disapprovaL 

5. Encouraging originality of presentation. 

6. Providing time when the group can work together independently. 

7. Pattidpanng directly in the picsentadon when your help is necessary. 

Followng the sharing, yon may want to appraise the outcome with 
the small group itself as well as with the room as a whole. During the 
evaluation, the children should be free to express their own feelings of 
the success of their undertaking. They should be helped to see wherein 
they did well and wherein, if they were doing it over, they would make 
modifications. They should come asray from the experience with the 
feeling that they have done somethit^ of significance for the group, that 
they can point with satisfaction to wdut the various members have con- 
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tributcd, and that they have learned more about group processes of 
operation from the experience. 

Sharing lath Other Classroom Groups. Sometimes one room shares with 
another room in rhe school. In these simadons the children may do some- 
thing helpful for another room. For instance, an older group may help a 
younger group locate books and pictures that will be useful to the younger 
children in enterprises that they arc carrying on. Younger children might 
collect and share with an older group concrete materials that they know 
will be helpful to them in a 6eld of panicular interest. 

In room-to-room sharing, one group may entertain another group wth 
informal dramatizations, original stories and poems, music, and the like. Or 
they may share together something that is mutually beneficial, especially 
when there arc overlapping purposes. In one school a unit of work on 
modern transportation in the third grade was in progress at the same 
time that a unit on pioneer life was bring carried on in the fourth grade. 
At those points where their concerns had common elements, the two 
room groups spent several profitable sharing periods together. Occasionally 
there is an opportunity for a group in one school to share with another 
group in a different building. In one situation two sixth grades, both of 
whom had selected units of work on Canada, got together and shared their 
activiries with each other, after which they saw a new movie on Canada 
and did some French Canadian folk dances together to round out the 
experience. 

In room-to-room sharing experiences, the general guides previously 
mentioned remain much the same, since all good sharing demands pre- 
planning, definite time provisions, a sarisfanory audience situarion, in- 
teresting, voluntary contributions from individuals, and honest appraisal 
of both the pardcipatora and the audience. By giving children a variety 
of types of sharing experiences, they leant to be effective speakers and 
sensitive listeners. Th^ learn that sharing is a mutually beneficial and 
satisfying experience in democratic living and learning at school. 

RESEARCH EIPERIES'CES 

In the outmoded school, study centered brgely in the accomplishmeni 
of assigned tasks on assigned topics in prescribed textbooks. \Vhen the 
teacher thought sufficient time had been spent on the material, he ques- 
tioned the children. This procedure was then repeated until the books in 
the various subjects were completed. 

The modem school conceives study differently. Good study involves 
not only the mastery of materials but also the use of effective study tech- 
niques and the development of methods of attacking problems. The 
modem school teaches where to locate appropriate materials and how 
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to use such types of study helps as enc^lopedias, almanacs, and diction- 
aries. It encourages children to organize ideas derived from a variety of 
sources. It aims to eventuate in thinking rather than memorization; In the 
successful use of many different materials rather than the mere coverage 
of a single text; in the skills of locating, selecting, and organizing materials 
rather than in the acceptance of a single source of authority. Study periods 
in the modem school arc aln’ays quiet but purposefully active periods. 
Individuals, small groups, and in some cases the entire class pursue the 
answers to questions or problems which they have helped to formulate and 
for which they have assumed the responsibility of giving their findings to 
the group. On the child's level of development such study is research, for 
research is the systematic seeking for the answers to questions which are 
considered important by the individuals engaging in the quest. 

Atmtmng Retponsilfilitiet for Retearcb. Before children can select re- 
sponsibilities for specific research activities, the group must have agreed 
upon the questions, topics, or problem areas to be explored. With children 
in the early-elementary grades, raiiier specific questions are to be expected, 
such as the foUQ\ving: 

Owr Commumty Helptn 
I. The AlaSinaQ 

I. Where does the malltnan get the mail? 

a. How does the miilman know his route? 

3. How are packages delivered? 

4. How docs the mailman sort the mall? 

As the children grou' older, they are able to work out with the teacher 
larger topics or problems on which they want research done by the 
members of the group. In some cases these are worked out as questions; in 
others they are stated as topic headings. One sixth-grade group, after 
many questions had been asked and many topics suggested, finally re- 
organized their guides to research thus. 

Ottr Cmadim Neigbbort 

1. Canada Today 

A. Its sze, surface 

B. Its chief natural resources 

C. Its industries 

D. Its government 

E. Its plac* in the British Empire 

n. Canada’s History 

A. Its early settlement 

B. Its early leaders 

C. Its development as a country 
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m. \Vh3t Canada Contributes to the Wottd 

A. Its products 

B. Its part in tvorld events 

IV. How Canada Works with the Halted States 

A. What the United States imports from Canada 

B. What Canada imporc from die United States 

C. Agreements between the two countries 

In the organization for research the teacher must take an active part: 
encouraging the children to tell what they want to know; guiding and 
participating in the selection and organization of ideas; helping them locate 
source materials; and getting committee groups arranged to do the re- 
search. 

Once the problems or topics have been agreed upon, the nest major job 
is to decide what aspects of the research arc to be done by committees, by 
individuals, and by tlie whole group. In making committee arrangements, 
the teacher, wth the more mature judgment, assumes the role of leader- 
ship. He guides the children to agreements on the number of committees 
needed and the approximate size of each, the method of selecting com- 
jjiitree members, and the way in which the commirrees will o^anize them- 
selves for doing their work. Size of comtninees ma)' vary, depending upon 
the scope of the research topic, but probably no commince should be 
smaller than three or four members or larger than seven or eight. 

There arc several possible methods of selecting committee members. 
The least desirable method is assignment by the teacher. More desirable 
methods jnclode the following: 

1. Gilldren write down their first and second choices, from which a small 
group of childrtD aod the teacher work out coennuttee assignments. 

2. Children orally express their choices, which are written on the black- 
board. As one committee is closed, children choose from the reauhiag 
topics. 

3. Children tell the teacher their choices or write their names after a posted 
list of questions or topics for research. 

Once the members are selected, tune for committee meetings must be 
arranged. At the first meeting, the group may wish to appoint a chairman 
whose responsibility it becomes to coordinate the efforts of the members 
and keep ^e teacher posted on problems that the group is facing in finding 
materials, oiganizing their materials, or working together cooperatively. 
Occasionally, to give certain children needed experience, the teacher may 
appoint or suggest a chairman. But, for the most part, the comnu'rtee 
rormbers will seket Their chainuan indepeadeotJ/. Usually the room as a 
whole sets up criteria for selecting chairmen. Here arc the cm'teria es- 
tablished by one fifth grade: 
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Duties of a Corrmdttee Chaimun 

1. The chairman must be able to get along well with other people, 
a. The chairman must lotow how to keep the committee members working. 

3. The chairman must be willing to work hard for the good of lus group. 

4, The chMTman must remember to keep the teacher posted on Important 
points. 

j. The chairman must cooperate wMi the group, without trying to be the 
boss. 

Other important first steps in commitree group work include under- 
standing their particular job* locating sources of research materials; 
dividing up the work to be done; making plans for keeping fellow mem- 
bers informed of progress made; and agreeing upon ways to share available 
materials among all the members. 

During these organizational meetings of the committee groups, you will 
want to be actively alert to how each group is getting staned. Even while 
working with one particular group which momentarily needs your in>' 
mediate attention, yon will tvanc to keep at least one eye on what other 
groups are doing. Your movement from group to group— with a quesdoa 
here, a suggestion there, a word of encouragement in the third pbee— 
is assurance to the children that you ate interested in seeing that every 
committee gets off to a good start. 

CoUecting Mat fruit for Rfttarch. If committees are to achieve their best 
results, there must be adequate materials avaSable. Some of these materials 
will, of course, be found in sets of reference books. Others will be found 
in single copies of books, sometimes by book title, sometimes by tables 
of contents or indexes. Still others may be found in pamphlets, goverament 
bulletins, magazine articles, newspaper clij^ings, or, if carefully selected, 
advertising brochures. Pictures, charts, and graphs are frequently desirable 
as well as other types of visual aids and concrete materials. 

It is probably best to assemble all the reading research materials in one 
conveniently located place, so that th^ will be readily available for use. 
A table or specially designated book shelves may serve this purpose well. 
While the teacher will assume considerable responsibility for locating 
and collecting research maCemls. children can frequently be very helpful. 
They can be encouraged to get materials from their homes or public 
libraries. Sometimes they are able to write to companies for free materials 
that may be usefuL One test of goodrcsearch workis the enthusiasm of the 
eftifefren for seareftmg out source mafenaA that ml! be belptul 00c on!y^ 
to their own committee but also to other committee groups. Thus the 
collections of materials may increase as the research progresses. 

In your search you ^"ill try to locate sources of information that arc 
suitable to the di^cring abilities of the children in your room. PJen^ 
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of easy reading imteriab /or ali of the children should be available. Some 
books and magazines thar are largely pictorial will be i-alizabls. Materials 
svrirtcn from di/Fcrcnt points of view— perhaps ei'en wnflicting points of 
view-will be useful to encourage tdiildmi’s critical thinking. 

In some classrooms a special lib/atj' cewimittee assumes the resportsi' 
bility of keeping the research materials in order, of organizing them by 
appropriate topics, of checking them in and out In any case, some orderli- 
ness and provision for continuous sharing of materials are necessary if every 
committee is to make the most of its cm*. 

Working tsith Rereorcb MateriaU. When the committee groups are 
organized and oriented to thetr woric, rhe research is well under M'ay. The 
next step is the individual and group study niiieh Is necessary lor suc- 
cessful committee contributions. Oiddmn will need your direct help in 
this aspe« of research caperiencei. 

In the first place, they will need assistance in learning hosv to use 
reference books efficiently and e/feetlvcly. This includes the use of tables 
of contents, indexes, and side headings in individual books as svell as ways 
to locate materials economically »i> reference books and encj'clopedias. 
To take lime to teach children to use such aids is important. If the children 
have already had some experience in locating materials in boob, your 
alert observation may uncover time-wasting practices or evidences of 
misconceptions that }‘ou trill need to correct with the group as a whole. 
Or you may discover small groups or Indiriduab who need help in Im- 
proving their ability to locate spMific information. 

In the second pbce. as the children progress in their research, you 
may also need to help individuals or grou^ with their reading skills. Some 
of the children may need assistance with central thought or total mean- 
ing. Others may be having difficnldes with the orgamzatlon of ideas; still 
others with word, sentence, or paragraph meanings. "While children are 
Working on research, the teacher has a fine opportunity to guide them in 
their functional improvement of the skills of reading. In your movement 
from individual to individual or comnuttce to committee, you tvill want 
to diagnose children’s needs in reading skills and then provide periods 
other than research time in which purposeful practice is given on the 
skills needed in doing effective infonnational reading. Occasionally a com- 
mittee or individuals locate valuable material which they cannot inde- 
pendently read with mcatung. In these cases it is wise for the teacher to 
sit dosvn wdth the children concerned, read to them, and discuss the ideas 
gained when the material has been read to them. 

fn the third place, children wilf need your guidance in organaing the 
ideas obtained from their research. Note-taking and outlining are skills 
with which the children will need considenble help throughout the later- 
elemcntaiy grades. All too frequendjr children are able merely ro copy 
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from some books verbatim and sometimes think that this completes their 
responsibihy. To teach children to read, assimilate ideas, and then put 
them in their own words takes parience and continued experience. There 
is no one w ay to help children learn to take notes or outline effectively. At 
times you will need to give direct instruction to the whole group in or- 
ganizing ideas from printed materials. In these Instances, the language-arts 
books available in your school will be useful as references. As a caution, 
remember the maturity of the children, and keep the note-taking and 
outlining simple enough that they can succeed satisfactorily with these 
skills of data collection. 

In the fourth place, committees need assistance in pooling their ideas 
and organizing their information for presenation. As research progresses, 
you V ill need to provide time for committees to w'ork together, thinking 
about their findings, critically examining their conclusions, collecting 
more evidence, reorganizing fheir ideas, planning wap to present their 
materials, and practicing their presentation so that they will be effective 
in their reporting to the room group. 

Throughout the research the teacher must be sure to see that there ts a 
neat balance of time provided for individual and committee work. At 
times, both t)-pes may be going on simultaneously in the room, with some 
committees meeting and ©then working individually. This means that, at 
the beginnic^ of the research time, you will nte^ to know what each 
comminee plans to do during this particular period so that you can give 
your best help accordingly. 

\Vhile work on research b in progress, the teacher prepares himself the 
best that he can to be at one and the same time a stimulator, searcher for 
materiab, helper, informer, questioner, and general manager. It b a 
sadsfying experience to help children help themselves as they purpose- 
fully and cooperatively seek out important knowledge to contribute to 
their peers. 

Reporting Restarcb. There b no uniform pattern to be followed in 
reporting research. In some instances, commitiecs make their reports as 
soon as they are ready. In other instances, the reports are saved until all the 
committees are ready and then time b set aside for several days in w hich 
the reports are gh en in sequence. In sdl! other instances, each committee 
gives several progress reports, followed by a summary report at the con- 
clusion of the study. Whichever method of reporting b utilized b de- 
pendent upon the best judgment of the teacher and the children of what 
wotfW seem to be tnose beae&al m efte pameubr orcranstance. 

While committees are plannii^, you w ill need to think through with 
them some wa^’s in w hich their reports m^ht be presented; 

1. As a series of short individoal reports 

2. In a qnesrioa-and-anstver sequence 
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j. As sn infornul panel or roond-csble discussion 

4. As an illustrated discussion, util^g charts, graphs, sketches, pictures, 
slides, models, or other visual aub 

j. As a demonstration or a series of demonstrations 

6. As a dramatization. 

During the actual reporting, the teacher’s rflle is one of listening sympa- 
thetically but critically to facts, figures, and ideas expressed. He is 
particularly alert to catch misconceptions, mcongruities, misstatements of 
facts, dangerous generalizations. He notes also questions which he should 
ask following the report. During the reporting, as in sharing, the teacher 
remains inconspicuous. He knows that he can ask hu questions and make 
his suggestions after the report better than interrupting and intruding 
in the report as it is in progress. He knows also that he will have better 
times than these to correct children’s Digltsh usage. He is alert to how the 
audience is helping the reporters. In estreme cases of misbehavior, for the 
good of the committee, he wnli firmly interrupt enough to assure a better 
hearing for the children's clTofts. On the whole, however, if the previous 
phases of the research experience have been carefully planned and carried 
out, the reporting icelf goes very well, carried chiefly by the cotmnitcce’s 
enthusiastic desire to share their findings with their peers. 

Follow'ing each report, time should be provided for whole-group dis- 
cussion, This is the time for other children to ask questions, to add their 
contributions, to query the committee about the adequacy of their data 
or the authority of their sources. This is the time for the teacher to raise 
his questions, to clear up misconceptions, to encourage the committee to 
clarify their thinking on less well developed phases of their report. This 
is the time for the group to request the comnuttcc to do further research 
if new questions arise or if some phases of the report seem inadequately 
handled. This is the time to give the coitunitice honest praise for what- 
e\’er they have done well 

If one comnuttec report is to be foUoaved immediately by a second 
report, the teacher must see that an adequate transition is made. Perhaps, 
too, a moment of relaxation will assure the second committee a good audi- 
ence. In scheduling the committee reports, consideration of the anention 
span of the group should be realistically taken into account. It is generally 
better to spread reports over several successive days to assure each com- 
mittee a rclxtcd, sympathetic au^ence than to attempt to hurry or crowd 
them, and thus destroy what, to the children, is the climax of their re- 
search efforts. 

Evalujting Research Cxperiertces. In appraising the total research e.v- 
perience, you will, generally, foUmv the acceptable practice of honestly 
but sympathetically looking at accomplishments. Four important, inter- 
related considerations in the process of the evaluation will be: the errent 
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to which purposes were achieved; the strengths of the various committee 
reports; the waj’s in uhich specific research abilities are improving; and 
the next improvements to be undertaken. 

You may also find it desirable to dbcuss and list the learnings of the 
group in research methods. This is the way one group of sixth-grade chil- 
dren responded concerning their use of methods of research, in experience- 
chart form: 

Oar Reteareb Method! 

t. We are learning’ to sort oni impomnt infonnation from unimportant 
information. 

а. We are learning to read from more than one source. 

3. We are learning to pot information into our own words. 

4. We are learning to organize our materials under big topics better. 

5. We are learning to read charts, graphs, and maps to help us get informa- 

б. We are learning not to be satisfied widi just the first materials we locate. 
We are learning to read quesdonii^ly. 

As children have increasing numbeiv of experiences with research study, 
they become more adept in evaluating their plans, their location of 
materials, their procedures in committee organization, and their research 
methods. They become more critical students of problems and topics 
and more skillful searchers after information, facts, and ideas that are 
significant to them. 

Research by the iVbote Group. All that has been said about research by 
committee groups has implications for situations in sxhich all the children 
in the room work as a whole group. Sometimes the research topic or 
problem b too immediate in importance or too narrow' in scope to war- 
rant comnuttee organization, ^metimes, even in research cxpencnccs 
organized around committees, it b necessarj' for the teacher to give the 
group as a whole some guided work with new research methods or with 
those techniques with wWch different comnuttees are having difficulty. 
Sometimes there may be infonnation so important to all the committees 
that it is more economical of ame and energy to spend a period or two as 
one big group with such matcnals. In these cases, the group as a whole 
directly attacks the problem or question, with indniduab seeking iniozma- 
tion in various similar sources or with the group as a whole reading and 
discussing the same materiaL 

At times, if some reading matter b useful infonnation but too difficult 
for most of the children to read, the teacher will want to read it to them, 
pausing for discussion as he pn^cjses from one mam idea to the next. In 
these situations, the teacher not only offers the group especially important 
in/onnadon but also gives the childm readmes experiences for mastering 
such materiab and adds to their dnves for improving their skills in reading. 
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This is, moreover, a way to provide for the group valuable c:q)«ienees 
in learning to listen critically to informational matter. 

In whole-group research experiences, Ae teacher has an excellent op- 
portunity to initiate children into research methods and to give them an 
over-view of research techniques. Since children cannot be ctpected to 
master independently the intricacies of research, there b frequent need 
for the tcacltcr to work directly with the class as a whole in their research 
experiences: in the social studies, mathematics, science, the language arts— 
in fact, in practically all of the areas of curriculum experience. When the 
teacher becomes ‘‘researcli-ininded,’’ he sees many opportunities to expand 
children’s learnings in the processes of research. Creative teachers fre- 
quently arc heard to say: 

“Let's look that word up in seven] didereot dinionariea." 

“We have sk different language books in our room library. Let's divide 
up, and for tomorrow see what different authorities say about the qualitier 
01 a good thank-you note." 

“We seem to need to know the answer to an important qoesrioo "Why do 
our plants need more light’ * before goinc ahead with our science ex- 
pedmenis. Who will voJuotrer to look iiu$ up in the encyclopedia’ Is 
out science books? ^Vho wilt see the science teacher at the hign school’ 
Could some of you go to see Mr. /otoson, the ffotist, after school today?” 
“J’d bke (o read from this book about mathematics which Jean’s father 
sent ns. Listen to see how many uses of dctimals in our everyday lives you 
can find in these two pages." 

“Jack got this list of dudes of t bus driver from his uneie who drives 
one of our city buses. He'll read the list for us and then answer our ques- 
tions or get the answers from his uncle." 

You can see that some whole-group research will be planned well In 
advance and some will grow out of unanticipated questions or problems. 
In both cases, the alen teacher stare with the children^ purges and 
proceeds W’ith them to explore appropriate sources of taformaaon, to 
utilize sound research techniques, to pool information, to achieve satis- 
factory reports, and to appraise, however briefly, the results. 

Research XVork in the Early-elcmcntary Grades, Research work really 
begire in the kindei^tnen. When five-year^j?ds ask quesetons the ansn eis 
to which involve group exploration and investigation at their level of 
development, research has begun. From these beginnings the teacher in 
the early-elementary grades proceeds to develop suitable research pro- 
cedures and techniques. In spirit the concept of research is the same as 
Aat in the Jarcr-elementaiy grades. The chief difference lies in the or- 
ganizationalpracticcs which the teacher utilizes wi A the younger children: 

I. Whereas the older children may work m commlnees, in the early-ele- 
mentarj- grades the children wtu work laigely as one group— as 1 eom- 
minee 0/ the whole. 
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to which purposes were achieved; the strengths of the \-arious committee 
reports; the wap m which specific research abilirics are improving', and 
the next improvements to be undertaken- 

You may ako find it desirable to discuss and list the learnings of the 
group in research methods. This s the way one group of sbttb-giade chil- 
dren responded concermng tbwnse of methods of research, in experience- 
chart form: 

Oitr tt^tearch Mttbods 

1. We are learning to sore emt important infoimation from unimportant 
infoitnation. 

2. We are learning to read from more than one sontce. 

3. We arc learning to put informadon into our own words. 

4. We are learning to organize our materials under big topics better. 

5. We are learning to read chans, graphs, and maps to help os get infonna- 
non. 

6. We are learning not to be satisfied whh just the first materials we locate. 

7. We are learning to read guestiotungly. 

As children have increasing numbers of experiences with research study, 
they become more adept in evaliuting their plans, their location of 
materials, their procedures in coounittee organization, and their research 
methods. They become more critical students of problems and topics 
and more skillful searchen after information, facts, and ideas that are 
significant to them. 

Research by the \^hoIe Group. All that has been said about research by 
committee groups has implications for situations in which all the children 
in the room work as a whole group. Sometimes the research topic or 
problem is too immediate in importance or too narrow in scope to war- 
rant committee organization. Sometimes, even in research experiences 
organized around committees, it k necessary for the teacher to give the 
group as a « hole some guided work with new research methods or with 
those techniques widi which different committees are having difficulty. 
Sometimes there may be information so important to all the committees 
that it is more econotmcal of time and enetgj' to spend a period or two as 
one big group with such materials. In these cases, the group as a whole 
directly attacks the problem or<{oestioa, wathindiridoalsseekir^infonna- 
tion in various similar sources or with the group as a whole reading and 
discussing the same imtenaL 

At times, if some reading matter is useful information but too difficult 
for most of the children to read, the teacher will w ant to read it to them, 
pansing for discussion as be prt^rcses from one main idea to the next. In 
these situations, the teacher not only offers the group especially important 
informadon but also gives the childicn radiness eipencnces for maswrii^ 
such materials and adds to their drives for improvu^ their skills m reading. 
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This is, moreover, a way to prot^e for the group valuable experiences 
in learning to listen critically to informational matter. 

In whole-group research experiences, the teacher has an excellent op- 
portunity to initiate children into research methods and to give them an 
over-view of research techniques. Suva chitdren cannot be expected to 
master independently the intricacies of research, there is frequent need 
for the teacher to work directly with the class as a whole in their research 
cTperieneesr in the social studies, mathematics, science, the language arts— 
in fact, in practically all of the areas of curriculum experience. When the 
teacher becomes “research-minded,’' he sees many opportumties to expand 
children’s learnings in the processes of research. Creative teachers fre- 
quently are heard to say: 

“Let's look that word up in several different dictionaries.*’ 

“We have six different language books in our room Lbraiy. Let's divide 
up, and for tomorrow see what different authorities say about the qualidea 
ot a good thank-you note." 

“We seem ro need to know the answer to ao important question ^Vhy do 
OUT plants need more Ughc^’ before going ahead with our science ex- 
periments. Who will volwteer to look tms up in the encyclopedia? In 
out science books’ Who will see the science teacher at (he high school’ 
Could some of you go to see Mr. Johnson, the florist, after school today?” 
'Td like to read from this book about niathemaucs which Jean's father 
sent us. Listen to see how many uses of decimals in our everyday lives you 
can find in these two pages.” 

“Jack got this list of dudes of a bus driver from hh tmde who drives 
one of our city buses. He'll read the list for US and then answer our ques- 
tions or get the answers from hfa uncle.” 

You can sec that some whole-group research xvill be planned well in 
advance and some will grow out of unanticipated questions or problems. 
In both cases, the alert teacher starts with the eWdren’s purposes and 
proceeds with them to explore appropriate sources of information, to 
utilize sound research techiuques, to pool information, to achieve satis- 
factory reports, and to appraise, however briefly, the results. 

’Researcb Work in the Early-elementary Grades. Research xt'ork really 
begins in the kindergarten. kVhen fipc-year-elds ask quesdons the ansya-ers 
to which involve group explorarion and investigation at their level of 
development, research has begun. From these beginnings the teacher in 
the early-elementary grades proceeds ro develop suitable research pro- 
cedures and techniques. In spirit the concept of research is the same as 
that in the latcr-eletnentarv grades. TTie chief difference lies in the or- 
ganizational pra«iccs which the teacher otflixes with the younger children: 

I. Whereas the older children nw work in comminees, in the early-ele- 
mentary grades the children ww work largely as one group-as a com- 
mittee of the whole. 
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2. \Vhcreas the older children do conadersble reading from a varicry of 
sources, in the carly-elememary grades the children will do relatively httlc 
independent reading of such materials. In addition, the teacher may read 
to tnem from several different books; they may use materials Largely 
pictorial in nature; they may use persons— their parents, other relatives, 
neighbors— as sources of information; or they may use direct ofaservacion 
in their environment. 

3. Whereas with older children committees svill take on responsibilities for 
larger topics or questions, children in the early-elemcnrary grades will 
search out pertinent information as individuals or as several individuals, 
seeking ans%vcn to quite specific questions. 

4. IVhcreas older cliildren u* 3 l frequently' assume responsibiltries as commit- 
tees for organizing ideas, taking notes, and making outlines, in the early- 
elementary grades the teacher will act as guide to discussion and as 
secretary for most of the wTincn work, taking notes and organizing ideas 
from the children’s dictation. 

5. WTicreas in the later-elementan' grades ways of reporting are worked 
out by committee groups, in the early-elementary grades the reporting 
is mote immediate, spiontaneous, individual, and less formally organized. 

6. Whereas older children's evaluations may be Quite comprehensive, in the 
early-elementary grades the answers to simfuy ttatei direct questions 
sers'e as the evaluation procedures employed: Did we answer our ques- 
tions^ How did Cobby, Billy, and Barbara help us answer our questions^ 
Are there other thin^ we want to find out about next^ How did oor 
walking trip help us aosu-er our questions^ 

7. Wliereas older children can project their research weeks ahead, the 
maturity of younger children demands that they must seek answers to 
questions char can be obtained and reported in a brief period of rimo- 
a matter of a day or two. 

As the teacher guides research in the earJy-fJemenrary grades, he is 
always alert to the opportunities for giting children “research readiness” 
experiences. By working with the committee of the w’hole, he is helping 
children gee ready for committee work later on. By giving children a- 
pericnces in tracking down mformadon by direct oteervation or from 
oral communication with adults, the teacher is helping children into 
research reading. Tfus does not imply that research experiences in the 
early-elementary grades arc not sig^canc in and of themselves. It does 
mean, however, that the teacher recognizes the developmental Iimitaaons 
of younger children in realistically determining the scope of the problems 
or questions, the ways to proceed in gathering information, the reporting 
of findings, and the appraisal of the outcomes. The teacher docs recognize 
that he takes much more direct responsibility in matters of organizing 
ideas and following through on plans than is necessary tvith older childien- 
In this w'ay he conceives his job as dife«uig research for the immediate 
values to the group that accrue therefrom, as promotmg readiness for 
further research work, and as developing added insight mto group 
processes. Through this teacher guidance children move progressively 
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toTi'ard higher levels of research procedares and rechnfcjues, toward more 
mature thinking, and tt)%\ ard fuller Kaliration of the potentj^ities of group 
processes as a means of studying important problems, topics, or questions. 
In this way study habits and skills, at every grade level, are functionally 
developed, purposefully improved, and realistically utilized. 

IMJEPE-VDEVT WORK K.TPSKJEXCES AT SCHOOL 

WTicncvcr the teacher needs to work unh a small group in the class- 
room, there is alwaj’s the accompanying problem of tthac the rest of the 
children will do. To solve this problem, the “1900 model” school hit upon 
the idea of "busy work.” Busy work was, as the name implies, simple little 
tasks thought up by ilte ingenious teacher to keep the children working 
quietly in their scats \\ hile he was teaching other c/iildmt. Somerimes thS 
v-xis copy work, in s’.hich the children wrote over and over again the 
same ttercise materials. Somerimes it was little '‘letter cards,” from which 
the children made words from small pasteboard lerters-words which the 
twchcr iiad written on the chalkboard Sonterimes it was making ttylired 
little designs with crayons, exact duplicates of an example which the 
teacher supplied. 

\^^en some alert teachers began to question tbe educative values of 
busy w'ork, the idea of scacwork evolved Seatw-ork differed from busy 
work in only one important respect. It turned to rebte more directly to 
the work that was going on at the time in the room. If children had read 
a story about a visit to the farm, the teacher put on the chalkboard some 
questloas to answer, or directions for making a picture. If die children 
had been doing mulriplication problems in arithmetic, the teacher put 
twen^ more similar problems on tbe chalkboard to be done as scacwork. 
Afosc frequently this seatwork was directed toward the mastery of the 
skills and materials being commonly raught. Ir was an additional way to 
provide for drill and memorization and at the same time keep the children 
busily Occupied at their seats. Trom this idea came the early workbooks 
that were introduced into the elementary school 

The modern school repudiates rbe idw of busy work, recognizes rbe 
ihort-coinings of seatwork, and provides, instead, independent work ex- 
periences for children. The concept of independent work experiences 
assumes that there are tunes when children need to work in groups and 
times when they need to work alone. It assumes that important phases of 
the development of personal study habits and skills k an indii'idual matter, 
individually learned, even when the results of such study make a contribu- 
tion to the group work. It assumes that independuit work experiences test 
the present status of children’s abibties to attack jobs efficiently, to 
manage time effectively, to work without direct assistance, to make de- 
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cisions intelligcndy, to consider the rights of others, and to achieve 
worthy products independently. 

Kinds of Independent Work Periods. In the modem elementary school 
there arc several important kinds of independent work periods utilized to 
help children learn to do significant work without immediate adult 
direction. Independent work commonly goes on in the following kinds 
of situations: 

1. When the teacher is working whh one small group in direct learning 
situations, and the rest of the children arc directing their own work on 
agreed-upon jobs 

2. During committee group work, when some committees are meeting and 
othen are working as individuak 

j. At times when all the children are working individually, and the teacher 
moves from child to child, helping each with his individual needs 
4 . During free-choice periods. In which each child selects his owti activities 
and carries them through. 

During these kinds of situations the teacher can observe children’s 
work habits even whUe working with other groups or individuals. 
Through the utilization of such periods he has opportunities to help 
children develop in self-reliance and self-discipL’ne. In a very' real sense, 
then, independent work is also group work, for the teacher so guides the 
chfidren that the efforts of individuals are coordinated is the best inter- 
ests of the group as a whole. 

Organizing Independent Work Periods. The teacher faces some work- 
a-day problems in planning for independent work periods. One such 
problem is the length of time that is practicable for independent work. 
Your best guides in this regard arc the developmental level of the children, 
the purposefulness of the activities carried on, and the kinds of learning 
materials urilized. It is better to have shorter periods in which good 
habits of work are developed than longer period in which poor study 
habits result, due to fatigue, short attention span, inadequate materials, or 
bek of variety in activities. With shorter work periods pbiming tends to 
be more effective. The length of time for independent work there- 
fore, vary from group to group in rebtton to matority. 

Another consideration involves materials. If independent work periods 
are to be well organized, there must be adequate materials svith which 
children can work. Children must be supplied with enough books, enough 
maps or charts, enough constmetion materiaL The materials must be 
suitably gauged to the accomplishment levels of children so that they are 
able to work with them meaningfnlly and successfully. The materials 
must be purposeful to the individual children using them, and they must 
be sufficiently varied from day to day that children are not bored or in- 
different in ^eir individual work. Aloieover, materials that are self-helps 
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functional, and contributory in some way to the ongoing cntcrproes of 
the group. You know also that independent work must effectually con- 
tribute to the development of the individaaL You realize that these must 
be jobs that the individual can successfully accomplish independently, 
both in the processes involved in the dtnng and in the products that arc 
the normal expectation from the endeavor. Moreover, the activities 
should afford children varietj’— should avoid monotony and sameness. 

To be more specific, there arc types of activities that can be men- 
tioned as suitable for independent work time: 

1. Recreational reading. Children can profitably devote time to the reading 
of fiction, biography, poctr)*, ana information. They can also read 
picture books or children’s magazines aod newspapers that are available. 

2. Research reading. The individual may do reaaing either on topics or 
problems for which he has assumed responsibility to the group or in 
which he has a personal, special interest. 

3. CrMrive vsritmg. Children can be encouraged to create original stories, 
poems, descriptions, book reviews, nesss items for the school paper, in- 
formal essays, letters, riddles, diaries, and so on. In some esses, chOdm 
may make personal copies of group^ctated materials. 

4. Creative an vork, Quldren may profiably work in various art media: 
painting, modeling, carving, crayoning, weavlag, sewing, Imitting, mak- 
ing block and spatter prmts. wd the tike. 'Hils penod may be 
ticked for making holiday favors and gifts; for room decoratioas; for 
costume-making. 

5. Manipulatory experimentjtion. Individuals may work with concrete 
materiab that help to build concepts in mathematics, science, and the 
social srodies; -tnth puzzles tbar develop perception of likenesses and 
differences; with games that purposefulfy develop skills. 

6. Praetiee on skills. Quldren may work with practice materials on specific 
skills in which tho" xecognne thor individual need for improvement. 
The individual nught be worldug with one of the following, for example: 
handwriting, mulnplication conciliations, practical spelll^ lists, editing 
written work. 

7. Room and school duties. In carrying out room responriblljDes, children 
may: catalog or straighten the room library, care for plants or pets; 
tidy the hoosekeepii^ comer or sQ[^Iy cupboard, get mid-moming 
lunch supplies or rest equipment ready for me group; iiwnnt pictures 
for the room materials bureau. 

In carrying out school responsibibties, children may pump up soccer 
balls; act as school librarian, serve as school receptionist, care for school 
grounds, arrange hall bulletin boards, panictpate m all-school committee 
responsibilities. 

8. Activities related to room enterpnxes. Sometimes there are jobs related 
to the nnir of wort or ocher room enterprises that individuals indlcsre 
a willingness to take on duni^ independent work penods. Elxamples are: 
assemblmg an exhibit; arrangn^ a buUeim-board display; making labeb 
for a collection; planning a report or oral reading; arranging a bibbogm* 
phy of reading materials; makmg charts, gnphs, slides, models, organiz- 
ing the produce for the toom grocery store. 
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9. Work invoking mall gnupt. Socnedcnes a small group of children may 
need to work together: two working together in practice tm a specific 
slnll; three or more planning a dramaozation, or organized games for the 
play period, a committee group chetdemg on research reading, dividing 
responsibilities for indiridml worir, rehearsing group reporre. 

10. Evaluation Individoals may be given opportunities to cwluate 

materials that are to be used in some way by the group. Examples include: 
wlccang the pictures for a roller movie, locating pictures to be used 
in the opaque projector; making choices of original stories and poems 
for the room newspaper; seU*checking one’s own work on skills; 
scanning book lists for recommendations for the room library; re- 
reading charts or stories previously read in directed reading periods; 
writing biographical sketches; writing summary reports of achievements 
for the parents. 

u. Special-oeeasiom eetiMiier. At times, when something very special b 
imminent, the independent work period time may be devoted to activi- 
ties appropriate to the occasien.- making mritatioas to a program for 
parenn; making Hallowe’en masks; preparing ‘‘parent permission" blanks 
tor a room trip, preparing or^ral greeting cards for a child who is out 
of school ill; mau'ng a copy of a dictated “thank you" note; working on 
gifts for children m another country. 

As the teacher survc)r$ the potentialities for independent work activi* 
ties, he realizes that they must, above all, be appropriately gauged to the 
developmental level of the children. With young children, they will be, 
for chc most part, activities that can be completed in a single pertoA 
Older children frequently plan and take on larger jobs that keep them 
purposefully engaged for several work periods. 

Some teachers keep dally records of what children do with their 
independent work time. In the early-elementary grades, the teacher 
keeps such records as simple check lists in a plan book or notebook. 
Older children arc able to keep records of their own. Such records arc 
frequently helpful to tlie teacher in encouraging a child to teplore differ- 
ent activities, in guiding him to use hb time more wisely, and in pointing 
out to the child lib strengths and weaknesses in independent w ork. 

Sometimes it b wbe to work out with the children criteria foi good 
independent work so that they can plan, evaluate, and replan their tune, 
activities, and behavior with increasing sclf-direcrion. These criteria are 
particularly helpful when the tcjcbcr is working with one small group 
of children while the remainder of the group are working on their own. 
These criteria both point up acceptable standards of behavior and afford 
a basis for evaluation of individual and group success in dependabib'ty 
and self-reliance. 

Some teachers keep in plain sight a list of frec-cboicc activities for those 
children who complete early what th^ pbn to do durmg independent 
work time. Such a list gives the child suggestions of how, profitably, he 
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can spend the remainder of the time available. It also constructively points 
out to the child that there are always other interesting things to do-that 
“time is what you do with it.” 

Finally, the modem teacher realizes that the products of mdependent 
work periods may be for the sheer joy of experimentation and creation; 
for personal utilitarian purposes; for the improvement of group living in 
the room environment; or for contribution to the on-going enterprises 
of the group. 

Helping Children Improve in Work Habits. Children learn to improve 
in their abilities to work independently through svise teacher emphasis on 
processes of study. Whereas once the teacher was concerned almost 
entirely svith products, the modem teacher guides children’s attitudes 
toward study, their ways of working, and their development of self- 
reliance in solving unforeseen problems when they arise. 

As the teacher observes children at work independently, he gets leads 
to ways in which he can help children improve their habits of study. That 
he may constructively aid individuab with specific work habits and 
study skills, he keeps such questions as the following in mind: 

I. Does the child pUa his job sufficieotly before beginning his work? 

а. Does he eSiciendy get his materials ready for wotk? 

3. Does he avoid interfering with the work of others^ 

4. Is he developing in self-reliance? 

5. Is he able to coucentrate on the job at hand? 

б. Does he manage his time economically? 

7. Does he care for equipment properly* 

8. Does he conserve supplies considerately? 

9. Does he see his job through to satiafactory completion* 

10. Are his products worthy of his best efforts* 

ir. Is he emcient In cleaciing op and putting materials away at the end of 
the work period* 

IX. Does he sadsfactorily follow through on his plans and live up to his 
agreements* 

ij. Is be developing farther insight into what evasdrate good work habits* 

The teacher’s answers to snch questions as these give him clues as to 
what next steps he needs to take in gtuding the individual with his work 
habiK. The child may need direct assisonce. An individual conference 
may help him. Comparison of his recent svork wth earlier work may 
be effectual in showing progress and farther needs. The child may ask 
specific questions the answers to which lead to improvement of his study 
skills. Occasionally, the child will be best helped through demonstration, 
through observing how other childrai do the same thing, through work- 
ing directly with another child. Here the teacher’s best judgment is his 
chief asset in determining what techniques may help the child to unprovt 
both the processes and products of his mdependent work. 
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If reliability and dependability in work habits are to be developed, inde- 
pendent work is necessfliy. Independent work time often demands that 
children work very quietly. However, the degree of quiet k relative to the 
^'pes of work being done. Successful independent work k not too much 
to expect of children provided that the periods arc not too long, that there 
are enough materials and equipment avatbble, tlut children have had a 
share in planning, and that they will be pven guidance in their individual 
undcrtal^gs when they need it. 

INDEPEKOENT WORK EXPERIENCES AT HOME 

For many years teachers, children, and parents have been confused and 
fniscrarcd by the many problems that the assignment of homework has 
posed. Children complain fhae homework robs them of play time, that 
they liave too much of it. that they do not have proper facilities for nwk 
at home, that they get mixed up by the different merhods 0 / parents and 
teachers. Teachers complain because work comes from home hastily or 
incorrectly done, because parents give too much help or actually do the 
work for the children, because children and parents ore lax in getting the 
homcssxirk back to school promptly. Parents complain that teachers' 
assignments are too long, that they nave to drive their children to the 
homework tasks, that they have to do the work for their children, that 
they have to rob children of family experiences or valuable individual 
hobbies to get the homework in. 

Alodem elementary sehools have abandoned the practice of assigning 
so many problems in arithmetic, so many words in spelling, so many 
pages of subject matter to be covered as homcuork. Afodem teachers 
know that reliable research studies indicate clearly that even in the 
traditional school the typical homework assignment has practically no 
effect on the child's grades as derermined in that kind of s^ooL Modem 
schools realize that misconceptions, poor study habits, and frustrations 
frequently develop from assigned homework tasks and thus hinder 
rather than help the child in hb learning. 

Instead of homework that b rote memorization, page coverage in books, 
and non-functional drill on skilb, the m«3em elementary school en- 
courages children to engage in independent work experiences in their 
home environment. Ocative teachers know that such wxirk experience 
encourages further learning on one’s owrt, helps to build meaningful con- 
cepts useful at school, and makes children resourceful in functional 
applications of subjcrt matter, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. For- 
ward-looking adminbtrators sec such independent work experiences at 
home as an important way to establish an educational partnership between 
the home and the school-a way thcot^h which the home and school 
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together pro%’ide for children learning experiences that are vital, rich, 
related, and continuing. 

DesirabU Types of Learning Experiences at Home. In place of routine 
assignments of home work, there are many porenrialities for desirable 
learning experiences at home. Many tj'pcs of activities previonsly sug- 
gested for independent work at school arc also suitable for pursuit at 
home, namely recreational and research reading, creative •« riting, creative 
art work, manipulatory experiences, and activities centered in spedal 
occasions. The foUoiMng types of activities may purposefully supplement 
and enrich the experiences which children are having at school: 

1. Exploring. Children on their own or wkh their parents can take tnps 
within their commnnit)' which fadlitate work at school: scores; new 
buildings m the process of constmenon; restaurants; parks; libraries. 

2. Expermtettting. Qifldren can experience suitable scientific experimenta- 
doa: help father repair a door bell; use a new diet with a pet; prepare 
simple foods. 

3. Construeting. At home cHldrcn can nuke models, scrapbooks, gam» 
puoles, slides, graphs, charts, puppets, posters, play equipment, repairs 
on equipment. 

4. Litienmg. At home children can have stories read to them, follow worth 
while radio programs, hear stories told orally, or enjoy mosical and 
narrative recordings that bare educanonal entertalnmenT values. 

j. Collecting. Individuals can nuke eoUectkms of leaves, rockx, magaane 
pictures, stamps, postcards, poems, mlnatures, and maps, which have 
not only aroeational values but iruy also conmbute directly to on* 
gomg enterprises at schooL 

6. Locating mjteriah. Frequently children can contribute directly to school 
acrivices by collecting in the home and communi^ materials needed at 
school: materials for cos tum es; cons tr ued on materials such as papvr, 
cardboard, wood; back cojines of magazines; samples of commercial 
products; living things. 

7. Usmg Tcseareb materials. Quldren can posh ahead on research being 
done at school by utillzii^ maps, enc^’clopedus, globes, dicdonaries, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and magarines found m their homes. 

8. Inrervinring Indiridnab can iodepeodentlj* iaterriew neighbors, friends, 
relatives concerning information and ideas that are pertinent to the 
work being done at sebooL 

9. Assunong borne responsibiJitiet. Quldren fyn develop in self-reliance 

and independence through such home dunes as for pets, running 

errands, raring for clothing, in household answering the 

telephone, shopping, and the like. 

ro. Storing. QiIldreR nuj- wdJ share ae home with their families importani 
aspects of thei r learnings at school through discussion, oral reading, 
singing, story telling, demonstrating. They may share and explain 
the products of their work done at schooL 

Of course another important experience for chDdren at home is play: 
ontdoor exercise, mdoor diveisioiis, dramatic play and informal drama- 
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tization, casual or or^ntzed group games, singing and folk games, and 
the like. Children always need plmty of time to play, for as one wise 
teacher has said, “Play is the work of childhood.” 

rrtparation for Work at Home. School work should contribute to the 
child’s out-of-school living and home experiences should facilitate the 
child's learning and living at school. This means that the experiences in 
independent work which the school encourages the child to engage in 
must, realistically, be purposeful and functional. This vs ork should meet 
children's needs, help further to orient them in their community living, 
and foster individual interests. 

The teacher must plan for and with children concerning their work 
at home. Such work is usually projected in the regular piarming period. 
However, the evaluation period which normally comes at the end of 
the school day, is an appropriate time. Occasionally the teacher may find 
it desirable to set aside a period especially for consideration of aedvities to 
be carried on at home. 

Planning for these home experiences involves discussion in which 
children are sdmulited to explore Ideas, gather material, or make things 
that contribute to the on-going work at school 'There are several closely 
related approaches to planning for children’s purposeful home expo- 
riencea that facilitate the work at school You may make up tvith the 
children a series of statements tellii^ what, in the various areas of the 
curriculum, the children are doing at school, with suggestions under each 
sntement telling what the child might do at home to contribute to his 
school work. This Ust of suggestions con then be duplicated and sent 
home to the parents for guidance in giving their children worth-while 
out-of-schooI work. Volunteers may take on specific responsibilities to 
be done at home. Or the whole group may be stimulatrd through 
discussion to explore ideas and collect and make things that win con- 
tribute directly to the work currently being done at school Actual ways 
of planning will vary as each approach is used. As the teacher, you will 
pre-plan for the children potenoal home contributions so that you can dis- 
cuss the matter thoroughly with them. You w ill plan with the entire group 
as the lists of possibillucs arc actually developed. Individual or small-group 
conferences may be necessary in planntf^ for specific responsibilines. 

It is wise to plan with the dultben both what to do and Jiow to do it. 

It is important that the activides should be those that children can do 
successfully on their own. It Is necessary that the work condiuons in the 
home be realisdcally taken into condderation. It is wise to suggest several 
choices of things to o’o. And ir b most tfcsrahiV ftr stx the ohaUriftr 
reasonable sundards for the results or products of their «'ork at home. 

Using the Results of Home IVort. IV'hen children have done inde- 
pendent work at home, it is imperatiw that it be used promptly at school 
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The quality of the child's work will, of course. Influence Its usefulness. 
The teacher must remember, however, dut the sheer utility of the prod- 
uct is always subordinate to the child's pride in his independent ac- 
complishment and his continued desire to be self-reliant. 

There arc many times during the day when the teacher may use the 
results of functional, purposeful home work; sharing periods, committee 
group meetings, discussion periods, and broad-unit time, to mention a few. 
The creative teacher secs that the child maintains security in these en- 
deavors, feels that his contributions arc appreciated, and recognizes 
wherein he is developing in his habits of work. He encourages the child 
to share with his family and interpret, through his home work, the 
educative Ktperiences he is having at school 
In conclusion, all types of work experiences at home must be coordi- 
nated with the various types of group work being carried on at school. 
Only as children make their unique contributions to the group life at 
school do they grow in the realization that there are significant rela- 
tionships bettveert their school living and the activities that they carry on 
in their home and their communi^. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 
Since group dynamics are complex, and since much of your success 
as a teacher is dependent upon your handling of group situations, critical 
appraisal of your effectiveness with children in group situations b nec- 
essary. The following criteria may give you funher dues for improving 
your guidance of group work, 
j. Using Prineiples of Croup Work: 

As you have been working to apply the principles of group work 
suggested, with which ones have you been most cffectuaP Which arc 
you working on to improve* What furtijer help do you need from your 
critic teacher? 
j. Guiding Discussion: 

With what aspects of discussion do the children whom you teach do 
well* What has been your part in thcit success* Where do they need 
further to improve* How do you plan to help them with next steps in 
their use of discussion techniques? 

3. Guiding Sharing Experiences: 

Concretely, what have you learned about the teacher’s rfile in children’s 
experiences with sharing* What evidences of improvements in thildren's 
ability to share can yon ciu? How can you become even more effective 
in your guidance of shanng* 

4. Guiding Children’s Research: 

What have been your most sucxressful experiences with research by 
children’ Why do you think these the most successful* List specific ways 
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in which j'ou can increase your cfiectiveness in developing children’s 
research abilities. 

5. Guiding Ivdepcvdent IForfe Experiences: 

Make a check Jist of the variouf type* of independenr work experiences 
ar home and Khool that you have employed. With which have you been 
most sDcccssfoJ? ^Vhy? 

What are your present plans for extending children’s experience in 
independent work at schooP At home? 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

f. In the light of the nine principles of good groap work suggested in this 
chipcer, explain spe^cally now you have been helping the children 
whom J'OU teach to improve in their abilities to work together. 

2. “Since mrercommunicadon « the basis of democratic community living, 
teaching the skills of ducusion is imperative in American public schools,” 
u a thought recently expressed by an elemenca^ supervisor. AVhat skills 
of discussion are within the grasp of children in the elementary schooP 
What habin and attitudes can be taught concomitantly? 

}. In what way* can sharing periods contribute to the teacher’s increasing 
understanding of the individual child’s total development? 

4. “My ten-year-old says he Is doing ’research’ at school'” exclaimed a 
stamtd parent. “How can that be? He b too young for that.” How 
would you answer such a comment so that a parent would get, in lay- 
nun’s language, a comprehensive |Hcnire of how a child has research 
esperiencu at school? 

f. As you recall the types of independent work experiences which the 
childcen whom you teach luve been canybg on, which seem to have 
been most valuable to them? Why? 

6. Parent cooperation ta necessity if the antiquated “homework” idea b to 
be replaced with a modern concept of independent work at home. How 
can children help to change thor parents’ attiiudes on this miner? What 
can the teachen do? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Astodition for OdWhood Educatioii. Independent Work Ftrhds (Washington, 
D. C., The Association, 1941), 

In (hb pimphla a group of teachen tdl their ways of using independent work 
time purposefully and effectively. Most of the material applies particulariy to the 
eariy^elementary grades. 

Baxtu, Bernice and BaaouT, Anne ht. An Overviev of Eletnentary Education 
(Bosioa, D. C. Heath and C^pany, 1945). 

The importance of various aspects €>f group work in the classroom is discussed 
la Chaprer j, entitled ‘TeachirY I^inctfdes «w Procedures" 

Baxri, Bernice and CASsiuy. Rosalind, Group Exptritnet (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 194)!. 

Pan I of thu boot discusses group lesdeish^ the face-to-face group, and the 
iadtrtdual in the group. The writer* not only give general proiople* for guidwg 
group work but also jnelude many helpful apKiHo cicamplcs. 
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Bckisict, Agnes and FaA^■KLP^, Adele, The H»ppy Home: A Qwde fo Tftmly 
Lktng <New Yotk. Appleton-Century-Crofo, Inc, 1948). 

Presenred in an interesting, infortnal manner, throughout this book wn will find 
many practical suggestions (or independent work experiences at home. This is also a 
fine book to share with parents for its many ideas about educational experiences 
that patents can provide for their chUdren. 

CAunaiAEL, Leonard (Editor), Alemiaf of CbtlJ Peyebology {New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc, 1946). 

On pages 957 through 967, a nmunary of sex dilTerences in interests is pre- 
sented which would be helpful in gniding su gg es ti o ns for independent work 
experiences at home, 

Glencoe, Illinois, Board of Education, Together We Leem (Glencoe, Illinois, The 
Board, 194s). 

This booklet presents in readable fashion for parents and teachers specific sug- 
gestions for many types of independent wotk experiences in the home. 

HiLoairiH, Gertrude, CkJd Grovtb Through Education (New York. The Ronald 
Press, 1948). 

On pages a8i through ro], the author lists many ideas that will give yon clues 
for the improvement of independent habits of worL 
HocKerr. John A. and Jacobscv, E. W, Modem Prtetieet in the Elementary School 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 194}). 

Chapter VTU, entitled ’'Meeting Individual Needs,” preseno a number of 
practicable suggestions for guiding independent wotk. 

Naaonil Council of Teachers of &gtish. An Expmenee Curriotdum in Engtiib (New 
York, Appleton-Century-Ctofs, £k, I9}5). 

To help you in discussion and sharing periods, Oiapter XU will give yon sug- 
gestions tor imprevmg childreB's oral expression. 

Salt, George, ThinJimg Together (Chicago, NaDonal Council of Taefaets of 
English. 194]). 

Within a brief space of twetny-five pages, this wmer presents interesting, prac- 
tical helps to the successful guidance m discussion groupe. 
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Utilizing Community Resources 

T he community in which the child lives is his laboratoiy for learning. 

Vital learning depends upon the duccr experiences of the chJd as 
he seeks to understand hb environment; learns ways of adjusting to it 
when he cannot change if, and develops the attitudes and skills by which 
it b improved. The child needs many meaningful first-hand experiences 
wth hb physical surroundings, with man’s use of raw materials, and with 
the human relationships involved. The out-of-school living of any child 
inevitably includes an experience of sorts with these things. Far too often, 
bmvevcr, the child has little opponvnity to use in school his community 
experience; far too seldom b he able to apply in hb daily hvtng that 
which is being learned at school The elwnentary school which b not 
utilizing directly and continuously the resources of the community b 
not pla)’ing a major rdle in the education of children. 

In pioneering rimes children were directly involved in carrying on the 
simple processes of living. They learned by doing, through participation 
in bullaing the shelter, in securing and preparing the food, in obtaining 
raw materials and making clothing, in caring for animab that furnished 
transportation and that helped with the labor, and in other important 
soda] processes. In thb simple culture the child experienced whole 
processes: from the planting of the seed com to the eating of the vege- 
table; from the cleaning of the gun to the wearing of the leather jacket; 
from the felling of the tree to the shelter of the Jog cabin. Schooling had 
little to do with these important functions. Children were sent to school 
—when they could be spared from home tasks-to learn to read, write, 
and figure. Thus the curriculum of the school, for the most part, revolved 
about books— books that told of strange people and far-away places. 

As the processes by which social functions were carried on became 
more complex, factories, shops, and specbllted workers took over many 
functions previously performed in the home. Today children no longer 
participate in, or even have opportunity to observe, whole processes. 
The wheat leaves the farm home as grain and returns as bread or break- 
fast cereal, the pig departs alive and hcaltlry and returns as pork chops or 
gloves; the milk b sent off in laige caiB and returns as cheese or ice 
cream. The city child seldom observes even the beginning of the process. 

29t 
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Bread comes from the delivery truck; the house fa already built; clothing 
originites in the store; the new luromobile fa driven home from the 
salesroom. 

Thus the school of today must pUy a greatly expanded role- Education 
must be concerned with helping children understand tltc whole processes 
by which our needs for food, clothing, shelter, 'conservation, transporta- 
non, communication, recreation, and other goods and services are met 
The child needs ako to sec where he fits into the picture; to see how hfa 
family contributes; to sec how he, himself, participates and can partici- 
pate more fully. Merely hearing about there things or reading from 
books is not enough. Young children, in the early-elemcntar)’ grades, 
learn most readily from first-hand experiences which give them sensory 
impressions of feeling, seeing, smelling, hearing, and tasting. Older chil- 
dren, in the later-elcmentar)' grades, are still learning largely from direct 
contacts with processes, materials, and equipment. Even the vicariots 
learning of these older children depends for its effectiveness upon rebred 
direct experiences in the immediate community. 

This is not to imply that the reading of books will pby an insignificant 
part in the education of children in modem schools On the contnr)'. 
many more books will be read, with infinitely more meaning. Much 
knowledge from books can be verified, and more fully understood, by 
rich direct experience. Mor will other skills soch as computation, correct 
usage, handwriting, and spelling be neglected. The study of the com- 
munitj* will provide stimulation for genuine comprehension and improve- 
ment in these skills as children come to nnderTrand the importance of 
them in the life of the community. 

The school directly utilizes the resources in the commonitj* in three 
ways. First, the children are taken from the school building to study the 
various acorictes and niareriifa of the community at first hand. Se««<i 
people are brought to the school to help children interpret their environ- 
ment. Third, concrete materisis from the community are used in the 
school TMs chapter will be devoted to a consideration of there three uses 
of the resources of the communi^. 

EOUCATIONAI, TRtPS 

Trips into the comitninit)' by groups of children will be nch in vital 
learnings if they arc carefully chosen, thoughtfully planned, and sensibly 
conducted. It fa particularly important that the educational trip be 
thought of by the leather and ihe duldrcn as a significant learning ex- 
perience rather than as a picnic, excursion, or sight-scemg tour. There 
is, of course, a pbee for school parties, picnics, and other entertainments 
but there must not be confused with the educational tnp. Chfldrtn will 
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ordinarily cooperate when the purposefulnes of the trip is clear to 
them and they arc aware that th^ are representing their school before 
the public. When children have a real part in deciding upon and planning 
a trip, in accordance with th«r developmental level, they arc likely to 
comprehend its educational significance and go about it with serious 
attitudes. 

Educational trips may be divided into two general categories; the 
informal walking trip and the extenstvdy organized trip. Although these 
two types of trips have many elements in common, they are sufficiently 
different as to purpose, planning, conduct, and follow-up that they 
should be considered distinctively. 

Purposes of hformjl Walking Trips. Valuable resources for teaching 
lie within walking distance of every elementary school. This is obviously 
true of the town and city school but fits the rural school as well, with 
its fields, streams, farms, soils, rocks, fiowere, animals, and insects. The 
area surrounding the school can be used again and again for the informal 
walking trip. Trips of this type do not demand extensive arrangements or 
long-range planning. They can be made by any classroom group. They 
cm be made frequently, but usually for short periods of time. 

You will wane to help children undersnnd as we!) as they can the 
broad aims of tvaJking trips. However, with j’our maturity and under- 
standing of how children learn, you will be able to appreciate more 
fully the educational values involved. The following broad aims may 
help you to make the most of the informal walking trip: 

I. To vitalize school living and learning 

а. To stimulate initial interest in a broad unit of work or other study 

3. To provide means of obratning information that can be gained m no 
other way 

4. To increase interest io, and respect for. the school neighborhood 

g. To observe with insight, accuracy, and focus upon chat which was set 
out to be seen 

б. To develop appteciation of workers, processes, macexials, and equip- 
ment in the neighborhood 

7. To make concrete and real what would otherwise remain abstract 

8. To gather needed materials from the hnmediate environment 

9. To verify and supplement infonnation gained from reading and Usteiung 

JO. To leant behavior approprbte to a group trip 

SI. To improve group morale. 

Specific purposes for walking trips vary greatly. The trip may or may 
not relate to the broad unit of work or other on-going school studies. It 
may be expioratory to gain Ideas /«• study. Jt may be for rbe 

purpose of anstvenng a very speofic question that has arisen. It may be 
devoted to satisfying natural curiority about something new in the en- 
vironment. A walking trip may be t^ken to: 
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1. Become acquainted with the nrighborhood. 

2. Stady architecture or constiuctioa on a new house. 

3. Observe seasonal changes in nature. 

4. Obtain needed material from a nearby store. 

5. Identify the different kinds of stores, or service centers, or small tn* 
dustries in the neighborhood. 

6. Locate the homes of various children in the group. 

7. See a child’s garden, or pet, or workshop. 

8. Collect interesting stones or leaves, or samples of boildiiig materials. 

9. Investigate the effects of a heavy rain as to so 3 erosion, or drainage, or 
nurture of growing things. 

10. Explore an area in search of Indian arrow heads, or day, or seeds, 
ji. Virit a neighbor to see a coUecrion of glass andques. 

12. Watch the stteam-ltned train go by. 

13. Viat a small neighborhood bakeiy. 

14. Dig holes to deienrune depth of top soil at top and bottom of a slope m 
a neighboring field. 

15. Watch a cobbler repair shoes. 

td. Watch a neighboring farmer use a new farm machine. 

17. Study the new traffic signs. 

18. Watch the postal truck deliver mail to the nearby storage box. 

19. See a newborn calf. 

20. Watch a steam shovel at work. 

While you may not be able to take these specific walking trips, the list 
may suggest to you other similar experiences. You will notice that the tj'pes 
of destinariofts include; where plants grow; where minerals may be 
observed and collected; where animals are cared for; where construction 
is in progress; where thlt^ arc made; where services are given; where 
rebes of the past arc preserved; where hobbies arc followed; where people 
live; and where products are distributed. 

Guiding Infortml Walking Trips. Although they need not be extensive, 
arrangements must be carefully made. Your critic teacher will tell you 
St hat steps have already becu taken to secure the cooperation of parents 
for this kind of trip. Some school faculdes feel that the permission of 
parents is not necessary for these brief walking trips since there is usually 
less danger involved than in the ordinaiy dLty walk to schooL Other 
schools, however, obtain a bbnket permission from each parent to cover 
the entire school year. The principal of the school will want to know 
where you are going, why you arc going, when you will leave, and when 
you expect to arrive back at schooL Sufficient discussion should precede 
the trip that the children arc quite clear as to its purpose. Standards of 
bcharior must be established for these walking trips and reviewed, how- 
ever hneffy, before each new experience of the kind. Consitfcraobn of 
nccessar)' safetj’ precautions should be included m this briefing, cspecuUy 
when the children may be faced wurii safetj’ hazards not normally 
encountered as 3 Urge group. Finally, before leaving the building, the 
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children should tend to their toBct needs and you should see that the 
children arc properly clothed. 

Follow-up discussions should be held inimediately upon return to 
school. Discussion should include consideration of significant obsers'a- 
lions while children's remembrance is sdvid. Hoxvever, the time allowed 
should be sufficiently brief that, while sucemetness of contributions is 
encouraged, aimless rambling or forced concentration are avoided. Even 
when the interest is particularly keen, however, and important clarifica- 
tion and assimilation of that which has been observed is going on, the 
teacher must avoid lengthy discussion. Here you must use your judg- 
ment In some cases it may be wise to terminate the discussion with 
much left unsaid but with agreements to come back to it the following 
day. 

Frequently recording of information about the experience by group 
dictation will be cducauonatty satisfying. On occasion, however, record- 
ing will be unrutural and Inappropriate. In many cases such written 
records will not be made until the day following the trip. A lapse of 
time frequently makes possible deeper insight into tvhac has been seen, 
more effective assimilation of nett* learnings, and clearer orgamzation of 
data. Furthermore written records should approrimare the best work 
that the children can do— a quality of written work often not achieved 
immediately after a stimuladr^ trip and adequate follow-up discussion. 
Activities relating to the walking trip, such as painting, dramatizing, 
modeling, creative writing, organization of exhibits and collections, should 
be spontaneous rather fhari forced and natural rather than stilted. The 
student teacher will wisely take the position that these activities may be 
carried on at any free-choice time, that he will help with them, but that 
they are not necessary or expected as some sort of payment for the privi- 
lege of takit^ the trip. 

Extei:fivety Organized Trips. The dividing line between walking trips 
and extensively organized trips is not always completely clear. In general, 
however, the extensively organized trip is different in that it must be the 
outgrowth of long-range planning, in that extensive arrangements muse 
be made, in that it is necessaty for success with a major area of the school 
curriculum, and in that extensive folJow-ap activities are needed to round 
out the trip experience. While many walking trips are desirable and pos- 
sible, the o^anized trips will be planned and carried out at longer inter- 
vals. In a broad unit of work lasting for several months, for e-xample, 
probably not more than nvo or thm such trips should be attempted. 
The same would be inie if a group were studyir^ their own state in 
geography class or the western movement in the lustor)' class. The wisdom 
of this suggested limitation can be seen when one considers the plannuig 
activities mvolved, the tunc needed at school to use the direct learning 
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gained on trips, the effort demanded of people in the comirmnitjr, the 
expense of the undertaking, and the spedfle contributions of the teacher 
and other school workers. 

Broad Aims of Extensively Organized Trips. The student teacher who 
would use trips effectively wll be quite clear as to the potential values 
of such experiences. To help you think through desired outcomes, the 
following broad aims of extensively organized trips are presented: 

I. To vitalize and give real meaning to a major area of the s^ool cur- 
riculum through making concrete what may othenvise remain abstwet 

а. To verify and supplement information gained from reading and listening 

which is needed in an Important area of the school curriculum 

3. To obtain a body of closeiy rebted data not otherwise available 

4. To extend and clarify understandings of the interdependence of people 
within a community 

j. To aid children in gaining imderstandlng and insight into whole proc- 
esses by which basic needs are met 

б. To develop understanding of, and respect for, the work that men are 
doing and have done la the commuoicy 

7. To extend understandings of how man adapts to. controls, and uses his 
natural enriroomenc 

8. To develop appreciation of the differences that modem tools and 
machines make m the way people Use 

9. To develop worth-while araiudes and better understandings between 
children and adults 

10. To forge a stronger connecong link between the school and the com- 
munity through which public respect for, aod mterest in, the school is 
fostered. 

Specific Purposes of Extemhvly Organized Trips. Every extensively 
orgaiuzed trip should be directed toward achieving clear, definite, and 
specific purposes. The specific purpose of a trip will be determined 
through consideration of the needs of the group, Ae ongoing study, the 
particular school community, and the acccssibiLty of available resources. 
In planmng a trip, merely to decide upon a destination is not enough. A 
trip to a given pbcc may be undertaken for any one of several speafic 
purposes. It may be for general exploration, to answer specific questions, 
or to observe processes. Moreover, within the specific purposes the 
primary emphasis may vary greatly. A group of children might take a 
trip to an tiiport to study different types of airpbnes, or to find out 
about a new, large cargo pbne, or to study aircraft communication, or to 
find out about the various workeis at the airport, or to find out how a 
pbne lands and takes off, or to find out what happens to mail and baggage, 
or nr dmf our aiJxrargtuunrf servicihg of passenger planes. A numfier trf 
potential trips, each with a specific purpose and primary emphasis, are 
suggested here to stimobte your thinking as to the wide range of 
possibilities: 
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Dentnation 

Specific Purpose 

Primary Emphasis 

Historical museum 

for general exploration 

of materials available on 
pioneer life 

Wholesale bouse 

ro anstver specific 
questions 

about how bananas are 
brought to wholesale 
houses, eared for, and dis* 
ttibuted to retailers 

Caanciy 

to observe the pirocess 

by which whole cars of 
com become cans of com 

Railroad Ration 

for general exploration 

of the kinds of work nec- 
essary in railroad trans- 
portation 

Dairy farm 

to answer specific 
questions 

about how entvs are cared 
for and milked 

Lumber yard 

to answer specific 
questions 

about different kinds of 
building material 

Stone quarry 

for general exploration 

of the excavation, and of 
how the stone is obtained 

Railroad nation 

ro answer specific 
questions 

about diesel engines 

Print shop 

for general exf^oration 

of how printing is done 

Art museom 

to answer specific 
questions 

about Chinese culture- 
metal work? ceramics; 
paintings, stone can-iogs 

Post office 

Co observe processes 

by which lecten sod 
packages are received and 
prepared for distribution 

Model home 

for general exploration 

of modem improvements 
made possible oy techno* 
logical progress 

Department store 

for general exploration 

of various departments 
and Workers 

Radio station 

to answer specific 
questions 

about how broadcasts 
cake place 

Farm 

to answer specific 
questioRS 

about how baby animals 
are bom and raised 

Wharf 

to answer specific 
questions 

about freighters; from 
where they came; prod- 
ucts; how unloaded 

Dairy 

ro otKerve rfje process 

by which ice cream is 
made 

Flour mill 

to observe the process 

by which grain becomes 
flour 
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Disthtatton 

Specific Purpose 

Primary Empbisis 

House under 

to answer specific 

about what various con- 

construction 

questions 

struction workers do 

Super-market 

for general exploration 

of products sold 

Shoe factory 

to observe the process 

by which leather b made 
into shoes 

Water works 

to answer specie 
questions 

about source and quan- 
tity of water, and how 
purified 

Farm 

to answer specific 
questions 

about modem methods of 
preventing soil erosion 

Apartment buflding 

for geueral exploration 

of construction, arrange- 
ment of living space, and 
maiotenance 


Each of the destinations mentioned above will suggest many others to 
you. Types of destinations for extensively organized trips melude: 
transportation terminals, scenes of conservation activities, centers of 
communication, natural sources of raw materials, industrial plants, cul- 
tural centers, centers of food production and distribution, scenes of 
construction, and structures. 

Qosely related to specific purposes is the question, “When should the 
trip be t^en?” A trip may be taken as one of the preliminary experiences 
by which children become more interested in and expand the scope of a 
study or broad unit of work. It may be taken after the research is well 
staned. Or it may be one of the culminating activities. Usually, however, 
the extensively organized trip is most valuable as a research experience 
undertaken when the study or unit b well under way. Children are more 
likely to gain optinram learning from field experiences of thb type after 
backgrounds for nndentanding have been carefully buill through careful 
dbcussion, walking trips, personal interviews, reading, viewing flat or 
motion pictures, and examining specimens and samples. The number of 
trips contemplated enters reahsocally into the question of “ivhen.” For 
example, if only two trips are possible, it wonld seem inadvbable in 
most cases to use one of them for either a preliminaty experience or a 
culminating activity. Finally, and obviously, a given trip should be 
taken at the time it prombes to be roost fruitful as an educational experi- 
ence. Taking trips simply becaose k is the educationally fashionable thing 
to do is, of course, indefensible. Equally objectionable and stenle is the 
practice of scheduling trips months ahad— a practice which effectively 
prevents nsing trips at the most appropriate time to achieve specific 
purposes. 
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Ahkhg Arrjngemevis fcr the Extensively Organized Trip. Although 
the children may help in many ways, the teacher must accept full respon- 
sibility for seeing that adequate arrangements are made. There arc de- 
cisions to be made and problems to be met for which the children will 
not have sufficient maturi^ or background of ejperience. When arrang- 
ing for a trip, you will need to consider such rcsponsibihtics as these; 

i. To locate lourees. The student teacher will be responsible for findmg 
out what conununity resources arc available to enrich and vitalize the study. 

1. To determine that the propoted trip is suitable end safe. Before the group 
has decided that a given destination ntight be jest the place to go, the student 
teacher tnua detettnine soltabiliTy and safety. 

3. To find out vibetber or not the group imll be ‘welcome. Some schools 
have a list of places in the commnnity where groups are welcome. Other 
teachers or parents may assist in obtaining entree. In any case, the final invi- 
tation must be obtained by the student teacher directly from a responsible 
person at the desnnation. 

4. To find out vihat the proposed trip offers h significant learning. The 
student teacher should make the trip himself before taking the children. In 
this way he not only determines what is available but also finds out what is the 
best time to see important things. 

To deimnine the best time for ibe trip. The student teacher, with the 
nidance of the critic teacher, must decide upon the most appropriate time for 
uie trip. This decision will be made in uttns of the needs of the children, of 
the demands of the study Itself, of the particular destmation, and of the 
problem of transportation. 

C. To plan 'with a responsible person et the desthtaiion. When the student 
teacher makes his trip, prior to talcing the children, he should find out who 
Is to act as guide or host and plan with hlnv Such matters as safety precautions, 
what is to be seen, how long the group is to stay, who is to make explanations, 
and when the children may ask quesuom riioold be considered. The student 
teacher should also attempt to oncnc the guide to the maturity level of the 
children and the educational purpose of the trip. 

7. To arrange for pjrmcx or other adults to help ecitb the trip. Adults who 
assist with trips not only help in the management of cransportacion and care 
of the children but also are provided an important opportunity to undentand 
children better and W sec die values of sudi experiences. Smnetimes it can 
be arranged so that a small group of children stays with one adult throughout 
the crip. In this way the teacher can be free for general supervision and to 
help interpret ezplanadons. 

8. To arrange for transportation. In some schools the principal rakes this 
responsibiliry. In others the student or entie teacher will have to arrange for 
the bus. taxicabs, private cars, street car, or train. If private cars are to be 
used, ir is usually advisable to plan for one mote car than you think you need. 
Furthermore, it is recommended that the cars stay close together, following a 
common route, with rhe student teacher condnually alert en route to any 
problems r>r delays. F inally, the driven must be briefed as to jwrkinj; arrange- 
ments at the destination. 

9. To secure pmwirsion of parents in miting. The note or letter requesting 
permission may be dictated to the teacher by the group and then duplicated 
by the teacher or copied by the riiildten. On occasion, children in the later- 
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elementarj- pradcs may write to their parents individually after the general 
content of the message has been svorkeo out by the group. The communi»- 
tion should include a simple statement of the specific purpose of the trip,_me 
destination, the times, method of transportation, and expOTc to parents. The 
letter should be written in such a way that the parent need only sign his name 
rather than write a complete communication. Wrinen permission from the 
parents of each child must be on file before embarking on the trip. Cruel 
though ic might seem, individual children will at dmes be left at the school 
when parents refuse such permhsion or the child neglects his rcspotaibility m 
obtaioiRg it. 

la To cnricipatedr/pfuirier. Trips which are carefully arranged and planned 
usually go ver^* well But there arc circumstances over which you will have 
no control You will need to anticipate such potential difficulties as the late 
arrival of the bta, the sudden Qlnra of a cniJd. inclcmeac weather or an 
unexpected storm, changed conditions at the destination, and misbehavior of 
the ^ildrcn. You will do well to have thought through beforehand )'oar 
procedures in ease these or similar difficulties arise. It is advisable to have 
with you the home telephone number of each child and to find out before 
starring on a trip where the school prioc^Ml and the school rune may be 
reached. 

II. To secure ibe sebool prineipars approval of arrmgrmrvss and planr. 
When the proposed trip b receivtin consideration for the first rime, wglT*! 
rioos, advice, and tentative approviTof the adminiscrarive head of rite stfool 
must be sought. After exiensire arrangements hare been made, his fin al ajiK 
proral will be obtained. The student teaeher should prepare a brief wjiiten 
memorandum for the principal including such ioformatsoo as: specific puipos^ 
rimes, names of adults taking the trip, transporrarion arrangements, name and 
telephone number of person to contact at the desrinanon. and evidence that 
permission of pamo w been obtaloeA Voor school may hare an established 
fonn on wlucn to record thb infonrnrioa. 

Although the teacher accepts final responsibility for seeing that ade- 
quate arrai^ements are made, the children will be able to help in many 
wayx. Thej' can learn to consider appropriate places to visit and should 
paitidpate in the choice of the desnnation. A few of the children might 
go along on the teacher’s exploratory trip to share in making arrange- 
ments. The chQdren will participate directly in obtaining permission 
from their parents to tale the trip. They sometunes can n^e the nec- 
essary arrangements with Special teachers whose they will miss 

while away from school They can compute costs when expense is in- 
volved. They can figure the necessary departure time in order to amve 
at the destination on schedule. They can assist in filling out the trip form 
or memorandum that provides the principal with pertinent information. 
They can prepare a of children’s home telephone numbers for the 
use of riic teacher. Detemumng the materials needed— pencils, notebooks, 
containers, sketch pads, cameras, field glases— should be the responsibihT 
of the chUdren. Such participation by children in arrangmg for a tnp 
must be directed and cootdiuted by the teacher. Their responsibilines 
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must be definite and specific so that each child is tjuite dear as to Ws par- 
ticular role. 

Making Final Preparatiom for tbe Extensively Organized Trip. An im- 
portant phase of final preparations is making agreements on standards of 
behavior. Adequate time must be provided for careful discussion of the 
kind of behavior which will permit the children to gain optimum learnings 
from the trip and, as representatives of their school, make a good im- 
pression on the public. The ducussion and the resulting agreements 
should deal with safety precautions, courteous consideration for persons 
contacted en route and ar the destination, comreous consideration for 
members of their otvn group, and care of property. At the conclusion 
of the discussion, it is usually advisable 10 record the agreements on the 
chalkboard as the children ictatc. The teacher frequently makes a read- 
ing chart of these standards of behavior and the children, particularly 
those in the later-elementary grades, may make individual copies. One 
group of nine-year-olds dictated this chart. 

Conduct on Out Trip 

On our trip we should.' 

I. Stay in our seats on the bus snd talk quietly. 

1. Stay with out group leader. 

3. Listen quietty when the guides talk to os. 

4. Touch things only n-hen they tell os we can. 

Remember that everyone wants to see and hear. 

6. fie courteous to out hosts. 

7. Not run or push at any time. 

Agreements of this type are not tU^nclosive. They should be kept 
simple and in the language of the children. Above all, they should be 
genuine and represent real agreements. Children must not be taken from 
the school until the teacher and the group have agreed upon sensible 
standards of behavior, reaL’sdc in tenns of maturity leveb, and every 
child has accepted responsibility for living up to them. Fufthermore, the 
children should understand that, if there is general violation of agree- 
ments, the trip will be terminated. Back at school, in such a case, the 
teacher and the children will consider how appropriate apologies can 
best be made to inconvenienced adults. 

Another phase of final preparations is that of defining specific purposes. 
Children should start out on the trip with well-defined purposes in mind. 
These may be stated as questions to be answered or things to look for. 
It is particularly important that not too nroch be attempted on any one 

enpAtd ekie nVsZftvnwiw cfipcciScpwpsses ir ciesrsad csvtcbs-, Jshsy 

teachers take dictation from Ae group and then duplicate the lists of 
questions, or things to look for, so that each child has his own copy. At 
times it is advisable for the children to assume special responsibilities for 
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seeing that specific purposes are adueved. Thus, individual children would 
have special responsibility for sedi^ that certain questions are asked and 
adequately anssvered. 

Children should leave the school to start on a trip clear and definite as 
to their purposes, and with agreements ritat these purposes will not be 
abandoned in favor of temporary' interests. A group may go to a historical 
museum, for example, to answer a series of questions about the develop- 
ment of transportation. The many other interesting things at the museum 
should not distract them from their specific purposes in taking the trip. 
At times this calls for self-dtsciplinc of the highest order. 

A further aspect of final preparations is provision for health and 
comfort. Prior to the day of the trip there should be some discussion of 
appropriate clothing. On certain trips, the oldest clothing of the children 
will be more suitable than their best If considerable time is to be spent 
within a warm building, plans should be made for the removal of outer 
garments. Immediately before setting out on the tnp, the children should 
have an opportunity to tend to toilet needs. In planning the trip careful 
consideration should be given to the element of fatigue: amount of 
walking, travel time, time at destination, opportunities for brief rest, 
over-stimulation. 

Adults who are helping with the trip should be familiar with purposes, 
pertinent arrangements, and agreements on standards of behavior. "Vyhen 
practical, it 1$ desirable that the adult helpers be present at the final 
planning session when these important considerations are reviewed. Each 
adult acting as group leader needs to know his particular responsibilities 
and the names of the children who arc to stay wnh him. 

Taking the Extensively Organized Trip. Within the classroom the 
critic teacher and the student teacher frequently work as co-teachers 
svith divided rcsponsibiliries. However, when children arc taken from 
the school for an educational trip, it is usually desirable that one adult 
be directly in charge. The children and the helping adults must know to 
whom they are responsible during the trip. If you are in charge of the 
trip, then you will want to be intelligently aware of how plans are 
progressing, not counting on someone else to take care of tjungs that 
you forget or overlook. If you have the following considerations well in 
mind as yon take the tnp, it will help make the learning experience 
successful: 

t. Seeing that the trip is carried out essenmlly as plaiued 

X. Directing children to concentrate their attentions on that which they 
set out to observe 

3. Guiding the children to seek answers to each of the questions listed in 
their pre-planning of the trip 

4. Encouraging new questions riiat are pertinent to the specific purposes 
of the trip 
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5. Maldag a memo of qnestions or o!»enratiom wWch will need fnrthcr 
claiificadon back at school 

6. Arranging for all of the children to see and hear important things 

7. Helping children interpret what they see and hear 

8. Girzng over-all scperrislon to behavior and seeing that agreements are 
abided by 

9. Being sensitive to the pasung of rime so that appropriate attention can 
be given to all important observations and arrival back at school will 
be on schedule 

to. Seeing that articles of equipment— ootebaofcs, check lists, sketch pa<fe, 
field glasses, cameras, contamen-are appropriately used 

tt. Taking periodic counts to be sure that all of the children are with the 
group 

IX. Making prompt decisions in case change of plans is necessary. 

This list might convey the impression that when you arc in charge of 
a trip your rdle will be difficult, with far too much to do and think about. 
If the trip is well-planned, this will not be the case. Moreover, the 
children’s previous experience with you on walking trips and the respon- 
sibllietes which you have delegated to accompanying adults will lighten 
your load. You w'ill, however, as part of your pre-planning find it helpful 
to make a checklist for yourself of these responsibilities and to give 
some thought as to bow you might meet them. If you arc nor in chaige 
of the trip, you will want to be quite clear as to your r 61 ej assuming 
responsibilities specifically delegated to you, thinking through your 
course of action in emergencies, observing insightfully to supplement 
children’s observations, and preparing to contribute to foUow’-up ex- 
periences. Through such assistance, you not only contribute directly to 
the success of the field experience but you also can gain added insight 
into educational values and acceptable procedures for extensively or- 
ganized trips. 

Guiding Fo!lov-up Experiences. The educational value of the exten- 
sively organized trip is determined to a Urge degree by the character of 
the follow-up acriviries. If optimum leamiug is to result from the trip 
experience, the children will need to appraise their behavior and their 
observation techniques. Furthcmiorc they will need guidance in gaining 
deeper insight into, and assimilation of, that which has been observed. 
Follow-up experiences, then, wiD include an evaluation of the trip, 
expressions of appreciation to adult helpers, discussions devoted to ex- 
tending and clarifying meanings, recording of the experience, and plans for 
using the new learnings. 

To know the times when the foIIow-up discussion of a serious nature 
will not be beneficial may be a problem. Upon returning to school the 
children, stimulated by what they have seen and heard, will often svant to 
exchange small-caUc about interesting experiences. The teacher may enter 
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into these relaxing discussions without attempting to manipulate or 
strongly guide at this point If the trip has been completed in the morning, 
the children may be ready by the afternoon session to begin their 
serious discussions. Follow-up discusrion of a serious nature is frequently, 
however, more successful when it is deferred until the day following the 
trip. Immediately upon return to school the children are apt to be over- 
stimulated and in need of quiet rclaxarion. Moreover, a lapse of time ivill 
allow children better to assimilate and organize their new learnings, and 
to see important relationships more clearly. On the other hand, follow-up 
discussions should not ordinarily be deferred beyond the day immediately 
folloAving the trip lest important impressions be lost through forgetting- 
Discussion activities following the trip usually begin with a genenl 
appraisal. The teacher guides the children In a consideration of the 
extent to which specific purposes were achieved and plans carried out. 
Such questions as these might be raised: 

I. In what ways was this a good trip^ 

а. What did you eo]w most? 

3. Had we made sensible pfaos’ 

4. Did we do what we had planned to do? 

5. Did we get answers to all of our questions^ 

б . Did we live up to our aneemeots about conducT on the trip^ 

7. Should we do taythlng differeody on our next crip^ 

6. Should we tecommend this trip to any odier group of ehildren^ 

Discussions following trips can be $0 thorough in detail, monotonous, 
repetitive of the obvious, methodical, or even negative that normal 
feelings of joy and satisfaction associated with the field experience are 
chilled. Although the extensively orgaiuzed trip is serious business and 
concerned with vital learning, too much pressure or untimely over- 
emphasis upon uiihty can dull children's appetites for future experiences 
of this kind. As much as is posrible the positive, the enjoyable, the thrill- 
ing, the achiering aspects of the crip should be emphasized. 

Another nectary follou-up activity is that of expressing appreciation 
to those who helped with the trip. This experience is of value to children 
not only for the social learnings involved but also for the functional use 
of oral and written language skOls. A given group might decide to ex- 
press appreciation in one or more, or a combination, of the following 
ways: 

1. Write a thank-you Inter to tiie manager of the bakery who helped 
make arrangements and acted as goide. 

a. Write thank-you letters to parents who helped on the trip. 

3. Send a delegation of cluldren to thank the principal orally for his help to 
arranging the trip, and to share witii him the group’s evaluation of the 
ezpenencc. 
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4. DcJcgate bdividuil children to ctll on the telephone to think adults who 
helped with transportation. 

j. Send a tcrics of drawing or jtauntngs to the baker who caicfuUy cx- 
pbined how he baked the bread. 

6 . Send to the manager of the bakery copies of stories written about the 
trip that tell how much the diildreit gained from the experience. 

Lertere of apprecration at the earty-eJemencary school level should be 
dictated to the teacher as a group experience. Frequently all of the chfl- 
dren profit from making a copy of the tetter, after which one child’s 
work js chosen to be sent througli the imii White legibility is important, 
there should be some attempt to rotate among tlic children the privilege 
of having their copy of the letter used. In the latcf-elementary grades 
the group may dictate to the teacher or, after discussion of what is to be 
said, each child may write independently. Language books In your school 
will undoubtedly have some useful suggestions for letter writing to help 
the children at this time. 

Erpressing appreciation through oral communication calls for prepara- 
tion, If a feiv children are to go to thank the principal or another teacher 
uho has been helpful, the whole group may profitably discuss rogether 
what (S to he said and the gracious way w say it. Talking on the telephone 
is a rare experience for some children. Thanking a helper over the tele- 
phone affords an opportunity for valuable learning in hoiv properly to 
use this method of oral communicarion. Here, too, there should be 
careful consideration hy the group of the nature of the communication. 

Ideas and meanings gained on the trip can be extended and clarified 
through follow-up experiences. Through observation children have 
environmental contacts which bring new concepts and insights. Usually, 
hoivevcr, children need further explanation and experience to understand 
fully what they have observed. Incrca^d understandings sometimes 
emerge from the group discustions in which children explain to each 
other. The readier helps with timely explanations, by reading to the 
children, and by using pertinent visual aith and concrete materials. Fre- 
quently the drive for further understanding leads to considerably more 
individual and group research, and on rare occasions to another trip to 
the same destination. 

The teacher and the children will need to agree on some plan ^ which 
a record of the trip is made for foture reference. The recording is usually 
a group effort but it can, particulady wth later-elementary school 
children, be a coropilatioo 0/ individual contributions. The record may 
be one, or a combination of several, of the following; experience charts, 
a series of anecdotal records, a story for die school newspaper, a play, a 
scries of paintings or sketches wirti narrative captions, or a series of 
photographs with supplementary explanatory materiaL Whatever form 
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I'c takes, the record should emphasfw important learnings: factual mforraa- 
tion acquired, relationships perceived, tindcntandings deepened, attitudes 
altered, appreciations heightened, and behavior modified. The record 
should genuinely reflect the ideas of the children. For this reason, par- 
ticularly, it must wait until there has been sufllcient follow-up discussion 
to insure that learnings hate been clarified and assimilated. 

As much as is possible the recording should actually be the work of 
the children. When the teacher takes dictation from the group for an 
eTperience chart, he should be careful not to suggest the recording of 
learnings that were hoped-for outcomes of the trip but not actually 
realized by the children. The dictation for the most part should be taken 
down as it is said by the children in their otvn language. This caution 
applies equally, of course, to the dictation by individual children as they 
tell anecdotes or say what is to be written under their paintings. Other 
forms of recording may be entirely the work of children. 

Plans for Using Near Learnings. Uses to be made of the learmngs 
from extensively organized trips will depend largely upon the specific 
purposes for which they tvere undenaken. Ir will be rejnembered that 
the trip is primarily a research experience, and as such is rebted closely to 
ongoing curriculum tvork, whewer in the subject-centered, rhe ceire- 
bted, or the integrated program. Thus the new information, insights, 
and understandings will vitaUze, supplement, and give rich meaning to 
areas of the curnculum. More specifically, the new learnings can be effec- 
tively used in carrying on a variety of activities by which the data are 
clarified, more fully understood, assuiulaced and organized for use. You 
will recall that these activities include: socially useful work, experimen- 
tation, collections and exhibits, verbalization, pby and dramatics, con- 
struction, and aesthetic experiences. 

As an example of how ^c^v learnings may be used, suppose that 
a group of eight-year-olds studying about dairy products took a trip to 
a large dairy. They wanted to verify previous learnings and to leam 
more about how milk b pasteurized, bottled, and further prepared for 
dbtribution, and how butter b made. After they had carefidly discused 
the trip and made adequate records of the experience, they were ready 
to talk about activities through which they would use their informaooa 
In group dbcussion they considered doing some of the following: 

I. Investigating sources and cart of milk at home and at school. The children 
considered a plan by which they would individually determine whether the 
milk consumed b their homes was properly pasteurized and cared for. They 
agreed tiiat this -would mvolre fnribcr study so tliat they could actually 
ascertab that the milk had been pasieunzcd. They thought, too, that they 
needed to know more about what proper cate entailed They dl^ussed the 
idea of foUowbg their home bvesoganons with a eiambation of the 

mSk supply at s^ooL (Socially asend work) 
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1. Mating tufter at tehooL Pfans were projected for making butter at 
school with M old-fashioned rhum that belonged to the grandmother of one 
of the children. Tl»cy discussed the qaimity and cost t)f the crerni, bow they 
would pay for It, the process, the seasoning. There wu some discussion of a 
party in which they could use their butter. (Experimentation) 
j. IlUatraitng the proeets of band/ing milk hygintically. Tlic group talked 
about collecting a series of pietures that, appropriately arranged, would show 
the process by which milk is hygienicaUv handled Irrm the milking of the 
cow to human consumption. They thougne that a brief srory eiplaliung each 
picture could be dictated to the teacher. (Collections and exhibits) 

4. Sharing iherrinfomtation abmit ntiik viih another cUtnoom group. Tliey 
discussed the advisalaiUty of inviting another group of children to a program 
in which thej' twuM tell the story' of the pasteoriMtion of milk, ‘ntey thought 
that just talking about milk would not maVe a very interesring program. They 
agreed that if tney had the program they would also need to use pictures. They 
considered, too, which group in the school would mo« appreciate such a pro- 
gram. (Verbalization) 

_ j. tf^ritrng and preienirng a pUy about Pasteur. The eight-year-olds con- 
sidered writing and giving a play which would very simply fell rhe Korj* of 
Pasteur's great disco\-eiy. They thought that one act might d^ with the 
discovery and that a second act could take place in a modem dai^ with the 
workers talking about pasteurization. Everyone agreed that if they wrote a 
play it should be done by group dktaiion to the teacher, (Play and dramatics) 
d. EtfiUing a model of a dairy. Some of the children wanted to build a dairy 
on the Hoof at one side of the room. Discuuion revolved about the acquiring 
of materials and tooKmra of the dairy that would be constructed, and who 
would do the work. They thought that the model might serve as a setting 
for a play. (Construction) 

7. Making a large mural thovlng the proeets of butter making. There was 
considerable enthusiasm abour paiaartg a large moral. The group dbcussed 
what they could show In such a tnuraL Some children, however, thought that 
the process could ^ shown more dcariy with a seri^ of paintings. These 
could be nut together with narntive cajmons and tnailc into a roller movie 
to be tisca in a program. (Aesthetic e^rience) 

The above illustrations of activities considered by one group are not 
meant to imply that you should strain to plan with your chddren an 
activity of each tj’pe. Moreover, as you have observed, these of 
activities are not mutually exclusive. Wriung and presenting a play, for 
example, involves rerbalitadon, consmicrion, and aesthetic experiences. 

Children usually are most enthusiastic about those follow-up activities 
in which they use nevv learnings. The teacher's r 61 e is to see that they 
realistically undertake only those acdWtics with which they are likely 
to succeed, to provide that the group plans carefully and well, to help at 
appropriate times with the work, to see that the children are living up to 
their responsibilities, and, above all, to guide children in these aefiviaes 
so that ^ey are gaining further ebriffcation, assimilation, and organiza- 
tion of their nciv information. 
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As ongoing curriculum work creates need for the research experience 
of a trip, and the trip results in purposeful activities, so can these activi- 
ties furnish impetus and leads to further learning. Out of these plans for 
using new learnings from extensively organized trips, the children come 
to see other potentialities for new learning experiences. As they carry on 
these activities, new questions arise, new problems arc posed, new topics 
discussed, which may lead them to further explorations of ideas and plans 
for other vital trip experiences. 

t;sTNG human resources 

The modem school utilizes the resources of the community not only 
through educational trips hut by having people come to the school as 
well To meet a specific need it is sometimes more suitable to have a person 
contribute in the school than to take the children into the community. 
You are quite aware of the practical limitations involved in taking fre- 
quent educational trips, panicubriy those which demand extensive 
preparatioo. Those limitations, for the most pan, do not apply to using 
human resources in the classroom. In any case, an effective balance be- 
tween taking the children into the community and bringing the com- 
munity to the children is charactcrisoc of modem school practice. The 
assistance of certain members of the community can be given most 
efficiently at the school; particular contributions of others roust be made 
at the school or not at all Moreover, there are valuable concomitant 
learnings as children carry out pbns for making visitors comfortable, fot 
making the most of the human resource, and for extending expressions 
of appredation. 

Purposes for Using Hiarun Resources. The values accruing from the 
use of people from the community in the school program may be dis- 
cussed under two headings. First, a better sdiool program may be realized. 
Through direct contact \rith adults who have something of importance 
to offer, ciuldren arc helped to interpret their environment. Through 
this further opportututy to understand and appreciate the work that 
people do, the attitudes they hold, the behavior they value, and the 
knowledge and talents they possess, children gam insight into life in their 
culnire. They gain infotmadon not amdable to them from any other 
source. They come to understand adults better and gam respect for them- 
They learn how to make friends and commumcate with adults with 
whom they are not well acquamred. 

The second over-all purpose m uang human resources in the school is 
that people in the community may better understand the school program, 
develop increased interest in it, and become personally identified with 
its on-gomg work. These aims may be partially achieved as adults visit 
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the school to obscn’c the children at work, listen to talks about the 
school curriculum, and participate in aduU study groups. Experienced 
tcachcR know tiiat this purpose is more likely to be fully realized when 
adults contribute directly and actively in children's work, and have their 
contributions appropriately recognized. 

The extent to which, as a student teacher, you use the people of the 
community in your classroom will depend somewhat on prevailing prac- 
tices in tile school. In most school situations j’ou will be encouraged and 
helped to enrich the school livir^ of the children in this manner. You 
will, of course, need to depend upon the critic teacher for advice and 
guidance, especially in deciding upon the specific adults who are to 
contribute. Unfortunately there arc in some communities adults ro whom 
children should not be c-tposed dcbberately. There are also communi^ 
tensions, of which you might not be informed, that sometimes enter into 
the choices of persoru. Then, too, there may be persons who have been 
inefTectual on previous occasions. In general, however, you will find in 
any community people who arc able and svilling to contribute richly 
to the eduation of your group. 

Aviildbie Humm Rttources. Members of the community can make 
direct, personal contributions to the school program in a variety of 
wap. In a given school the specific contributions will depend upon the 
nature of the curriculum, the needs and interests of the children, and the 
special talents, avocations, occupations, and skills of available adults. To 
help sensitize you to the human resources that may be available in your 
school community, the following examples of the vtys that people do 
help at school arc offered: 

I. Peoplt may come to the school to share vide, gevergl infomution vttb 
the ehiUrm, 

David’s neighbor had lived in China for stony years. David had so enjoyed 
hearing about tius far-away land from someone who had been there that he 
thought that the other elevcn-ycar-olds should have the opportunity. One 
week, when China was much in the news, Davids friend came to school to 
talk to the children and answer their questions. 

Susan’s gfeac-era^niother had lived her entire Lfe in the community and 
was especially familiar svith its early history and legends. When the nine- 
year-olds were stadying pioneer life, Susan arranged for the old bdy to come 
to school to talk with her croup. She told interesting true stories, read parts 
of old letters, and was *bfc to give the children valuable infonnatJon and 
feelings for reahty that could not come to them in any other way. 

Mr. Evans, a friend of the school psuidpak had unusual knowledge of wild 
life in the region. In science, the chOdtm were studying about how wild 
animals help men. Arrangements were made for Mr. Evans to talk to the 
group at senooi. He was able ro give to cbe ewhr-year-olds information about 
animal hfe in the region which was oot in their science books or reference 
materials. 
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1. People may come to school to give specific irtiormation tcbicb is needed. 
Ellen’s aunt, a registered nurse, worked in the local hospitaL When the ten- 
year-olds were studying about health facilities in their town, she caroc to 
school to answer the children’s questions about the work of nurses in the 
hospitaL 

Mr. Thomas’ route as a mail carrier included the schooL The seven-year- 
olds, studying conunuaity helpers, asked many questions about their mailinan. 
\Mien the teacher arranged for Mr. Thomas to come to the classroom to ex- 
plain his work, he not only answered the children’s qoesnoos but he also 
permitted them to put on his cap and try to cany' the heavy mail pouch. 

Jack’s father, an architect, specialized in designing and budding homes. 
When the eleven-year-olds were studying housing, he came to school to talk 
ro the group and answer their questions about the part the architect plays m 
constructing a house. He explained how houses are drawn to scale, how 
bluepnnts are read, and how lumber is porchased. 

3. People may come to sehool to exhibit and discuss imerestmg eoileetums. 
■When the ten-year-olds were organizing special-interest groups, considerable 
curiosity about stamp coUectiog was evidenced. The student teacher ar- 
ranged for a coUege friend to bring lus stamps to school to share with the 
children, and to anssver their questions about how they might start coDeerioos 
of their own. 

Jean’s father built model railroad trains as a hobby. One day he brought a 
number of his models to school to show to the six-year-olds. He told them 
the names of the different kinds of eanioes and explamed the uses of different 
kinds of cars on his model freight and passenger trains. 

The ele> en-year-olds were studybg about life in Mexico. Their teacher 
asked the osvner of a small shop, speoalizing in Mexican handwork, to share 
some of the objects whh the childr^ He arrived at school with a huge woven 
basket and a lai^e map of Mexico. As be drew objects from the basket, he 
told where in Mexica the raw material is found and explamed the proces by 
which the handwork was created. 

4. People vtay corne to school to help ebildreTS develop sblls and Jeam 
processes. 

Bill’s father, a good baseball player, came to school to help the ten-year-olds 
with their batting He showed them how to hold the bat, where to stand at 
the plate, and how to snHng properly. The childrea particularly enjoyed 
watchii^ Bill's father demonstrate how to hit the baseball. 

The eight-year-olds vi ere preparing some dioral readings to present in an 
assembly program. A coUege fnend of the student teacher, a speech major, 
came to help the children with their voice groupings, eBunmanon, and tonal 
effects. 

Mrs. Sullivan, an acqnrintance of the teacher, was an amateur expert m 
making marionettes. When the eleven-year-olds became interested m using 
this art form, the teacher was able to get her to come to school to show 
them how to string and mampolate ibeir marionettes. 

5. People may come to school prmtanly to emertain the ebtldren. 

Barbara’s mother, a masiaan, bnnigfac her violin to school and played lor 
the six-year-olds. 
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^^a^^a’s neighbor was a librarian. Maria's mother was able to arrange for 
her to come to school one day to tell stories to the fivc-ycar-olds. 

A friend of Paul's father, a rentriloqalst; came to school to entcftaln the 
nine-year-olds. 

6. People may come to tebool to contribute service. 

Ann’s father built a guinea-pig pen for the fire-year-olds. He built it in the 
classroom so that the children could watch and help him. 

Jake’s father, an elecuidan, wired the seven-year-olds' grocery store so that 
th^ could have lights in it. 

When the eleven-year-olds entertained the teachers at lunch, several mothen 
came to school to help v^ith the preparations. 

These illustrations no doubt suggest to j'ou similar contributions by 
which you can effectively utilize the human resources of your school 
commumtj'. The fact that many examples are given is not meant to 
indicate that you should necessarily have parents or other adults working 
directly with your children at frctjucnr intervals. In the first place, too 
many vbtts from participating adults can seriously upset the ongoing 
program rather than contribute constructively to it. In the second place, 
in order to make the most of each visit, there must be careful preparation 
and thoughtful foUow-up experiences. Finally, the adult contributions 
of this type should come inffe<iuenfly enough that each constitutes an 
occasion for children and thus may be fully appreciated. 

Arran^ng for thi Visitor. Your critic teacher may already have a 
file of information about adults who have potential contributions to make, 
[f so, you can build on this information, adding names as you team of 
occuparions, talents, and inreresring possessions. Otherwise, of course^ 
you can begin to accumulate data on human resources and thus make a 
contribution to the school in which you arc teaching. In building such a 
file, do not overlook the rich resources of your college community. 

Children can often make the original contacts with adults who ate 
coming to school to help the group. With rare exceptions, however, the 
teacher should alk wjtli the contributor prior to the visit, verifying the 
date and time, and nuking final arrangements. These arrangements 
should include such considerations as the length of the presentation, the 
utilization of time, properties needed, desirable seating arrangements for 
the audience, and the role of the teacher and the children. At rimes, 
Cjuestions prepared by the group may be given to the visitor in advance. 
These will help him plan his presentation, adjust to the developmental 
level of the children, and effectively coordinate his contribution with the 
ongoing interests and purposes of ^ group. 

The nature of the adult’s contnbntioii will hrgely determine the in- 
tensity of the preparation. Prepaiatoty cxpencnccs will ordinarily 
include; 
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1. Clarifteation of the purpose of tbe visit, Children profit fully f»'om 
visit only when they are quite clear about its purpose. A large part of ^ 
clarification emerges from their participaaon tn the decision to have the adulr 
come. Sometimes special research acovttics may precede the visit. In any 
case, it is advisable shortly before the visit to devote time to renew and 
further discussion of the reasons for the visit. 

2. PloTiTimg 'with children their rSles in receiving the n'riror. Children 
should have the opportunity for the social learnings involved in being hose. 
They can share responsibility for meeting the visitor, bringing him to the 
classroom, caring for his wraps, helping with Ws equipment, mtroducing lum 
to the group, and getting him started. Since these are learning experiences for 
children, they tvill need help in planning their roles. 

3. Planning to be a receptive audience. As is always necessary with novel 
situations at school, there must be discussion with children of appropriate 
behavior, and agreements made. How can we indicate that we arc appreciating 
and iinderstandmg^ When might we talk to each other? Should we applaud. 
There should be pfe-pJanning for the handling of possible disruptions, such 
as messengers from other teachers, vendlacion problems, and the like. 

4. Plamirig toith children their rotes in helping tbe visitor. Children some- 
times participate directly in the presentation. 'Hiey may help by ^dhng 
equipment, by assisting with a demonstration, by following directions in learn- 
ing a new process or skill, or by asking quesnons or sharing iafomution at 
appropriate times. The group can consider, without rigid pre-planning, how to 
assume their active rdles during the visit, preparing to adapt to the situation 
as it emerges. 

5. Pimning for the termination of tbe visit. Sodal learnings are involved, 
also, in gracefuily bringing the visit to a close. Certain children can be dele- 
ffated to express orally appreciation for tbe group, to mvite the visitor to stay 
longer to watch ocher school work, to return later for another visit. 

While the visitor is at school, the teacher has, of course, responsibili^ 
for seeing that plans are carried out, for helping unobtrusively with 
necessary interpretations and adjustments, and for seeing that the visit 
is appropriately brought to a dose. 

Guiding Follo'w-vp Experiences. Here again the activities following 
the visit will vary greatly in tenns of the nature of the adult’s contribu- 
tion. Usually, however, there will be discussion devoted to general 
appraisal. The teacher >viU guide the children in considermg the extent to 
which purposes were achieved and plans carried out. Particular emphasis 
should be directed toward appreciation of what the visitor did for the 
group, and the group’s behavior as hosts. For some types of presentations, 
it wdl be wise to devote time to further understandmg and interpreta- 
tion of the experience. 

One of the foiiow-up experiences m^ht well be an additional expression 
of appreciation to the person who has helped the group. Usually a thank- 
you letter is quite appropriate. Sometimes examples of children’s work 
may be sent as a means of showing how the visitor assisted the children. 
On occasion, weeks after the visit, the adult’s contribution might be 
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reflected in a culminaring activity or program. An invitation to such a 
program is additional evidence of real appreciation. 

Whatever fol!ow-up activities ate utiiuxd, they should be selected svith 
a view to fostering good pubh'c relations. This includes the promotion 
of rile community-school idea, helping parents and patrons understand 
the work of the teacher in a Tnodem school and guiding children toward 
insight into the ways in which school-community living is intimately 
intermingled. 


VTjLiZDiG Material resources 

The modem school utilizes the resources of the community not only 
through educational trips and the contributions of persons at school but 
also through the use at school of materials brought from the community. 
In the traditional school of the past, children were discouraged from 
bringing into the classroom materials crtrancous to their “book” curricu- 
lum. The classical school boy trudged to school carrying his textbooks 
which had been used for his homework the previous evening Adults who 
attended “book-centered" schools are amazed at the variety of objects 
that today’s children take into the classroom. This is, of course, not 
accidental Children are definitely eacouraged to seek out appropriate 
materials in the home, neighborhood, and larger community tor use in 
the school Modem teachers know that a good program for young 
children is built upon concrete experience. TTiey know that concrete 
materials from the community brii^ reality to curriculum experiences. 
They know, too, that children experience valuable learning in the process 
of obtaining these materials. 

Values in Using Materials frtnn the Community. The general purposes 
guiding the utilization of resources of the community in the school pro- 
gram have been discussed. Educational trips, the contributions of adults 
in the classroom, and the use of materials from the community are all 
directed toward achieving these broad aims. In addition, however, the 
use of material resources in the classroom contribute somewhat uniquely 
in the following ways: 

I. Reality is brought to classroom experiences as children see, feel, taste, 
touch, and smeU objects from the community. 

a. Informadon gained from reading and Usrening is verified and supple- 
mented by close and cononued contact with the concrete. 

3. Children uiscover through classroom use significant relationships be- 
tween, gain further understanding of, and attach deeper meaning to 
materials that they use or contact due«fy in their out-of-schooI living. 

4. Children leant how to identity, seek out, and contribute appropriate 
materials. 

3. Children gain funher appreoatioa of the value of materials and learn 
how to take care of them. 
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6. Children learn to communicate more effectively through skillfully 
exhihiiing and thoughtfully inteij>retinn objects, 
y. Children reveal through the objects ttey bring to school ther real 
interests and values, 

8. Progress of children can be parmlly appraised through thdr choices 01 
materials and success with seeking them out. 

9. Parents, as they help their children secure objects of importance, be- 
come more closely Identified with, and understanding of, the work of 
the schooL 

10. Teachers have further means of knowing parents and the home and 
community siniadons in whidt tdiildren live. 

Securing Materijls. The teacher, children, parents or other interested 
adults may bring materials from the community into the classroom. The 
student teacher often has access to a fresh source of materials and is 
therefore in a position to contribute richly. He also has avalbble for use 
with the children the concrete materials u hich the school system provides 
as part of the general supplies. Then, too, in some schools, collections of 
objects from various sources arc accumulated from year to year in a 
materials laboratot}*. While it is convenient and efficient to have a rich 
store of concrete objects on hand in the school, there is real danger that 
the direct contributions of children might thereby be mirumized. Values 
potentially inherent in the utilization of maten^ resources reside nut 
only in the actual use of them in the classroom but also in the childrens 
experiences in seeking them out and making them available to their peers. 
A group, for example, may enjoy and profit from a coUeedon of shells 
that arc the propert)* of the schooL But how much richer the experience 
w hen a cl^d has collected them himself. And bow much more meaningful 
for the group when one of their members can share both the objects and 
his direct experience in securing them. 

Stimuladon and encouragement for children to bring materials to school 
should be defirutely provided as an aspect of planning. There is need for 
frequent discussion of the types of objects that will be valued as real con- 
tnbudons. There should be considcradon of specific materials useful m 
the broad unit or other ongoing curriculum work. Children should be 
encouraged, also, to bring materials of special informanonal mterest and 
importance even when they have no dose relationship to current school 
work. Quldren should know that their prized possessions are acceptable 
sharing material. Thej’ should know that aesthetic productions that have 
given them pleasure will be welcomed. As you guide children in deadu^ 
about the appropriateness of material, you will want to keep in mind that, 
while planning through discussion docs help, the actual use made of that 
contributions will be the more potverful motivatu^ factor. 

Parents’ contributions arc usi^y most effectively made through th^ 
children. Even though the ol^ecc is secured by the parents, the child 
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gains satisfaction from bringing it to school In this u'ay, the child feels 
that he has a large share in the contribution. On occasion, however, it is 
best that the parent come to school One mother thought it advisable to 
come in penon to help her yomig son share the baby goats. The teacher 
has a guidance function here in helping both the child and his parenB 
know when the child should not assume the responsibility alone. 

Guides far Vting the Miteriah. The fact that in a good school cltildrcn 
arc continuously bringing objects into the classroom constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the teacher. He not only encourages and stimulates the flow of 
materials but he provides that they are wisely used and thoughtfully pro- 
tected. The foUosving suggestions arc made to help you meet this 
challenge: 

I. See that each ebiUTt eontnbution it primtptly reeogahed. When the 
young child brings an object to the classroom that he thinks is itnponant, he 
wants and needs tecogninon that is not long deferred. Many modern teachers 
arrange for a sharing period early in the school day when the materials that 
have been brought can be seen tef the group. The teacher accepts responsi- 
bihty for seeing that appropriate recognicioa is given ro eaclt contributor. The 
children usually will comment with genuine appreciation. On occasion, for 
the good of a certain child, the teacher will find it necessary to say ‘That is 
just what we needed, Susan.” or “We are so happy that you brought your 
collection, Earn” 

VV^en a child's contribudon Is not helpful tact is needed to convey ap- 
preciation of the effort and intent svithout encouraging more of the same 
type of material. This is usually handled most effectively through general 
oucusaioo, following the shanng, in which further emphasis is given to the 
kind of materials that make goM contributions. 

On rare “red letter" days, so many objects will appear that rime will not 
be available for adequately sharing them all This situation can sometimes be 
met by providing that some of the children merely show what they have 
brought with the undersunding that bter in the day, or the following day, 
they will have an opportunity to share more fully. 

a. Arrange for effeefrve sharing of the materials. Quire understandably 
children want ro see whar is being shared without undue waiting. When a 
few children crowd close to the contributor or the object, blocking the view 
of others, the learning situation w ineffective and the makings of a discipline 
problem csist. Ordinarily, the first showing of new materbis goes on most 
effectively when the children have fonned a circle in which each can see the 
others and the objects thej’ have to share. Somerimes the object being shared 
can be placed in the center of the circle, either on the floor or on a low table. 
The children, of course, should keep their pbces in the circle until the 
teacher works out a plan foe them to take turns cramming at close range. 

The handling and close evamination of srnali objects by each child should 
usually be deferred until near the end of shanng rime or until a number of 
objects can be passed around sunultaneonsly. A child presenting fus contribu- 
tion should have the attention of all of the cfaildren-a condition not achieved 
if various objects are attracting sttenttoo at the same time. 

}. Decide at to the appropruteness of nuteriah for further use. Despite 
frequent discussion of the kinds of tnateriaU appropriate for sharing, as well 
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as continuous indirect appraisal of objects brought, children will occasionally 
make contributions that arc questionable from the sundpoint of educational 
value or good taste. While rarely will it be necessary to prevent the child 
from shinng in some way what he has brought, the teacher must make judg- 
ments as to the use of the underirable materials. He will, at rimes, find it 
advisable to sec that the child takes his contribution home at the first oppor- 
tunity. Whenever a child becomes conscious of having made an inappropriate 
contribution, special care should be taken to give him realistic, specific sug- 
gestions of what he might bring the next time. 

4. Provide for effective further use of the materijls. Whether or not n»- 
terials from the community are fully utilized to enrich the curriculum de- 
pends largely upon the insightful guidance of the teacher. In addition to 
stimulating the flow of materials into the school, he provides that children 
make full use of these resources. Some of the things that children bring to 
school have little educational value for use beyond the regularly scheduled 
rftaring time. Others hare rich potenrialirie* for vital JeamirtOT in the daily 
life of the school. The teacher helps the group understand and appreciate the 
special importance of these contributions. He helps them see the relationships 
between these materuls and ongoing curriculnm work. He uses certain of 
these materials with the entire group at appropriate times. He arranges that 
individuals or committees have access to the materials as they need thenu 
Since some of the contributions will be at the school for a limited period 
only, he provides adequate time for their use while they are still available. As 
he nldes children in the use of these representations of the community, the 
teaser is continually alen in helping children appreciate the reali^ that they 
bring to the classroom, in helping them see significant relationships between 
their vicarious learnings and the direct learning afforded through these 
materials. 

5. Provide for ^oper care of the matertah. Although children will not be 
encouraged to bring to school very valuable or fragile objects, many of the 
things that they share will be of real or sentimental value. The teacher can 
help children m the proper care of such materials by seeing that safe and 
appropriate lockers, shelves, cases, or drawers are available for tempora^ 
storage. He can see that materials are sensibly handled; possibly that certain 
materials are not handled ac all. He can see that materials are exhibiwd in 
such a way that they will not be damaged. He can arrange that particular 
materials remain at school for a short time only. All children should feel 
responsibility for the care of materials that are brought to them. At times 
particular children will accept specific responsiblliDes such as caring for 
plants and animals. 

6. See that borrovied TTUfmaJr are returned on tiirie. Children sometimes 
borrow from parents or friends the thir^ that they bring to school. They 
should learn that borrowing is accompanied by agreements as to the tune the 
object should be letutned. Thus, when chiltiren contribute, they can also 
report how long the materials may be used at schooL The teacher will want 
to share responsibility with the children for seeing that the borrowed materials 
are returned on tunc. On occasion, with the eaily-elementary child, the teacher 
may think it advisable to talk with die parent on the telephone to be sure 
there is no misunderstanding. 

7- ^se materials to guide ebtldren toward increastngly mature judgment in 
selection. The teacher continually faces the challenge of helpmg children grow 
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in the ebility to bring to school nutcruls that are not only personally satisfy^ 
ing but also maVc real contributions to the group. \\'hile tne teacher alwaj's 
recognizes the significance of current contributions, he is also aim to possible 
next steps in raising standards of selection. In working toward this goal he 
deliberately uses materials that have been brought by children. He gises 
praise to the child who dernonstrates more mature Judgment In presenting 
to the group particularly useful and valued obfects. fie secs that the children 
appreciate such contributions and are thus helped to raise their own standards 
of selection. 

As teachers guide the utilization of community resources through edu- 
cational trips, through the contributions of adults at school, and through 
materials from the communit)*, they must keep in mind the reactions of 
persons outside the school who bc^me involved. Parents and patrons of 
modem schools usually coSperate fully and generously when they are 
convinced that through their efforts the living-leaming of children is 
improved. It iollows that fcachers should be practical, realcsdc^ and con- 
siderate in providing that community experiences fostered by the school 
arc important to the wliotcsomc development of children. Furthermore, 
tcachen must help tlic adult members of the community understand that 
a good school of necessity must make wide use of the community as a 
bboratory for learning. 

CRITTRIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

During your ttudenf teaching you want to make the most of your 
opportunities to use with children the community as a bboratory of learn- 
ing. The following criteria may be helpful to you in tealtsrically examin- 
ing what you have been doing in relation to Uus important phase of your 
preparation for teaching. 

I. Pliummg for the Use of Cctwiwmiy Resourees; 

VVhat do you undentand to be the specific purposes for using the resources 
of the community in the program of the elementary school* To what extent 
and in what w^ys has your school been using the resources of the community 
through educational trips* Through adqlo cofirrtbaetng at school? Throagn 
matenak brought from the community? ^Vhat step* have you taken to 
acquaint youiseJf with available learning rewurm in your school community? 

a. GsdJing Educaiional Trips; 

What specific differences do you rece^oe between the walking trip and 
the extensively organized trip in rebtion to purposes? Arrangements and 
plans? The trip itsrif? The foUow-up ewriences* In what rtspects have your 
wv/feing trips ^en successful? IVhere do you need further to trnprow yew 
guidance of these experiences? How have your extensively organked trips 
conmbuced to the ongoing curriculum work? In what specific ways do 
you expect to make your next trip even more successful* 
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3. Utilhing Hunijn Resoureet: 

\Vhit important contributions are people from the communitj' nuking 
directly to the school experiences of your group* What specifically hate 
you learned about planning with children for making the mo« of a person as a 
resource* ^\Tiat socbl learnings of value have come to your children through 
the visits of adults* What evidence can you present that adults who have 
come to school to contribute to the work of your group have felt their help 
was appreciated* What evidence do you have that these adults are gaining 
respect for, and funher understanding of, the work of the school through such 
experiences* 

UttUdng Materia! Retourcet: 

What procedures ha\c proved most effective for you in encouraging and 
stimuladng children to bring desirable materials to school* \Miat evidence 
can you cite of children's growth in ability to search out useful and pertinent 
materbls* \Vhat have you learned about helping children nuke full use of 
these materials* In what ways can jou become even more effective in securing 
and utilizing in the classroom the material resources of the community? 

IDEAS FOR GROUP COKSIDERATION 

I. At the beginning of this chapter the follow ing statement is made: 
elementary school which is not utilizing directly and continuously me 
resources of the communis is not playing a major role in the education 
of children." What does ink statement mean to you* Do you ac«pt K 
as it stands* Would you modify it* If so. how would you rewrite it* 

a. Suppose that you were meeting with a group of parents whose ehildfm 
had not had experiences with cducarional trips at school In talking wim 
the group about trips which you expect to take, what purposes would 
you empnasize most strongly* 

3. One teacher said, "Elxtensive planniag of educarional trips with children 
robs them of the thrills of adventure and discovery." To what extent do 
yon agree with this teacher* 

4. It has been said that it is sometimes more suitable to have a person come 
to the school to contribute than to tale the children into the commumty- 
Describe situations in which you think this might be true. Can j'ou support 
this generalization with anecdotes from your own student-teaching «- 
penence? 

5. In what specific w^ys can materials that children bring from the com- 
mumty enrich the leaming experiences of a broad unit of work* Of a 
specific skill’ 

d. “A walking trip m our conuimnity! What b there to see*" said the 
principal Is thb statement jnsofiable in some school communities’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Association for Supervision and Cumcolnni Development, Large Wat Our Bounty 
(Washington, D. C, National Edocaooo Associanon, 1948). 

This entire booL will be viluaUe to you for further insight into the itiimense 
problem of the schools and natoral nsoncces C 3 iapter V, “What Are Schools Now 
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Doing'’* contiim illustrations snd cs|dsiuttons of wliat miny schools tre doing 
in tning the nanirsl resources smlsble to iheni. 

Association for Supervision snd Cunkultini Devrfopmenr, OrganhJng ibe Efcmm- 
tary Sebool for Udng end Lear^g (Wnhmgton, D. C, N'aiionjl Education 
A*wcurwn, 

Tlus volume will be helpful to )-cn in mifly aspens of your teachi^. In con- 
nection with ttsinc community rtsourccs. Chapter 111, “Toward cSimmonhy 
I’lanning," is worth your tune. Emphasis is given to how the school can serve 
the community as well as to how the resources of the commonity vitalize the 
Lying amJ learning of childreo at fchocJ. 

Haw*. Paul R,, Youth Servtt tha Corntrunity (New Yorfe, AppJeton-Ccamry- 
Crofts. Inc.. i9}6). 

This book is one of the most csten^c studies ever reported of the contributions 
that school children nuke to the icnprovemcnc of the community. VV'hilc the 
entire book is helpful, the Introduaxm and Chspier I tre nartictilaily recom- 
mended for a discussion of ihe purposes of comniuniiy service from an educations] 
point of view. 

lIootETt, John A. and Jiieosses, E. W, Modem Frictiett ht ibe Eiertsentjry School 
(Boston, Gmn and Company. i04))> 

•‘Making the Mon of the Environment," Chapter V of this readable book, 
presents a practical discusion of uses of community resources in the elementary 
achool. 

Hoav, Emesr, MetboJt of fnrtrwtion bt iba Soeul Studlet (Chksgo, Ourles 
Scribner’s ^tu. 19)7)- 

While thh book was written tome time ago, it is modem in its point of 
view and contains practical soggesiiofla for the student teacher. Chapter X, 
"Smurcea of Cbncrcte Experience.'’' wJl prove wvH worth the time you spend on k 

Lame, Robert ff, Tbe Ttceber fit the Modem Elementary School (Kew York, 
Ilougheon Company, r^ft). 

“Socul laving m the Oassroom and Ebewhere." C3upter V. includes esatnpla 
of educational trips at various levels. 

National Council for the Social Studies. The SoeU SiuJirs h the Elcrnentery School, 
Tvelfib Yearbook (Washington. D. C.. National Education Atsocianon, i94i)- 

Much of this volume relates clowly to the use in the school curriculum of the 
fesourees of the community. Chaptcc V, “An Crpericnemg Currictilum in the 
Social Studies." b e^icciajly rcconvnendcA 

National Council for the Social Stwbrs, V^nouoa of Communily Retoureet in the 
Social Siudtet, Ninth Yearbook (Washington. D. O, National Education Associavon. 
1938). 

Through this estensive study you wiB have «n opportunity to gain msight into 
the use of the communiry at ill Iceeli of the public school. 

IVofTORO, Kate, Teacbing in Small Setodt <New York, The MaetmJlan Co., 1946)- 

You wai find many pracrifsl suggestions end fllostrations in this book. Chapter 
XtV, “Taking Excursions” as particuJiily pertinent to the use of community 
resources. 



CHAPTER XII 


}Yorking in the }Ylwl€ School 

Y our work as a student readier focuses primarily upon the classroom 
group but, as you may have dlscorered already, many aspects of j'oer 
classroom work rebte to thcKfeof the whole school. Actisides originating 
in classrooms, such as choral work, hobby clubs, and home-room teams, 
must be considered and provided for in the program of the whole schoo 
A number of teacher responsibilities for school functions cut across grade 
levels and home-room groups. Typical of these responsibiliries arc the 
direction of school assembly programs, supervision of plaj'grounds. and 
sponsorship of children’s orgaoizadons. Modem teachers look 
classroom walls to give chBdren experiences in whole-school actmnes. 

You have already recognized that the purpose of the modem ele- 
menat)' school is much broader than academic instmedon b facts ana 
skills. The bereasing demand that the school contribute to the develop- 
ment of balanced personally, good ddzenship, and worth-while ree^" 
tional bterests has resulted b die creadon of many curricular provisions 
for specialized purposes, such as self-government, auditorium progn^ 
special-bteiest clubs, and btra-mural athledcs. Tbe bereasing recognition 
that the best preparadon for life is chSd life itself— with all its varied bter- 
group aedrides and reladonships— is mdicated by the changii^ termbology 
used to designate such activities. When the chief purpose of clemcntarj' 
schools was the “skills and drills,” all other phases of the whole-schod 
program were termed "extra-curricular." The widening concern for all 
aspects of cluld development is shown by increasing use b profession^ 
literature of such terms as “Co-cumcular activides," “Special aenvioes, 
“All-school aedvidesi,” and “Qdzenship program.” 

Concentradon upon cl^room work somedmes limits the student 
teacher’s perspective on the whole-school program and his relations to it- 
Of the great variety of educative experiences and organizations which the 
modem elementary school sponsors m enriching the instructional program 
of die whole school, diose in which the student teacher is most likely to 
participate arc assembly programs, publications, school government, recre- 
ation, service clubs, and parent groups. Each of these aspects of the school 
program will be discussed in the following sections of the chapor, bclnd- 
ing suggestions to guide your own work. 
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SCHOOL asse:mk.t programs 

la the elementary school the asscnAly has evolved from a rather drab 
and stilted “opening exercise” into a challenging educational experience. 
Some authorities now claim that the wD-managed assembly is one of the 
greatest educative factors in the elcmcncary-school program. Among the 
many values of assembly programs the following may be considered the 
most important; to enrich and vitalize classroom work; to build school 
morale; to promote poise and effectiveness in communication; to develop 
good audience habits; to broaden children's interests and understandings; 
to provide opportunities for the expression of individual abilities and skills; 
and to contribute sheer joy to school living. 

Assembly programs may Involve all childfcn in the school, the early- 
clemcntary or the later-elementary children, or tsvo home-room groups. 
They may he regularly scheduled, with topics, dates, and sources of pro- 
grams set up for a semester or year, or they may be arranged to meet 
emerging needs and changing cooditions. Assembly programs may be 
used as formal auditorium periods for administrative announcements or 
direct instruction, for informal instruction, for entertainment, or for shar- 
mg with larger groups the work of coe class or special-mreresi group. 

Your professional prepancton and your consideration of the major 
values of assembly programs enable you to determine which types of 
assembly are most desirable and justifiable. Your experience with the 
whole school program of the building in which you are working will 
Indicate the type of assembly which is being emphasized. By working 
toward the major educational value through the preent practice of the 
school, you will be able to make real contributions to the assembly pro- 
gram and to your otvn growth as 3 teacher. 

Regularly Scheduled Asietnlilies. Increasing numbers of elementary 
schools, recognizing the educational significance of assemblies, are dig- 
nifying them by providing adequate time and by establishing assembly 
schedules for the full school year. Advance scheduling enables the children 
to share the opportuiuties and responsibilities and to more efficiently plan, 
prepare, and carry out the various parts of the programs. A major advan- 
tage of regular scheduling is the opportunity afforded classroom groups 
to develop assembly programs out of their class enterprises. Such schedul- 
ing, however, does not eliminate or discourage volunteer programs, spe- 
cif assemblies, or home-room programs. 

Whether the schedule has been arranged by the principal in consolca- 
tion with the staff, by a committee of teachers, or by a joint committee 
of principal, teachers, and children, it will be posted on the official bulletin 
board and probably in your room. "ITie assembly schedule may look much 
like the following sample; 
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TENTATIVE ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE 


Friday Moniings, 9:3O-i0:i5 


Sept. 1 6— Preventing Fires in the Fall 
Sept. J j— Our Summer Fun 
Sept. 30— Enjoj-ing the Conntj’ Fair 
Oct. 7-'nie*Safcty Pauol at WotV 
Oct. 1.4— To Be Announced 
Oct. :i-SongsWeUketoSing 

Miss Smith, Leader 
Oct. 30— Hallowe’en Play 
KoT. 6— Our Nature CoUections 
Nov. 13-Books M’c Enjoy 
Nov. in— Fair Play 


—Grade 6 
—Grade! 

—Alrv. ^V^lianls 

—Boys and Gitls of the Patrol Odd 
-AB^ Grades 


—Grade 3 
— All Grades 
—Grade 4 

—Team (^pcrins. Grades 4, 5, 6- 


All the children should go to every all-school assembly. Assemblies 
should appeal to all the children, both the audience and those presenting 
the program, since they arc designed primarily as so c ial isi ng influence 
and for promoting mntual tmderstaodjng and appreciation. UTien audi- 
torium facilities are inadequate, it b sometimes necessary to separate the 
children Into se\ eral groups. In these cases, the contnbuting group repeal* 
its program. 

In preparing your program you need to keep in mind the size and age 
of the audience. Do not make the mbuke of trying to get your group, v 
they are older children, to “talk down” to the younger children in the 
audience, or w orry that the older children may be an unsjTrpathctic aodi* 
cocc for your very’ young group. U the program de\-clops from the 
purposes and actisitics of the children giving iL if they have entered into 
its planning, arc relaacd and enjoy presenting it, the children in the 
audience will be syTupatheticplIy responsive. 

There arc several ways in which you may help your group be an 
effective audience. Time should be provided immedmely before going to 
the assembly to help children get into the spint of the program which C 
to follow . In helping children become a more effective audience, you may 
guide the pre-assembly discussion with provocathc questions: 

I. Reyins stjnJjrJi of anrmHy hehrTtor. “When should we talk to oor 
neighbors’" "l^Tiy is loud talking undesirable’" “WTien should we sp" 
pUud’” “How should we appbud’" “How should wc find and take out 

j. BuiU baekzrovr^ for tkt frogrjm to he pretemed. “What do you think 
the ptogram will be about’" “Wfw b this program bemg gv-en now’ 
“'kny are fires more easily surted in the taB}" “kkliat do wc already 
know about fires’" 

3. I'rtpere ibe group for hacUigent htterufig and auJtenee parrietpation- 
“What do you thmk they may tell w about presenting fires’" “Ho* 
might the group present 10 program?" 
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To take time immediately follotnng a program for discussion is an 
integral part of the total assembly procedure. After returning to your 
room from the program on fire prevention, for example, you may: 

I. Consider what has been appreciated, enjoyed, (earned. "What did you 
like about the program?” “Whac did they do particularly well’” “Did 
they do what we expected^" “What new iaeos chd we get?” "How can we 
use the ideas that we gained through the progtam’’’ 
a. Decide ways of cortveying appreciaiton. “How shall we tell the group we 
liked their program^" "Shalt we write a letter or send a committee to 
emress thanks? " “What materials do we have on fire prevention that we 
might share with them?" “How shall we get the letter written’” or 
“What do we want the committee to tell the group’" 
j. Analyze the perfomeenee consmtetrvely. “What did we learn that might 
help us in giving assembly prt^tams?" “\Miat did they do to make it easy 
for us to hear what was said’" "Cuuld we understand the explanations’” 
“How were the illustrations helpful’" "WTiat did thej' do to make their 
program interesting’” “How did they bring the program to a close’” 

4. Appraise endienee behavior. “Were our standards of behavior suitable 
for today’s program’” "Did we behave as well as wc know how’” "Did 
the whole audience help the people giving the program?" “How can 
we help $Qme of the other children in the audience to change the way 
they act during assembly pre^rams’” 

Direuss leads to fimher iJeat md aethities. “How can we use what we 
learned today?” “Why do you tjuestioQ what was said in the program 
today?" “How can we find out what is right?” “How can we help with 
fire prevention in our community?” 

AssmbUes for Special Events. Numerous special events, such as Hal- 
lowe’en, Book Week, Christmas, and Aibor Day, are frequently com- 
memorated by assembly programs. In some cases home-rooms accept 
responsibility for various special programs as part of their share of regu- 
larly schedided assemblies. Sometimes special programs are the result of 
the coordinated efforts of several rooms— playlets, songs, and readings in 
a Christmas program, for example. In other cases special-interest groups 
may present programs, such as the Choral dub during Music Week or the 
Safety Patrol during Safety Week, Occasionally, outside speakers may 
be invited to contribute to the program, as a fireman during Fire Pre- 
vention Week or a librarian daring Book Week. These examples arc not 
intended to suggest that a major portion of the total assembly schedule 
should be organized around ‘Special" events. Since vital education does 
not emphasize any important learning for only one week of the school 
year, many of these “special weeks” and other commemorarivc occasions 
can weD be /gnev^ed. 

If your room has accepted responsiMityfor preparing and presenting an 
assembly program celebrating a special event, ^e ongoing activities of the 
room axe sure to be affected. Under yonr guidance the children will agree 
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npon the content of the program and way's of presenting it. In some cases 
preparation of the program may be included as a related phase of ^ 
broad unit or introduced into sub|ecc correlations. In subject-centered 
schools it is possible to utilize the program preparation to vitalac 
motivate regular work: measurit^ the stage for scenery; writing the senpt, 
editing and rewriting parts to be read or spoken; reading widely for 
selection of material Time will be required for preparing programs. 
Rather than modify all parts of the day, it is usually better to take one 
portion of the daily schedule for preparadon-perhaps the free-choice 
period, the art period, or language-arts tunc. This keeps at a minimum the 
disrupdons caused by program preparadon. 

Regardless of the type of curriculum in your school yo“ 
every effort to see that energy, time, and materials spent in preparauon 
for the program are not wasted educadonally. Ideally, when room groujB 
accept responsibility for special-day programs, the contribudon should 
grow out of on-going school experiences. For example, a program for 
Arbor Day would very easily develop from the accumulated science 
leanungs of the various room groups. In that way the preparadon would 
be a regular part of the work of your group. The presenution of the 
program, being simply an addidonal aspect of the culminating aedviries of 
their broad unit, a reorganizadon of learnings from the corr^rion of two 
or more subjects, or a report rebted to topics studied in geography class, 
would serve to accentuate the on-going quab’ty of the children’s wort ^ 

Program vithin Home Rooms. The possibilides for programs within 
the home room are almost limidess. However, for general discussion, they 
may be designated as of three kinds: small groups within the room pre- 
senting a program for their classmates; special-interest groups sharing some 
aspect of their work; the entire room-group presenting a program fo^ 
another room group. Each of these Linds of home-room programs may 
affect your work in the whole school It may be necessarj' or advisable to 
change schedules, adjust appointments, or secure the cooperation or par- 
ticipation of other staff members. 

The home-room program is less demanding than one prepared for pres- 
entation before the entire school Infonnahty is one of its greatest 
values. It famishes more frequent opportunity for children to participate 
in giving programs and expenencing audience relationships. The friendly 
atmosphere of the peer group raconrages freedom of self-expression. Play- 
lets, skits, or dramatic readings, presented for an mnniate room group, 
provide good preparation for taking part in larger programs. Other values 
of home-room programs of all three lands include the friendly exchange 
of suggestions and enudsms, increased mutual appreciauon by children of 
their abilities, and the oppomnuties for spontaneous, impromptu sharing 
of simple programs growing out of classroom work. 
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Important learnings arc potentially inherent in preparir^ and presenting 
programs in the room. There art possibilities for vitalizing sharing «- 
periences. For example, from the language-arts work of older children 
may come dramatizations of episodes from favorite books, interpretative 
oral readings, radio skits, original stories. For younger children, acting out 
a simple story they have read or which has been read to them, informal 
dramatizations of “hcre-and-now” experiences, or playing one group of 
instruments from the rhythm band may be appropriate at certain times. 
Presenting programs to each other within their home room provides an 
excellent opportunity for children to improve their audience behavior. 
The small size of the audience enables you to intemipt the program in- 
formally, without creating a scene, to discuss inappropriate behavior as it 
occurs. Encouraging the shy child to enter programs, while tactfully 
restraining the aggressive one, will enable you to provide for every child 
to share In presenting programs from time to time. 

Questions of what is of interest to the other children in the room, what 
is worthwhile, and the extent of preparation necessary tvill arise. The 
children's interest in making their presenution effective will bring ques- 
tions of costuming and sta^g. In general, your most satisfactory approach 
to these considerations is that, in &e$e informal, more intimate situations, 
only very simple properties are necessary. A cleared space at the end of 
the room will serve as a stage, a single feather pinned behind a collar can 
make an Indian, a board or chair laid dat may serve as a ship. In helping 
young children prepare programs for their room group, you may work 
drst with the group as a whole, agreeing upon the central idea, organizing 
suggestions, and selecting characters. What few rehearsals there are may 
take place during free-choice periods or svhen the other children are 
workmg ac their seats. Frequendy, in the low'cr grades, no rehearsal is 
necessary or desirable. 77ic enore gronp «»Mrks cue the ides, soggesa 
characters and lines, and enjoys o6ser»'ing their program develop. With 
older children you may work much *$ you do with committees preparing 
reports c-xcept that setting up the program provides greater recognition 
of the dramatic quality of the experience. 

Programs presented by special-interest groups arc bkely to arise from 
interests or hobbies held in common by a few children. One of your 
problems may be to avoid over-emphasis or unwarranted recognition of 
these groups, to the neglect of other cduldtcn. For example, your group of 
older children may include a girls’ trio, a harmonica sextet, or a group of 
skillful whutlers. Special interests of children at the early-elemcncary level 
may include modeling familur ammals, putting together model airplanes, 
and collecting dolls, miniatures, or stones. You will wish to encourage 
special interests and recognize uiuque abilities of children by providing 
time for the various groups to present simple programs to the other chil- 
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dren in the room. Interspersed bctwxen such presentations, opportuniues 
should be provided for other children, ladcing such spcdal accomplish- 
ments, to prepare and present programs. Your chief problem may be to 
help these children identify and improve their unique abilities or develop 
specbl interests. It is not neccssaiy, of course, for the contributions of 
special-inrcrest groups to relate directly to the clasroom svork. Such 
interesting divenions arc relaxing and educative for the whole group- 
However, you \\ ill need to use judgment about the repetition of particular 
programs. A first program is welcome because the group wishes to share 
and their feUous arc interested in the group's special inrercst and accom- 
plishments. Addiuonal programs from the same group may be given 
because they contribute to ongoing work or because of the special request 
of most of the children. Usually, programs of this type should be relatively 
brief. 

When children have gained significant learnings and satisfactions from 
a particular experience, they frequently wish to share it with etheis. The 
consideration of what is appropriate for such sharing is one with which 
you can help the children. Dramatization of the story of Unit Bed Heo 
or of the episode of Jim Hawkins in the apple barrel might be suitable 
for sharing with another room. Dnwings of w hat was seen at the park or 
reports oa forms of early transportation might be equally effective. Ex- 
hibits of haadwork, displays of coUecrions, and the results of science 
experiments such as comparing milk-fed chickens with those drinking 
ofdy water are often more suiuble than reading written reports or giving 
tedtadons. Other problems to be met include: deciding what other grade 
or room group would be iuteresred, extending the invindoa, agretiag 
upon a mutually satisfactory time for the program, and arranging fcf 
seating. 

^Vhile you must not dimst children into an audience situation before 
the participators are ready, the prepmtoiy efforts should be kept within 
reasonable bounds. Moreover, it requires judgment on your part to 
utilize only appropriate times for getting the children ready. It is also 
worth thoughtful pUnrur^ of what is to go on during preparation for a 
program, so that some cl^drcQ arc not at loose ends or wandering anw- 
Icssly around while others are making final arrangements. 

Programs for Parents. Children's programs for parents usually should be 
organized within home-rooms. Justifiable purposes of such programs art; 

1 . To interpret tbe work of the school 

a. To share children’s leaiuiags with their parents 

3 . To provide opportamties for parents to observe the social development 
of their diildieu 

4 . To help parents appreciate die effoits involved in euidins and leaching 

their children “ 
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5. To furnish a setting in which parents may gain better perspective of 
their children’s relative abilities and adiievcments 

fi. To create an mterest in the all-around development of their children 

7. To provide opportunity for parents to become better acquainted with 
each other and with the teacher. 

These purposes are more readily achieved in home-room pre^mms than 
in all-school assemblies. The home-room parents are a small and potentially 
intimate and cohesive group. They have the common interest of having 
their children in the same rotun-group with the same teaeherj they feel 
themselves part of that group. limits who participate as audiences for 
home-room programs gain a greater appreebtion of the atmosphere in 
which their children live at sdtool and a greater feeling of belongingness 
in their children's educational ventures. 

Occasionally the mistalte is made of developing the overly elaborate, 
artificial, or stcreoty'ped program with sweet or preachy selections, highly 
technical presentations, or meamngless agglomerations of recitals, skits, 
and songs. Unfortunately, these occasions are sometimes used as oppomini' 
ties to indoctrinate or obviously instruct parents. It is a dim-witted patent 
indeed who cannot sec that his child is being used, and many parents 
resent this as exploitation. Even more prevalent is the tendency to strain 
artificially to develop highly encertammg programs for parents. Some- 
times, in order to impress parents, teachers attempt to produce programs 
beyond the comprehetbion of the children. Usually, the greater the efi’orts 
in any of these directions the more dismal the failure. Parents avant and 
need to know what the school is doing in its regular work, how the 
children arc going about the business of bving, learning, and playing to- 
gether at school Cluldren can best convey this evidence when they are 
naturally and comfonably sharing materials which ate meaningful to them. 

The programs should be centered about topics on which children ate 
working. Suitable programs may be developed as: 

1. CuJminathig activities of a broad umt of tsork. The children may arrange 
displays of their work, such as chans, pictures, models, give demonstrations 
of processes, present reports of dieir research and findings. 

a. Drmtaihjthns of a favorite story or onginat idea. The children may 
present their terstons ol stceies read, adapt scenes from tarious bools; develop 
original plots. These might be presented as a series of informal unmtmorbed 
dramatizations, productions of pbys written by the children, interpretative 
oral reading. 

3. Sharing of tke creathe vork of children. Representative selections of 
written creations may be offered by the children, including poems, short 
stories, descriptive sketches, and infonnal essay's. Other forms of creative 
work which may be shared arc: roUcr-bos movies, puppet shosvs, interpre- 
tations of murals, friezes, and pictures, explanations of clay figures, ongmaJ 
rhjxhms and dsnees. 
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4. Prestntatiom of accompUihments in special areas of the curnculvm. The 
children as a whole group, or as sereral smaller groups, may organize ana 
present physical-education ictiwides such as folk-dances, nuno, singing 
group games; songs and instrumental selections from music; demonsiran 
and experiments from science; inaterials illustrating mathematical concepts. 

5. Evaluations of mportant aeeomplisktttents. In this type of program the 
children share their evaluations of their sdwol work over a given penod 0 
rimp , a month, six-weeks period, semester, or year. The children review meu 
purposes, present evidence of improvements and accomplishments, and stuK 
conclusions from their appraisals. To do this, they might ^ 

written expression; handwriting; records of reading or physical developm . 
examples of creative work; experience reading chans; anecdotal apprais 
group behavior; and the like. 

6. Celehraiions of special oeeasiom. Oecasionallv, on special daj's, 
children may invite their parents to celebrate with meim Arbor Day may 
observed through utilizing the children’s experiences in nature study an 
science. For Hallowe’en, community folk-lore and traditional customs m^ 
furnish the basis for a series of playlets. For Lincoln's Birthday', aneroo 
about his youth, hterary selections, and biographical sketches might be p^ 
sented Parents* visiting day, Mother’s Day. and Father’s Day may be suitsDiy 
recognized through progntm which emphasize appreciarions and 
standing of what Mother and Father contribute to me children and to tne 
school. 


With some guidance from the teacher, the judgment of the children 
can usually be trusted in selecting, organizing, and presenting matenri 
in programs for their parents. The artificiality, sham, and stage fngW 
sometimes associated with these prt^rams result from the teacher’s feel- 
ing of pressure to ’’put on a good show.” 

It is unwise to undertake all-school assembbes for parents at frequerrt 
intervals during the year. One such program for the year or one eacn 
semester should be s^cient. In some schools Christmas is an appropriate 


time. Too much emphasis on complicated scenery, elaborate pageantry, 
and abstract religious concepts should be avoided. Toxvard the end of 
the year, programs may be used to show the children’s experiences and 
accomplishments. A strong reason for reducing the number of all-school 
programs for parents k the difficulty of providing for many children to 
take part. Each parent comes primarily to see his child’s contribution, 
not to see a few champions perform. In home-room programs it is possible 
to protide that every cWld has a respectable part. 

Your PrepuTation for Prograrm. In preparing for a program, the pur- 
poses, needs, and interests of the children are considered in relation to the 
occasion. Furthermore, the educational and cultural level of the conunumty 


should be considered in choosing the kmd of program and in selecting 
the form of presentation. Planning periods arc devoted to prcbininary 
exploration of ideas and resooms. In the later-elementary grades, com- 
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mittce nay be set op to secure needed inJormarion, investigate possibili- 
ties, work our special parts of the pn^rsm, and secure or make needed 
properties. In the carly-elcmeatary grades, the teacher will more directly 
coordinate the children’s preparation. 

As preparations for the program pK^ess, you are suggesting, guiding, 
encouraging, and helpingr “^Vould the step-bdder serve as a mast for 
theJook-ouf foch'mb^” “Have you diot^ftco/ using papier-m^cW models 
rather than drawing pictures^” ‘That display is teking shape splendidly, 
John!” ‘Til hold the paper, Ann, while you pin it.” Vou are carefully 
observing the children's use of infonrntion, materials, and resources; “Are 
you sure that the propeilor was invented by an Englishman*” “Who was 
he?” “How may these railroad posters help?” “Arc you certain that Mr. 
Williams has agreed to talk about locomotives in our program for the 
fourth grade?” You point out difRcultics and altemitivcs, recall agreed- 
upon purposes, arrange for needed rehearsals, and provide for pre- 
program evaluation. 

One of your major responsibilities is keeping these activities in propor- 
tion to other aspects of the daily schedule of school living. As far as possi- 
ble, the cluldren's normal learnings should proceed. At times, however, 
it may be necessar)* to give over the greater pan of several days to final 
preparation for a special program. You need to be realistic about children’s 
needs. The program is not imporont enough to neglect play periods, test 
time, toilet ncccb, or mid-moming lunch. Nor should perfection in pre- 
sentation be prized above comtderacion of the health needs of children in 
terms of fatl^c, ners'ous tension, and undue worry or fear. Those children 
not having speaking parts, if it is unpossiblc to include all, need your 
attention and help in feeling wanted, in having important responsibOiiies 
in preparing the pre^ram, and in having their contributions recognized. 
Everj' cWId should feel that it is "our program.” 

In planning and carrying through a program, the beginm'ng and ending 
are especially important Qiildrcn should Icam to prepare programs that 
have easy, natural beginnings; that avoid a dead-level sameness; that work 
through, svithout trading off, to a definite, satisfying ending. Occasionally, 
with young children, you may introduce die program yourself, welcoming 
the parents, giving a brief over-view of what the children and you have 
been doing together at school, and explaining the types of w'ork the chil- 
dren plan to share. The program may end very naturally with a few 
summarizing remarks by one of the chiidicn. These remarks might include 
a re-statcmcnt of what they had inrended to do, and an eipresion of 
appreciation to the visitors for confing. Trite verses, cute speeches, or 
monotonous all-voice statements in onison are rwt fitting endings. With 
your guidance, older children can phm and carry through an interesting, 
effective, and dramatic beginning and conclusion- 
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The following guides may be helpful in avoiding pitfalls as you work 
to prepare a program for an assembly, a home-room group, or parents. 
The program should: 

I. Reflect the educational emphasis of the school 

а. Be educational as well as cntemIntRg. 

j. Use the accomplishments and ideas of the children. 

4. Represent the work of the children. 

5. Interpret the abilities and interests of the children. 

б. Include titose children who need the experience. 

7. Avoid “typing” individual children in certain roles. 

8. Be held within reasonable time limits for the manirity of the children. 

9. Be free from unwholesome pressure. 

10. Avoid extensive rote memorization, in favor of informal choice of 
words. 

II. Avoid elaborate preparation. 

u. Be carefully appraised before and after presentation. 

13. Contribute to the educational development and social maturity of the 
children. 

Above all, the program should be childlike, warm and friendly m 
feeling, natural in communication, unhurried in presentation, and de- 
veloped in the expectation of a ^mpathetic audience. 

SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 

Modem elementary schools utilize several kinds of publications to 
foster children’s interests in creative writing, to contribute to school 
morale, and to stimulate public interest in the development of children s 
abilities in writing. Some schoob use school or room newspapers; otheB 
favor the literary magazine, or pamphlets and booklets. These publications 
arc appropriately inexpensive, informal, and child-like, simple in format 
and design, and genumely representative of children’s own work. Such 
school publications frequently pve the student teacher stimulating ex- 
periences in working with children in the whole school program and, svith 
Lttic added burden, give him insight into how pubhcation pohcies and 
procedures are practically handled in an elementary school 

Guiding Vnneiples for School PublieatiOTtf. You are, of course, con- 
cerned that your efforts be well-spent in your work with the publications 
of the school Doing indisddual jobs in a piecemeal fashion may “get out 
the paper” and thus meet the responsibility of the moment, but contnbute 
little to youi understanding of the educational possibilities of the school 
paper or magazme. The effectiveness of school pubbcations as educanve 
instruments depends in large measure upon the purposes they are expected 
to achieve. Full realization of their constructive influence results from 
consistent appbeation of sound educational principles. For the production 
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of school publications, here are some guides that may prove helpful The 
publications of a modem clementaiy school should: 

I. Provide outlet for cluldren's creative writing. 

j. Be honestly representative of the children’s work in content and pro- 
duction. 

j. Provide rccognirion for children’s efforts and accomplishments. 

4. Help children establish and taise tlt^ own standaros of written ex- 
pression, 

j. Provide experiences in consemooa of nurerials and efliclency of pro- 
duction. 

6. Interpret and disseminate news of school activities. 

7. Contribute ro the coordination of the varied aaivities of the school. 

8. Interpret indirectly the educational program of the school to the chil- 
dren, staff, and supporting community. 

9. Be read in school by the children. 

10. Arouse children's interests and solicit their cooperation in relation to 
specific school problems. 

11. Be realistic in total size and in length of individual contributions. 

tz. Be free or inexpensive in cost. 

13. Be attractive in appearance, neat, and legible. 

14. Give recognition for individual and group contributions. 

t j. Avoid rivalry and unrealistic standards of joumalisuc perfection. 

16. Be supervised by a responsible $uff member. 

It Is hardly necessary co sa^ thacyou will need to shape your activities 
80 that these principles contmually operate. Whether conferring with a 
child on a poem he is writing, working on the room news in bnguage-arts 
period, or assisting the sponsor examine page-proof, you will sensitively 
recognize children's efforts. “This shows that )’Ou have been working on 
the idea, Tony." You will carrj' these principles into your work with 
arithmetic and science, as well as the ar^ so that interesting experiences 
in those branches may be reflected in the publication. "Sally, your illustra- 
tion of what fractions mean fe a fine idea to offer for the sdiooJ paper." 
You will utilize the influence of the school paper to further children’s 
interests and raise their standartt. “Is out trip to the housing project new's 
that should be shared with otbcis^" 

Time must be provided for producing and using school publications. 
In reference to a school newspaper, for example, this means the planning 
of a time for the children ro wUect news, to edit their room news, to read 
their papers W’hen they receive them. Plans must also be made for lively 
discussions of the editorials and of significant, controversial, or surprising 
news items, for the enjoyment of poems and essaj-s, and for laughter over 
the joke column. 

Direct Respottsibihty for AU-sc^l Publications. You may have a major 
responsibility for the school publication If you arc doing student-reacfung 
in a self-contained classroom where the school paper produced, io a 
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building having an all-school publications staff of w hich your critic teacher 
is sponsor, in a home-room which alternates with other home-rooms in 
producing successive issues. The general plan of publication, including 
sponsorship, frequency of issue, tide, size, financing, and production 
details, will have been established by the regular staff. Your contribution 
lies chiefly in understanding and adjusting to that plan and foUotnng 
die guiding principles in helping achieve the purposes the staff has ac- 
cepted- In some cases it may be possMe that the student teacher's fresh 
vietvpoint may result in the discovety of additional wa)’S of utilizing the 
educational opportunities of the publication. 

When your home-room has the major responsibilitj', your critic teacher 
has probably already established a staff. If not, or if new staff members 
put out each issue, you may help the children agree upon the duties and 
responsibilities of the various positions such as editor, assistant editors for 
various departments or sections, business manager, reporters, copy readers, 
printers, and so on. You will guide children in the election of staff members 
on the basis of reliabilitj- and sincerity rather than primarily upon aca- 
demic ability or literary talent. Problems of developing a balanced content 
include consideration of the relative emphasis upon ediroiials, literary 
contributions, cartoons and sketches, home-room neu-s. sports, personal 
hems, club activities, and homor. Material may be collected by coSpera- 
rion of yotir staff with reporters from other home-rooms or school or- 
ganizations. A good plan U for each home-room to participate by hating 
its ovm reporters collect and edit its contributions. 

Appropriate recognition of contributions must be considered. To arouse 
and hold interest in the publication, as well as to utilize its motivating in- 
fluences, many teachers follow the policy of using as many childrens 
names as possible. To do tWs, everything is signed: editorials, news notes, 
literary offerings, club reports, even jokes. A goal of cvety child’s name 
in the paper at least once a year is a worthy one and, unless the school is 
very large indeed, may be achieved without descending to a level of mere 
gossip, without sacrlfldi^ journalistic quality, and without encouragmg 
competitive pubbdty-seeki^ among the chddrca Ir is of continuing oa- 
portance to emphasize “our group” and to highlight the work and 
contributions of the children as social groups. Reports of club tvork, 
home-room studies, experiments, trips, and even editorials and essays may 
carry group signatures such as ‘Tatro! Qub,” “Third Grade,” “A Group 
of School Gtizens.” You can guide the editorial staff m balancing content 
bemeen signed mdividnal contributions and group productions. 

Editorial responsibilides coastiOire another aspect of pubh'caaon need- 
ing attention. The editor and his assetanB decide the proportionate space 
to be allotted each secoon. Thty then select and edit available materials 
and arrange the content according to the number of pages, columns. 
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or lines a\'ailable. The children must consider the placement of items 
for appearance as well as function, the arrangement of cartoons and draw- 
ings, and decorative touches. In school publications readabibty b es- 
pecially important. Headings must be concrete and simple rather than 
sophisticated and subtle. News items must express ideas in a clear, under- 
standable style in brief space wirir emphasis on sharing information. Above 
all, the material should be appropriate for the wide range of abilities of 
young readers. 

The staff will also need guidance concerning production details. Such 
details include securing supplies, making up master copies, printing and 
assembling, distributing, and keeping financial records. The total amount 
of paper, stencils or duplicator sheets, ink, staples, and other supplies must 
be computed. The preparation of clear copy with even margins on both 
sides of columns, the use of a stylus for drawings, plastic lettering guides 
for headlines, and particularly the use of any kind of duplicating machine 
require neat, correct work. Assembling and dbiributing afford oppottum- 
tics for all children to participate. Final copy must be approved by adult 
sponsore and advisers. However, original preparation, arrangement into 
a “dummy” form, and proof-reading should be done by the children with 
feelings of responsibility. 

Since the publication is a school enterprise, time should be provided 
at school for the preparation of material Your daily schedule most be 
arranged accordingly, if educational values are to be realized. The grudg- 
ing allowance of limited time for hasty work soon lulls enthusiasm and 
lowers quality. It is advisable to provide special periods in the weekly 
schedule for publiation work, including regular mecrings of the staff. 
Additional time may be secured from independent work and free-choice 
periods. Much of the discussion concerning publications, the creative 
writing, and the selecting of materials are functional language-arts ex- 
periences. The writing of editorials, drawing cartoons, making a trip to 
a newspaper plant, and the establishing of editorial policies draw upon and 
vitalize social learnings. Determining costs, estimating circulation, handling 
money, and keeping accounts demand mathematics understandings and 
skills. Illustrating, lettering, and designing arc functional exprissiom of 
an. 

The children must know and feel that the publication is theirs in fact 
as well as in name. This is a crucial matter. It determines whether the 
publication is an end in itself or an insmimcnc for learning by the children, 
if you are to avoid being a taskmaster or a workhorse, j'ou must con- 
tinually remember that your role is to suggest, adrue, and direct, rather 
than command or do the actual uvrk yourself. IVork with the staff, shaft 
responsibility, help children leam, be toJewnt of mistakes, and temper 
criticism. 
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Contributing Responsibility for PuMication. There arc many for 
j-ou to conenfaure to the success of the school publication ivhen it is not 
the direct responsibility’ of y’our home-room group. Continuing oppor- 
tunities may be found for building recognition of the publication as an 
important school product. Spedfically, y'ou may help by’ making a happy 
occasion of receiving copies In your home room, by providing time for 
the children to read their copies, and by guiding cnrical reading and 
thoughtful discussion of the content. You may influence children to 
deselop respect and feel pride in their school publication and encourage 
them to take their copies home. In this w ay parents, too, may' gain greater 
insight into the work of the schooL 
^Vhcn news and other types of contributions from your room are to 
be prepared, y’ou will need to decide when this work is to be done. It may 
be done during a period set aside specifically for thb job, during language- 
arts period, or at a free-choice time. If your home room has a roDting or 
permanent staff which collects material for transmission to the regular 
publications staff, you may assist with the election of members, guide 
the children as they select and edit materials to represent their room, and 
read the final copy before it b released. You will encourage indiridu^ 
small groups, and the group as a whole to create poems, essays, and stones 
to offer for publicarion. 

The selecting of materials to be submitted for publication deserves care- 
ful consideraQoo. Of course, the group will compliment indisndual chil- 
dren for good work well done. You will also give special attenooa to 
individuals who need recognition and encouragement. Tactful guidance 
will be needed in softenir^ and eliminating children’s negative crindsms 
of each others’ contributions, in developing sufficient confidence and 
trust in the less mature children that they will venture to write, and in 
finding somcthii^ good in even the poorest efforts “You will want to w ork 
on your openii^ sentences and smooth up that last part, John.” “Your 
second pragraph reads rather well, Mary. Try’ to make the rest as good." 
Such comments give John and Mary assurance that they' have something 
on which to build. 

There may be need to help the children gain pcrspecove on their 
relative posidon in the school as a whole. They must not expect dispropor- 
tionate recognition in the school’s pnblication nor should they be dis- 
appointed at the spec given them. Yon will abo work to achieve a happy 
balance in the use of tlw publication as a motivatinT influence. Some chil- 
dren, more dian odiers, need the recognition of havin'^ a contribution 
published. But raising unrealistic hopes of having materials published 
or dangling before children the piocnise of publication as a means of get- 
nag them to wnte at their best lenri may be insidious techniques which 
defeat their own ends. The enjoyment of selections from the publication. 
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with the coroUiiy understanding rfiat "diildren in our school” wrote these, 
carries its o\vn encouraging influence without belaboring the idea or 
perverting the motives. 

Developing a Home^room Publication. In addition to the all-school 
publication, or as a substitute for it if your school has no publication, you 
may encourage your children to develop an informal home-room periodi- 
ta). An example of this is the home-rooni newspaper. In the early grades 
this often is used as part of the experience-reading program. The sharing 
period includes “news” of events that arc significant to the children 
sharing them. Such news may range from “We have kittens, six of 'em,” 
to “I brought this pumpkin from Grandpa’s farm." The teacher helps the 
children to re-phrase their statements to nuke them direct, rhythmical, 
and sequential for easier reading, and writes them as short sentences on the 
chalkboard. Sometimes teachers regularly develop “daily news” with 
their groups. An c-vamplc of tfus type of publication is; 

Today’s News 

Today is Tuesday, February sj. 

It is snowine. 

Tony brought two goldfish this morning. 

They are swimming in their bowl. 

Slaty’s aunt is coming this afternoon. 

She wili read us some stories. 

Thij “netvs" becomes functional reading material for the children. It may 
also be copied by the children to take home. 

Older children can publish a newspaper that resembles the all-school 
publication. Such a paper may be muitigraphed or otherwise duplicated 
for weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly distribution. News may be collected 
daily for later selection and editing. Creative work of children, reports of 
their work in various subjects or unit activities, and other suitable material 
would be gathered periodically to be considered for inclusion in successive 
issues. The home-room paper is an excellent means of promoting group 
morale since all of the children in the room may feel directly responsible 
for and take part in producing “thrir” paper. Moreover, the children 
tvould have wider opportunity for pubbntion. Such a publication pro- 
rides cxcellenc oppominides for all phases of language-arts learnings. 

Whether your room has a direct or contributing responsibility for an 
all-school publication or whether you have a home-room paper, you wiU 
work closely with your critic teacher in carrying on the work related to 
it. He can help you to relate effectively the publication work with other 
phases of the children’s activities to achieve better integration of learning 
as well as to sharpen your perception of the role of publications in the 
whole-school program. 
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Preparation for democratic citizenship and the development of reponsi- 
ble self-direction are certainly two interrelated objectives of the ele- 
mentary school Since it is illogical and unrealistic to expect cMdren to 
accept ideals or develop practices contrary to those which they live, these 
objectives can be reached only as children arc citizens of their school 
share in the responsibility for its operation. For these reasons the pnnap e 
of child participation in school government is widely accepted in e e- 
mentary schools. In some cases, it is true, the student participation is more 
form than fact in that its objective is administrative efficiency and teacher 
convenience rather than the education of the children in cooperauve sc 
direction. In the main, however, modem elementarj' schools are endeavor 
ing to proinde experiences for children in democratic processes of group 
living, with opportonities to participate in determining policiw and to 
accept responsibility for seeing that agreements arc put into acnon- 
In these processes of group Unng, schools differ in organizational prac- 
tices. Some schools establish student councils. Other schools adapt me 
town-meeting plan. Many schools use child guides or some other 
sirable modification of a monitor ^em. Each of these will be discusse 
in the following sections, wih emphasis upon your adjustment to the 
practices followed in the school where you arc domg your student 
ing and upon ways in which yon may contribute to the success of th 
organization. , 

The Student Council. You realize, of course, that the school staff tame 
than the cHldren bear official responsibility. Hence tiie student coondl B 
not a “cMld government” of the school but rather a means of educating 
children in the meaning and procedures of group living and social coniro 
The student council should not be charged with the management of t e 
school holdup court trials, or meting out punishments. The couned de^ 
with problems on the children’s IcveU of understanding, wthin me 
sphere of their concern, and with the solution of which they can take 
effective action. 

Over-all school policies such as the nature of the curriculuni, protno- 
tion, failure, grade-placement, and punishment are difficult enough for 
mature teachers. Such complex questions should not be placed upon the 
children for decision and action. The student council can serve as me 
focal point for many whole-school activities of the children. It can samp'® 
opinion, guide and coordinate childien's collections and campaigns, ^ 
in setting and raising standards of behavior, and assume responsibility lor 
various projects such as what to do with bicycles at school how to clinu' 
nate cutting across lawns on the way home, or how to celebrate Hallowc en 
at school 
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Membezship on stvdcnt councils is detcrrained in a variety of waj-s. 
The election of representatives by home-room groups is the soundest 
educational approach. Occasionally used bat less justifiable means of select- 
ing representaiives arc election by special clubs or by the school at lai^e, 
appointment by the faculty, or automatic membership on the basis of 
school record. In a few eases members are appomted by the chairmen of 
children’s organizations or by the school principal The student council 
always has a faculty sponsor wbo woris doscly with it, who guides riic 
council activity in such ss’ays that it is representative of the student body. 

If the scho^ in which you arc working has a student council, you 
may guide the pirticiparion of children in such activities as: 

I. f/earmg eottneil reports. The council may use ali-school assemblies for 
reportmg on its activities, expiiimng action talen, raising questions of policy, 
or seeking increased codperattoa from the school at large in carr^'ing out .a 
previously adopted plan. Members of the council may vvsit your home-room 
to make more specinc reporn, give detailed explanations, or secure the chi!' 
dim's opinions. In either case, your leadership will be needed in guiding the 
children to give the report or proposal a fair hearing and doe consideraaort 

a, Dhcustitig count'll prcpcich. FoDowing an assembly aj which the 
council presented an idea or soggened a plan, or following the visit of a council 
representative to your home room, tune will be newed to consider the 
proposals made. Such questions as how the plan will aSect the horne-room 
mup, what the ehiidten can do to help, and how the plan will help improve 
me school are typical of those the children w0l consider. 

3. Submitting problems to the eotmcll. From dme to time various children 
in the home room may taise questions or make proposals that are appropriate 
for council action. Reminding the larger children of the need to respect the 
smaller children's play area, suggesting suitable activities for before and after 
school, proposing appropriate behavior for children visidng other home rooms 
during recesses may be typical of the problems suggested. Such questions will 
require your guidance of the children’s discussioa The chddrea wili need 
your help in deciding whac proWenw and proposals to make to the councy, 
when and how to prerenc them, what explaoadons ro make in supporting their 
ideas. 

4. Folloviing through on eatmeil eetion. If the children are to respect their 
council and feel a genuine share in its responsibilities, the proposals and 
decisions of the council must not be aibittarily presented not dictatotiiUy 
carried out. You wiU need to provide opportunity for your children to 
examine critically their council policies, analyze carefully the arguments for 
and against their council’s decisions, and decide fairly how and the extent to 
which they are willing to follow their coundTs proposals The rights of the 
minority to speak freely and work against policy in an open, honest nutincr 
must be preserved. In fact, these riniations offer your best opportunity to 
reach open-mmdedness and tolerance of differing views. 

j. Electing council members. Any plan of selecting children for council 
mtjnbership, except direct appointment, offers oppominiw for cWldren in the 
various home rooms or organizarions ro consider criteria /or membersWp, pro- 
pose candidates, and discuss the qnalificatkuis desirable. Tact and under- 
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7. Utilize the services of the ^ides in appropriarc vnys. 

8. Direct home-room discussion of waj’s in which the children may help 
the guides svith their respomibifKies. 

9. Assist in the selection of individuals to serve as guides. 

10. Explain and interpret the work of the guides to the home-room gronp 
ana to other dtilJren when appraprure. 

11. Contribute to general tect^ttion of the contributions nude to riie 
school and the home room by the child guides. 

Regardless of the extent to -which you actively take part, you wBl have 
splendid opportunities to teach children the nature of government In the 
process of working w^th diildfcn you, too, will leam much about how 
school government can operate effectively, ^^'hethe^ your school has a 
student coundl, a junior town meeting, a child-guide plan, or some cotn- 
bimoon of these forms of child panidpation in the government of the 
school, the basic purposes arc the same. The child Im experience with 
dcmocrauc processes through whldi healthy attitudes are developed. Ideals 
arc inculcated. Habits of open-minded, fair, and Just action are encouraged. 
In matters of school go>efnmcnt, the elemental}* school can give chfldren 
experiences that are the essence of the spirit of’democnc}'. 

SatOOL RECREATTOS 

It would be difficult, indeed, to 6nd an elementary school in wWch the 
staff b not conscious of the important role of recreation b its ph)*sical, emo- 
tional, and soda] aspects. “AH work and no plav makes Jack a dull boy" 
is an axiom of age-old wbdom now recei\-bg further support from the 
scientific study of child learning. Not only must Icainbg be active. Learn- 
ing must also be satisfybg, or children mil not long pursue it willingly or 
w ell. In consequence, to acluevc a balanced program, teachers are encour- 
adnf' informal school parties and social events, and emphasizing the re- 
creative, liberating aspects of school life. In physical education the Prussian 
concept of mass drill and stem discipline b being disavowed b favor of 
lishrer and more active group games and free play. 

"children’s phjTical and so^ recreation has become recognized as 
a major responsibility of the elementary schooL Not only is it bclnded 
in official starements of aims but actual provision is made for achieving 
this goal through home-room schedules and the program of the school 
as a whole. You may effectively take part b play activities, boa-maral 
athletics, and social events of the sdiooi 

Dtsitable P/jy Activiues. A well organized phytical-edncation program 
in the modern elementan* school mchides regularly scheduled periods for 
sneaal instruction and ropen-ised play, brief relief periods, and nnassigned 
^y nme In large, adequately staffed schools, the physical-education spe- 
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cialist assumes primary respon^bili^' forgiving instruction in group games, 
dancing, athletic skills, and exerdses promoting muscular coordination. 
Schools not having such a special teacher sometimes allocate non-clasroom 
responsibilities among the staff so that one or more of the clissroom 
^chers serve as physical-education teachers also. In schools closely follow- 
ing the self-contained classroom plan, each home-room teacher assumes full 
charge of the physical-education and play activities of his group. The 
supervised-play periods may be under the direction of the phj'sical- 
cducaiion teacher, rotate among the classroom teachers, or be the joint 
responsibility of the staff, each of whom supervises his own group. No 
special c^anization is needed fot the relief periods since they are 
determined on the basis of the needs of individual classroom groups. Each 
teacher and Ws group simply “take a break" after a stretch of close, fa- 
tiguing work. Unassigned play times, including recess, the noon hour, and 
pcriotls before and after school, arc not highly organized. \VhiIe it is 
often desirable that a teacher be available to give genera! supervision and 
to solve problems that arise, the children arc allowed freedom to follow 
their own pUy interests. 

The ovcr-al) plan for phj’sical-education and play acriviries svill have 
already been established, but you may have responsibility for arranging 
the schedule for your home-room group within the u hole-school frame- 
work. In making your plans you will need to consider whether or not 
the stall includes a special teacher for pb^tical education and, if so, the 
time and extent of his work with your group. The size of the playground, 
its location and suitability for various types of pby activities, the avail- 
ability of a gymnasium, and the variety and amount of etjuipment all 
have a bearing upon what it is possible for you to do with your prt in 
the phj-sical-cducatjon program. The periods when other groups arc 
using the facilities must be considered as you arrange your schedule. In 
any case, you will provide a time for children to learn the stills Of dancing 
and games and a time for scmi-organizcd play under supervision. In the 
classroom you will watch for signs of restlessness and boredom, arranging 
a relief period with suitable acrivitics as the children’s needs indicate. You 
will also provide times for genuine free play. 

Scheduled Phytica! Eduathn. The regularly-scheduled period for 
phjtical education should be adjusted to the maturity level and needs 
of the children. Such adjustments include wlccring simple games and 
rhyiiims for younger children, more advanced games, exercises, and 
djjjrrs for older childrea ActtYe games should he provided when the 
children are alert; quieter activities when colds are prevalent. Speda! 
provisions must be made for weak, undemourished. or coovalMccnt chil- 
dren. Outdoor pby should be provided as frequently as possible. During 
seriously inclement weather, children have even greater need for active 
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phj'sical play and this must be provided indoors in some way. In addition 
to any requirements of the curriculum guide, the activities of this period 
may, on occasion, be coordinated with the instructional emphasis of the 
home-room program. For example, archeiy might be introduced to a 
group reading Robin Hood, or folk-dancing be enjoyed by children 
studying pioneers. 

In adjusting your work witii a regularly-scheduled period of physical 
education and supem'sed play, you will wort closely with the teacher in 
charge. If, as often happens, a student nujoring in physical education is 
doing his student teaching at the same time, you will lure much in com- 
mon and may render eadt other mutual asistancc. Howc\'cr, no matter 
u ho is in charge, you should frequently accompany your children during 
the period. The advantages of seeing and knowing children in the play 
situation greatly outweigh most of the jobs that could be done in the 
classroom during this time. In helping your children and in cooperating 
with the spedal teacher, you may have responsibility and oppottum'ty to: 

I. Ser\e as an active assistant to the physical-education specialist. 

а. Report the condiuoos of individual children «ho are under par physi- 
cally, emotionally upset, or socially maladjusted. 

3. ^courage the nmid, unceoaln individuals who need Vioral support.” 

4. Observe physical development, dexterity, reaction-time, and soda! 
adjustment of mdividuat children in physic^y-active situations. 

5. Follow up, in your supervUed-play ^nods, new games that have been 
taught 

б . Guide additional practice of exetdses, stunts, and games. 

7. Record accomplishments of duldreo in athletic skills. 

8 . Guide the supplementary reading of some children with reference to 
special physics-education teachings, such as physical fitness or the his- 
tory of games. 

9. Acqudnt the physical-education teacher with current emphases in other 
school work. 

10. Prepare alternative actividcs for those days when the plaj^ound or 
g^mnasum cannot be used. 

In self-contained classrooms, where the classroom teacher is responsible 
for the physical-education program, you may have opportunities to: 

I. Select games and exercises appropriate to the maturity levels of the 
children. 

a. Relate the orgaruzed instruction to the classroom work of the children. 

3. Teach children how to lead others and provide leadership experiences. 

4. games and ejerdses jo learns of the seasons, the weather, and 
the physical conditions of the cUldrea. 

j. Build, with the children, a file of fitvorite games, dances, and exercises. 

6. Adjust competiDon so that no diild is continually defeated, frustrated, 
or obviously a failure. 

7. Biiild ideals and habits of fair pby. 

8 Promote interest in activities wliidi will continue into adult recreation. 
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Brief Relief Periods. The relief periods should be planned for and pro- 
vided as needed. Young children should not be required to endure periods 
of physical inactivity longer than abouc twenty minutes. As they mature, 
they may engage in phj’sically passive pursuits for somewhat longer 
periods. However, children in Ac upper grades of the elementar)' school 
probably should not be required ro sit at reading, writing, and similar 
work longer than about forty nunotes wiAoot the relief of active physical 
exercise. 

In schools of an earlier day, relief periods of three to five minutes 
were quite necessary, as instruction emphasized the “skills and drills” at 
the expense of other aspects of child development. Essentially “reading 
school^” they held children for long periods at unnaturally quiet, close 
work. Poor light frequently added to the strain. In such schools, relief 
periods have fortunately been used to relax children and relieve Ae 
pressure. As used in such programs, children simply stood, took exercises 
or walked around, got a drink of water, and sat down again to more 
close work. 

In a modem program; relaxation is more naturally achieved through 
properly spaced recesses, a fiexible schedule, and a normal amount of 
conversation and movement about Ac room. However, when group work 
demands longer periods of time together, the wise teacher watches for 
signs of wandering attention, random movement, or tension, and provides 
momentary relaxation and relief after which the children come back 
refreshed to the work which they had been doing. You will tvsnt to be 
prepared for such needs which can be met through short periods of active 
play in the classroom, hallway, gymnasium, or out of doors. To assure 
yourself of having suitable games and play opportunities during these 
brief periods, you may: 

I. Develop a list of simple games which require only a few minutes, such 
as “donge-ball,” "Tot-aao-geese,'’ and running races. 

1. Collect games which may be played secntly, continuing from one period 
to the next, such as "ring-toss," "/ack-roclcs," “hop-scotch." 

3. Encourage casual recreation, such as use of swmgs, see-saws, parallel 
bars, tossing and catching balls. 

4. Build a list of games w^h can be played in confined spaces, such as 
“touch-tag,” "/dlovv-the-Ieader." and bean-bag games. 

5. Use the period for relaxing convetsauou and visiting among Ae children. 

6. Allow children simply ro rest, as individuals need ir. 

Supervised Play. Ordinarily, supervised play goes on in the r^Ttlarly 
scheduled physical-education periods. Sometimes certain days are set 
aside for this purpose. At other times, part of a given period is devoted to 
direct instruction and the remainder to free play. In supervised play times, 
children should have much freedom of action. You can jiistify such 
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freedom, of course, by educadomlly valid use of the time. Naturally, you 
will avoid “turning ’em loose to blow off steam" by getting into fights, 
damaging property, to “work off surplus energy" by peraecuting some 
one child, or to huddle in aimless inactivity. The period devoted to super- 
vised pby is a regular part of the school program and should contribute 
as much to the educational development of children, in its unique ways, 
as other periods of comparable length. 

In your efforts to rcaHzc the educational possibilities of supervised play, 
suggestions from the previous lists may be of help. In addition, the 
following guides are offered: 

I. Consider the period as an integral pan of the whole school program, 
complementary rather than supplementary. 

а. Regard supervidon as guidance of the most effective Uod. 

3. Develop a reserve of ideas for suggestion to children as needed. 

4. Culnvate informal techiuques 01 “getting things going" rather than 
merely leaving children to their own devices or ordering them to play 
this or that pme. 

j. Work out, if you are delegated responsibility for the period, a flesible 
schedule of suitable aedviues for various days of the week, various parts 
of the gymnasium or playground, and for children of various abuides 
and needs. 

б. Provide ample oppommicy for free pby, free choice of games, and for 
free selection of playmates, working tactfully to eliminate the complete 
rejection of individual children. 

7. Serve willingly as referee, omptre, or "the feUow on the other end of 
the see-saw," 

8. Encourage children to develop their abilities to select, organize, and 
conduct their own games and other recreanon. 

9. Utilize the opportunities offered to meet and know childien on a person- 
to-person basis in a relaxed atmosphere. 

10. Be cheery, friendly, and interested in the various individuals and groups, 
rather dim aloof, impersonal, or “supervisory” in manner. 

During the supervised play period, you will have a good opportunity 
to learn how to maintain alert awareness of all play areas, to spot trouble 
brewing and alleviate tensions, and to participate directly with children 
in their varied activities. 

ItTtramrral Athletics. Contest between schools may be strongly ques- 
tioned for children of elementary-school age. Competitive games bettv'cen 
groups xvithin the same school, when properly organized and carefully 
supervised, avoid the dangers of intcrschola^c athletics. They may 
achieve such advantages as offering opportunity for learning how to 
compete, stressing values of teamwork, adding interest and zest to school 
life, encouraging continued parriapatiOQ in active sports and games. The 
intramural prt^ram should be planned to minimize spectator roles 
through building active interest in participation in baseball, racing model 
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airplanes, soccer, shooting marbles, tract and field, flying kites, and the 
like. 

You tray render considerable scnricc to the school by assisting those 
resporaible for the program of incnmunl athletics. Such services as 
helping arrange schedules of games or events, keeping score, serving as 
an official, and rendering fine aid to skinned knees are always wlcome. If 
there is no physical-education specialist, you tray volunteer your 
services to the classroom teacher who is responsible. You may serve as a 
consultant, adviser, or coach to the children in your room, helping them 
select team members, praedee for games, and use their strengths to their 
best advantage. You will, of coarse, strive to avoid over-emphasis upon 
the competitive aspects of contests and encourage participation of every 
child in some phase of the program. 

SociaJ 'Events. As the role of the elementary school has expanded to 
include all pluses of children'is wholesome development, its functions in 
promoting poise, tact, and understanding of acceptable behavior have 
become mcreasingly recognized. If it is difficult to learn facts and skills 
in the abstnet and out of context, it is likewise difficult to learn the social 
graces by memorlter methods, ^ch of you has seen this illustrated by 
the awkwardness of people who seemed to “know the words but not the 
mude" of proper behavior. Real undemanding of social relationships and 
poise in dealing with people is achieved only through experiences in 
genuine social situations. 

You are undoubtedly aware of your opportunities for improving the 
social effectiveness of children. Of course, you are helping children ac- 
quire the outer forms of social intercourse such as taking turns, picking 
up dropped objects, holding the door for others, making requests rather 
than demands, saying “please” and “thank you,” replying courteously to 
questions, and the like. Genuine social effectiveness, however, goes deeper 
than the niceties of politeness just mentioned. The school has responsi- 
bility for helping each child become socially effective— to act with ease 
and poise in evidencing concern for the comfort and welfare of others. 
Social occasions at school provide for children opportunities to adapt to 
new people, to think creatively in new social situations, and to be alert and 
responsible in contributing to Ae success of Ac social occasion. To 
achieve a desirable balance of socially educative situations, your school 
may sponsor a variety of informal social events. 

You may find Aat the school encourages room groups to have parties 
of their own, as one birthday party^ for all whose birthdays fall within 
the month, parties for other rooms, or jirint parties held by several rooms. 
There may also be social events involving the whole school, such as 
picnics, luncheons or suppers, carnivals, play days, and parties. These 
occasions, involving most or all of the children in Ac school, will be 
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organized and directed by a conamttee of teachers, one teacher, or the 
principal. Your best help wll probably be through volunteering your 
services to your critic teacher and die chairman for the event. 

In the Icindergarten and early-elonentary grades the social aspects of 
group living are of unique importance. Young children, naturally ego- 
centered, need carefully guided experiences in playing with others, eating 
iviih others, and in such sharing as is involved in partj’ situations. The 
more immature the children, the more important are such experiences in 
promoting self-confidence, poise, independence, and ease in social rela- 
tionships with other children and adults. TTie learnings of young children 
are largely direct and personal, centered about daily happenings and 
personal events of significance to them. Occasional talk, drawing and 
painting, reading, and play may be centered about holidays and special 
occasions. Throughout the year, such days as Hallowe’en, Valentine Day, 
Christmas, and Mother’s Day furnish a continuing series of special oc- 
casions on which simple, infoimal parties may be held. In addition to 
the socializing effects of the parries themselves, valuable learnings arc 
acquired through thoughtful but not exhaustive planning, careful but not 
extensive preparadon, and lutural foUow-up discussion. 

There are a number of tvaj-s in which you may help the children in 
your room with their socbl development. You may guide them in 
discussing plans for the social event, and aid them in planning and work- 
ing out their share of prepantions. You may increase the children's 
awareness of sodally acceptable behavior through discussion of the way 
people acted at the last picnic, luncheon, or part)', what behavior they 
admired, of what they disapproved, and so on. If you can tactfully guide 
these discussions into consideration of standards for their own behavior 
and agreements to try to live up to them during the event, you xviU be 
making no small contribution. 

During the event, you will want to supervise unobtrusively, seeing that 
plans work out and encouraging children to live up to their behavior 
agreements. You will also set a good example through being genuinely 
sociable yourself. Follow'-up discussion may include a general appraisal 
of the success of the event, a consideration of the social effectiveness of 
the group, and projection of ways to improve future social affairs. 

SPCCZAL-CnEREST GROUPS 

OfK of the effecrire means by nbich the elementsij' schoo) utilizes fhe 
unique abilities and interests of children k through special-interest groups. 
With the exception of home-room clubs, whose activities arc really an 
integral part of classroom instnicaon, special-interest groups include 
cross-sections of the school’s population. They require rather systematic 
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organization and supcirision. Thtssecdon is devoted to discussion of ways 
in which you migJir contribute ro all-schoo! special-interest groups. 

Hobby Croups. The possibilities for children’s hobbies are ahnost 
limitless. The range of hobbies may extend from “Junior Abators’’ to 
“Zoo Fans.’’ Effective teachers arc alert to discover the present and 
potential hobbies of the individual children in their groups. They 
creatively sec wap to further hobby interests, to foster children's social- 
iation through these interests, and to recognize other educative by- 
products of hobbies w ithout ever-emphasizing them. Such teachers recog- 
nize that the pursuit of hobbies frequently helps children become better 
adjusted and more interesting personalities. 

Many teachers encourage the formation of one or more hobby dubs 
within the home-room group. Thus, a fifth-grade group may have a 
“Pet Oub,’’ a “Reading Club,” and a “Stamp Collector’s Club." These 
clubs, which frequently have overlapping memberships, may meet during 
the free-choice period on different days. Tliey may report some of their 
activities to the entire room from time to time during sharing periods. As 
such special-interest groups are oiganizcd and proceed mth their activi- 
ties, teachers attempt to guide their work so that each child has an oppor- 
tunity to join a hobby group. 

Wheri the same hobby is followed by children in several rooms, a 
whole-school special-interest group may be formed. Usually, such a 
hobby group is sponsored by a classroom teacher who has some special 
knowledge, experience, or interest in the particular hobby, or who is 
simply concerned that children have opportunities of following mutual 
inierescs. 

There are a number of ways in which a student teacher might assist 
hobby group: 

1. Show gemune interest in the children’s bobbies. 

2. Encourage individual clutdren to join a club which is related to his 
hobby interests. 

3. Display enthusiasm for reports and dispbp of club accomplishments. 

4. Take time to listen and talk about hobby matters. 

j. Provide time, particularly dunng sharing pn'od, for romments, expb- 
natlons, and displays of individual hobbles and club projects. 

6. Help set up a “Hobby Day" for the home room or for the school, during 
which children display their work, explain it to visitors, and visit the 
exhibits of others. 

7. Assist club ofScers and members with their problems. 

8. Locate books, shops, and other sources of materials of interest to club 
/neaibers. 

5. Assist the sponsor of the group \rith supervision and meetings. 

Art, Drarnj, and Music Groups. These areas of spedal interest are 
usually under the guidance of spet^ teachers or of regular classroom 
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teachen who have a particular interest in art, dramatics, or music. These 
groups are of such a nature that they are generally more successful wth 
the continued supervision of a sponsor having some technical competence. 

You may find that, due to the presence of capable and interested chil- 
dren, special all-school groups such as a chorus, band, dramatic group, 
art club have been organized. If you have special ability in any of these 
activities, this is a way in which you will be able to assist in the u hole- 
school program. If any of these forms of expression happens to be a 
strong interest of yours, you may achieve personal relaxation and en- 
joyment at the same tune that you promote the work of the school You 
may be able to arrange your schedule so that you can attend meetings of 
the group and join in some of the activities. 

Ways in which you may further the school’s work in special art, 
drama, and music activities may be found within your classroom pro- 
cedures; 

1. Help children learn to keep appc^tmems promptly. 

2. Include consideration of chSiueo’s preparation tot these acdviries in 
general planning. For example, help chDdrea remember to have mosical 
uistrumeots or art materiak ready. 

3. Encourage children to make use of their special abilities m their inde- 
pendent work at home. 

4. Adapt the work in the home room in such ways that children in all- 
school groups do not “miss ou^ on oousnally significant group ezperi- 
ences. 

5. Provide oppommides for children in the special groups to share their 
accomplisl^esa, such as displaying their sketches, singing, or playing 
their mstrumeno. 

6. Arrange for appropriate recognition of the contribution to the enrich- 
ment of school life made by children in art, drama, or mosic special- 
interest groups. 

7. Orguiize, if possible, home-room spectal-interest groups or free-choice 
acuvides so that these go on at tne same time all-school groups are 
meeting. 

Senice Groups. Just as it Is recognized that children should share in 
carrjing on classroom responsibilities, so is it being recognized that chO- 
dren should share in the successful operation of their school The student 
council school neuspaper, and assembly programs contnbure in their 
unique ways to this end. Other service groups furnish an excellent means 
by which children can make very real and practical contributions to the 
management of the school Typical of such children’s service groups arc 
those organized about safety, messenger scrs’ice, office help, lost-and- 
found, and library work. These kinds of services to the school frequendy 
widen opportunities for the responsible participation of children who do 
not have unusual abilities or talents. 

The student teacher works with these groups most cffecavely through 
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home-room activities, as lie malccs use of services and helps children with 
their service functions. Members of the service groups often need assist- 
ance in performing successfully their individual duties. You may render 
the children such assistance bjn 

I. Making certain that the children fully understand what they arc supposed 
TO do. 

3 . Settling disputes and disagreements about who is to reader a given 
service, how it is to be done, and so on. 

3. Keening service responsibilities in appropriate relationship to other school 
ivorlc. 

4. Scheduling times durmg which children may perform services and help- 
ing them keep appolntmeots. 

5. Helping with technical a^cts of certain services, such as filing in the 
librarj', proper manner of answ'ering the telephone, correct way of re- 
cording messages, how to enter classrooms and offices, and so on. 

6 . Supporting the authority or responsibilhy of children in positions of 
service. 

7. Continuing encouragement and stimulation to help children avoid slack- 
ening of effon and interest In their accepted service respoaslbilides. 

8. ^VorUng out ways of recommeadmg certain children /or terview, as 
their need for such experiences is recc^nized. 

9. Providing that standards of service and amount of service expected of 
children are kept at realistic tev-eU. 

Your sensitive undersanding of the children, tactful recognition, and 
warmly expressed appreciation of their services will be especially worth 
« hile. fn your daily tvoflc you will try to provide that children’s services 
are used, but not abused. The children must not be exploited, but do 
need sufiicient requests for their services to make them feel useful. 

General Guides for Special-interest Groups. You have already dis- 
covered many specific ideas and suggestions for working w’iih the special- 
interest groups of the school Since individual schools differ widely in 
practices and organization, you may discover other ways of working 
^v^th children’s special-interest groups as you continue your student 
teaching. As a means of highlighting the major questions you are likely 
to meet, general su^esdons for giuding children’s special-interest groups 
arc here summarized- 

I. Each child should be encouraged to take part in some special-interest 

a. ChiliCen’s special-interest groups diould have open, rather than elective, 
membership. 

3. Membenhiji should be primarily on the basis of beoe/if to the child 
rather thin on the basis of the skul that he has to contribute. 

4. Membership in a special-interest group should not be used as a reward 
for success m academic ivorJc, nor widiarawal of the privilegeass penalty. 

5. Children having little leadership ability when elected to office should 
be helped to succeed. 
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Spedal-interest groups generaDy should be fimncially supported by the 
school rather than through meniberslup dues or personal solicitations. 

7. The trork of children’s spccnl-hiicresi groups should be recognized as 
an integral part of the total school program. 

8. Time should usually be provided during the regular school day for 
meetings of special-interest groups. 

9. Children’s special-interest groups need teacher supervision— snpervition 
which b directive, suggestive, and democratic. 

SCHOOL OOMMUNTTT CROUPS 

The clementarj’ school, potentially, has close contacts tvith homes. 
Parent-child tics are intimate during the elementary-school years and 
communiij'-school ideals are realizable in schools serving relatively homo- 
geneoos areas. The relationships of clcmcntarj'-school staffs to parents 
and patrons contribute vitally to successful pubUc relations for the school 
system, since the general public comes into contact with its educational 
system largely through the work of local school units. Moreover, the 
success of the program of the modem eletnentaij' school depends upon 
the understanding, cooperation, and participation of tiie adults in the 
commuiuiy. 

The chief function of teachers in relationship with informal gronps and 
community organizations b the interpretation of the purposes of the 
school and of ^e ongoing corriculum work. Edocators who successfully 
discharge these functions achieve for their school and the entire sj'srem 
greater support from the communi^'’. As professional satisfactions, 
teachers achieve ins^ht into parental and communitj' attitudes, make new 
friends for the school, and get constructive assistance from parents in 
the guidance of their children. 

You have already learned that parents can make good partners In the 
mutual enterprise of educating children. Occasionally, a teacher b mis- 
trustful of groups of parents and conunutii^ organizations because such 
groups may add to the w ork and problems of the teacher or ejert pressure 
to advance the narrow purposes of one individual or clique. Such suspi- 
cion or opposition sometimes stems from the teacher’s insecurity and 
incompetence in social rebtionships or inability' to explain mtelhgently 
the educational program in progress. Most teachers, however, recognize 
that thb partnership b a cooperaDve venture from which both the home 
and the school gain. Through your student-teaching contacts with 
pieetvt gtoups oc coronuituty otguuzaXiQns, ywi roay ptowvate tbe pro- 
gram of the school as well as increase your own competence as a teacher. 

PiZrent Groups. The parent organization most common in elementary 
schoob b the Parent-Teacher Association. Some schoob have simibr 
organizations that are local tadier than a£hated on a national scale. 
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Parents arc sometimes grouped by grade level or home room of their 
childrert as “Room Mothers’ Oob,** or "Third Grade Parents,” In addi- 
tion, there may be special-interest ot^anizatioits such as "Band Fathen,” 
or “Mother Singers.” These various types of groups carry on their special 
school interests as part of the over-all school program. 

In many elementary schools the parents organize themselves into study 
groups. These parent study groups may be organized on an all-school 
basis if the school is small, by grade tevel^ or according to special interests 
and problems. Especially in large schools is grouping by special problems 
likely to be found. The parent study groups usually establish a year’s 
program of topics based upon the care, rearing, and education of children, 
read and discuss educational literature, and listen to competent speakers. 
Members of the teaching staff are frequcotly asked to make talks and sit 
in on discussions. 

The student teacher has a unique rfile in his work with parent groups. 
He grows professlonaliy as he takes some paa in their work. As a student 
teacher working in the school temporarily, you will naturally endeavor to 
ascertain what policies guide the actiWties of parent groups in their work 
in the school and svnll follow chose policies in whatever contacts you may 
have. The quality of the interaction between teachers and parent grou{^ 
is determined by the genuineness and “feeling-tone” of the human rela* 
tions involved. Your sensitiveness to the e-risong relationships, youc 
awareness of the attitudes of others, and your tact and poise will enable 
you to participate constructively. 

You may be more effective in your contacts with parent groups, as 
well as with individual parents, as you recognize that it is frequently difS- 
cult for them to understand the modem school curriculum. Research and 
professional study result in sounder theories of learning, in new methods 
and materials of teaching, in a more practical organization of instruction. 
These arc relatively involved, rccbnical matters m which you have spent 
several years of professional study. Most parents have not had the spe- 
dalized preparation of teachers. Those who did, and were themselves 
teachers, had their preparation several years ago. Aliny have not been in 
touch with the elementary school since they were children themselves. 
The fact that the parents join school groups and, out of their o\vn busy 
lives, take time to attend meetings is evidence of their interest. That 
interest, based upon their hope that the school tvill contribute to the 
development of their children, provides the finest opportuiu^ for ex- 
plaining and interpreting the work and program of the school and for 
securing the points of view of the parents themselves. Your critic teacher 
will be an invaluable guide in the« mterchar^rs of ideas. You can become 
more resourceful in parent relations from your observation of how your 
critic teacher explains present methods of teaching, interprets children’s 
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achicTcment, dlscosses placement-promotion policies, and receives sug- 
gestions and complaints from parents. 

The most readily ai^ilable oppottnni^’ for contacts with parent 
groups is attendance at their meetings. Yon may also offer your services 
for activities in which yon can help. This tray range from playing the 
piano for an opening song at a mcciii^ to taldog part in a play to raise 
money for playground efjajpmenc Since srndenr reachii^ is a full 
experience in itself, yon will use judgment in determining the extent of 
services you will offer and how active a part to talce in the programs of 
parent groups. 

You may have manj’ opportnoides to explain to miercstcd parents what 
you arc doing. To ^ose unfamiliar with professional preparation for 
teaching, your explanation wBl be helpful and reassuring. Those who are 
former teachers have sj-mpathetic understanding of your work and 
problems and a common bond of interest as thej' recall their own ex- 
periences. In these contacts with parent groups and individual fathers 
and mothers, j’ou have a real opportunity to contribute to the improved 
public relatioos of your school The comments of parents are worth 
listenii^ to for the increased knowiedge yon gain of the extent to which 
the school's program b understood, as well as for background iofotTmtion 
about the childm you are teadui^. 63' your poise and the clarity of your 
explanations you may increase public re s p e ct for j'oot profesion, pro- 
mote nndeisanding of modem education, and help parents appredate 
their school 

Community Service Organfcjft'ow. Your student ri-arh»ng b almost 
certain to bring j'Ou into some contact with cmninunity service organiza- 
tions such as w elfare and charity societies, government agencies, business, 
labor, or agricultural organizaoons. and carious religious groups. MTiilc 
the activiaes of community service groups arc not as directly related to 
the school's work as are those of parent groups, they do affect and involve 
the participation of the school 

You will, of «)aise, be ready to asrist these community welfare groups 
as thej’ serve the school The extent of your participation will be realisti- 
cally gauged to the demands of j'our teaching respocsibilines. Such partic- 
ipation maj' include identifyii^ children who need financial aid, medical 
aid, or visual and auditory coirecDons; cooperating in enrertainmenr pro- 
jects; or collecting funds or materiak for spec^ purposes. Normally, 
j’our critic teacher is the one who will xeceive tnj' such requests. Your 
help win largely be through j'our work with your enne teacher and m 
terms of his judgment cooceroh^ the need and appropriateness of the 
service requested. 

The teacher’s effort is primanij' directed toward the well-rounded edu- 
cational development of children. His cooperation with agendes outside 
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the school must be defined and limited in terms of that basic responsibility. 
The time and effort you give to ■vi'orlc with community agencies must 
not result in neglecting the primafy objectives of your teaching. It will 
be well to keep in mind, in year relations with community groups, that 
svhile they work for the betterment of the community and thus affect 
the school, most of them operate as independent organizations so far as 
the school is concerned. 

As 3 student teacher, you have only twenty-four hours in the day, to 
be distributed wisely for rich personal and professional living. As you take 
part in the whole-school program, your critic teacher and you will take 
care so to balance your load that you fulfill your primary responsibility 
to children in the classroom and work only in those whole-school activi- 
ties that “make sense” in direct relation to your insight into how childrea 
can participate effectively in their total school living. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Your work in the whole school is interwoven with your classroom 
work. In order to achieve a sensible balance in the distribution of your 
attention, as well as to insure satisfactory breadth of experience, you 
need to examine your participation in whole-school activities. The fol- 
lotving criteria are offered for your guidance. 

j, Schoci Assembly Pregrjms: 

How have you ucihzed the assemblies in planning and carrying out 
activities with the children in your room? 'VV’hat conclutioos have )’ou 
drawn from your experiences with room programs, club programs, and 
programs for parents’ On whsc happenings do you base your conclusions’ 

a. Schopl FubHeathns! 

Specifically, how have you used school publications to aclueve desirable 
educauonal results’ On the basis of your recent experience, what are 
year future plans for uting school pubbeations? 

3. School Govermnent; 

In what ways is the children’s paRtdjntion in their school government 
teal? Merely supetfidal’ How have you contributed to the children's 
participauon? 

4. Seboot Recreatton: 

What has been your tSie in improving playground activities for chil- 
dren’ Intramural athletics’ liie school’s socui events? How have you 
utilized cluldren’s social cspencnces in educational ways’ 

5. Special-Interest Groups; 

In what ways have you bem aMe to help the children with their 
special-interest groups? How can you further aaist these special-interest 
groups? 
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6. School CoTimntmty Groupt: 

With what community groups have vou had contacts? What have you 
done to increase your understanding of the work of community groups? 
How have you been of service to the school in your work with com- 
munity groups’ 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. “I can learn more about an elementary school from twenty minutes s^t 
in an assembly program than from an hour visiting other activities," an 
elementary supervisor stated. For what reasons might this comment be 
justified? 

2. The principle of integration of experiences for effective learning extends 
beyond the classroom to whole-school activities. ^Vhat instances can 
you cite from your student teaching that relate to this idea’ 

}. Primary emphasis upon product rather than upon process defeats the 
purposes of elcmenury educaoon. Such a mispbeed emphasis is fre- 
quently observed in connection with athletics and pubbeadons. How may 
such weaknesses be avoided’ 

4. It b sometimes said that to have a well-rounded educational program in 
a self-conained classroom requires a super-teacher. On the other hand, 
it b widely accepted that departmemallred instruction emphasizes sub- 
jects and skilb at the expense of child development. What mould be the 
rebtiotuhlp of the special teacher to the classroom teacher iit the modem 
school’ 

5. School people are sometimes heard to complain that community agencies 
tend to exploit the school in certain instances. Under what kinds of ar- 
rangements might thb be true’ How could exploitation be avoided 
tacnully? 

6. The ego-projection of parents into theb children’s lives b a problem 
sometimes faced by teachers in protecting children from undue pressure 
for perfection of performance m asembly programs, music activities, 
athletic games, and the like. How may such tendencies be recognized? 
How may they be reduced or eliminated’ 

7. "Quldhood b not too soon to be^ learning the nature of democratic 
citizenship, and chddren’s participation in school government b the way 
to teach it." What are the arguments in favor of such a posmon? What 
cautions should be observed m potting such a pobey into effect? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Baooxs^ B. Marian, and Bfowk, Hairy A., Mitsie Edaeattm in the Elmenurj 
School (New York, American Book Co.. >946). 

This book may be of use to the cl as sroo m teacher who ttkes an active interest 
in the music experiences of the children Qiapteis Seven, “Design of a Program 
in Music Educaoon,” and Foaneen, “Oeauve Muse as Individual Musical 
Originality,” are suggested for reference m p lannin g activities to £t mto the wfaede- 
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Cosms, Mary Looisc, and Cwnss, Adelaide B, Phytical Education for EJtmentory 
Scboeh (AlUvraukee, Oruce PuUt^in^ Co^ i94lL 

TTiis volume is « practical treatment at “what to do." It eaplains games, describes 
equipment, and outSnes the o^ruzadon of a worliable, Ii^chfuJ program. A rather 
extensive list of recordings for songs, dances, and rhythms adds to the usefulness 
of the book- 

DeLima, Agnes, Tir Ij«Ie Rrd Sebool Houte (New York, The Macmillan Co, ipij). 

The author succeeds adminblv in conveymg the feelmg and spirit of friendly 
relationships between children of di/fercnc groups wotkbg together in the whole* 
school proeram. Chapters XIll, "Detours In Education," and XV, ‘‘Our Oassrooms 
Have No \Valls,” are especially pertinent. 

Evtnmr, Samuel (Editor), The Corrmtauty Scbool (New York, Appleton-Century- 
Qofts, Inc, 19}8]. 

You will be mterested in the definitions of the community-school idea. There 
are also many tUurtrstioru of how various schools have developed community 
relationships and of how the work of the school was affected. 

Fonw, Josephine C, and Huslev, Neith C, Edt/cttioit hr Ota Kindergarten (New 
Yorl^ American Book Co, ipfS). 

Oupter V, "Prmisioo for Phyrical Welfare," Chapter XT, 'Tree Play in the 
Kindergarten," and Chapter Xv, "Games in the Kindergarten," ate directly tt- 
lated to the work of the teacher m whole-school activiues, 

Gxiumu, Ella, Handbook for Reeraation Leaden, Children's Bureau Publication No. 
ait (Washlegton, D. C., Government Printing Office, i9}d). 

You Will Bnd this inexpensive pamphlet a useful reference for your work on the 
pUtground. Group games axe lAed and faidexed for use with various groups in 
dtnerear slcuarioRs. 

dtACOMSsa, Pteetnan Glenn, Guiding CbUd Devthprnem in the Eietnemary Sebool 
(CSnnnnad, American Book Co, tpsi). 

You will find Chapters IX. "Devcicifung Appreciations and Self-Cxpreasion,” and 
XIV, "Additional Facton in Teadiing Success,” quite helpful for their suggestions 
concerning cliildren'a social undetstandings. 

McKown, Harry C, vfetivitifr m the Elaneniary School (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Go, tnc, 1938), 

The author includes many beipfol specific details of how the various aU-schooI 
enterprises are carried on. 

Momat, Josephine, and BATiwuiisr. Effie G, CVrative iVayt for CbtUtreris Programs 
(New York, Silver Burden Co, fo$8). 

Unlike many books on school cnRCCxtoment, the authors stress the educational 
values of children’s programs Suggestions and guides for home-room programs, 
holiday occasions, and chib programs are included. 

OBEtTXUFTEB, Dclbcit, Scbool Hc^tb £duceti«R (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
> 949 ). 

This volume will broaden ywit conception of your rble in contributing to the 
health program of the school. Chapter 1, “Imrodocuoti— Health in Elducauon,” may 
be of assistifice through its expUnanon of die responsibJjues of the school, luii 
Ciiacrer C, "The Integrated Program," suggests ways of involving health education 
in tne on-going activities of the sebooL 



PART THREE 

Extension of Professional Competences 


CHAPTER XIII 

Making the Most of Conferences 

T n learning to teach, undoubtedly “experience is the best teacher.” There 
is no substitute in the education of teachers for direct contacts with 
children in learning situations. The professional reading that one does, the 
meetings wHch one attends, the professional audio-visual aids one sees 
and hean, and the courses one talces all are important, of course. But all 
these facilitate rather than subsdnice for teaching in a real classroom 
situation. 

During your student teaching, conferences will undoubtedly consri* 
tute a major source of help in improving your competence. In all your 
professiotial preparation, you have prolMbly never felt more than you 
do now an need to talk over purposefully and immediately what 

you are doing- To get additional help on how to cope with problems as 
they arise fre<iuently requires discussion of the matter with someone 
whose judgment and esrpe/roess you respect To share successes and 
achievements in teaching calls for a sympathetic ear. To sense fully the 
"teamwotk of your directed teaching experience makes impera- 

tive the sharing of ideas on how best to proceed in specific situations. 

For such purposes as these, conferences arc included in your regular 
schedule while you are doing your student teaching. These conferences 
have as their prime objective service to you in providing working con- 
ditions conducive to mental and phy-sical health, as well as functional 
guidance during your first major teaching responsibility. 

There is, at least potentially, a further interrelated objective of which 
yon should be aware. In all public schools various kinds of conferences 
are utiliaed to improve teaching, to raise the quality of the educative ex- 
periences which children are having at schooL As you begin your first 
year as a regular teacher, you wll want to be as well prepared as possible 
to participate cooperatively and effectively in these professional meetings. 
Your individual conferences witii your critic teacher or college super- 
visor have much in common with the kmds of discussions which you 
will have with your principal or elementary supervisor. The group con- 
ferences involving oilier student teachers will be similar in many wa)'S 
to the teachers’ meetings in which you will participate in public-school 
situations. Throughout your conferences as a student teacher you sviU 
IS* 
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must be established all make a difFeience in how you will proceed in 
general planning for your individual conferences. 

More spccificaUy, you will fint need to be clear as to the penons with 
whom you will hold your individual conferences. In your college, you 
may hold your individual conferences with the critic teacher only; you 
may have your conferences with the college supervisor only; or you may 
have regular individual conferences with each. A second consideration is 
your understanding of what is expected in terms of frequency of con- 
ferences. Will they be daily, weekly, or managed in some other time 
pattern^ A third question involves the time of day for these conferences. 
Will they come immediately following your teaching' Will they come 
before school in the morning or at the end of the school day? A fourth 
consideration is the place for the conferences. Will they be held in the 
classroom where you are teaching or in an office on the campus' 

By knowing and adapting to the organizational practices of your 
college, you will be better prepared to make the most of the conference 
situation. You will be able to utilize your time efficiently, plan your 
schedule of activities sensibly, and prepare for conferences advanta- 
geously, This will be mutually beneficial to the critic teacher or college 
supervisor and yourself. 

Conference Characteriftics. Good individual conferences do not just 
happen. They depend for their effectiveness on the willingness of two 
people to try to undersund each other and to be socially sensitive to the 
well-being of each other. Conferring can be a mechanical, perfunctory, 
stiff, question-and-answcr, clock-watching affair. Or it can be creative, a 
pooling of two penons’ best ideas about matters mutually recognized as 
significant. One conferee alone cannot make consultation succeed. It takes 
nvo coopcrauvcly-minded individuab— thinking independently together— 
to make a conference turn out welL 
To help you do your share in designing individual conferences, the 
following general characteristics are presented: 

I. Both persoTU have an equal responnbiUty for clarifying the purposes of 
each conference. (Why do we ne^ thb conference') Whenever you are 
involved in an individual conference, it b time well spent to make sure that 
both confeiees ate agreed upon the reasons for the conference. To try to begin 
without clear understanding of jost what needs to be talked over b sooner or 
later wasteful in terms of tune and leads to muconceptions. Since no two 
conferences will ever be on quite the same problems or topics, agreements must 
be reached each time as to what the major emphasis daring the consultation 

a. Both persons accept resporuibiltty for promptness in meetmg each con- 
ference appointment. (Just when shall we meet’ ) Punctuality is imperative, 
since both persons mvolved will be very busy people whose time should not 
be wasted in just waiting for the odiec Ri appear. If, for good reason, one 
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person is delayed or finds ir necessary to cancel the appoinnnent, the other 
should be informed as soon as poadble. 

3. Both persons accept reiponjiiilify for bringing to the conference perti- 
nent data and materials on the mbjeet to be discussed. (Have we brought with 
us all the things that we need to make the conference go well’) Frequently a 
confcrcocc ts depradent upon spectfic iaformation, recorded data, or learning 
materials. Part of the meeting may be directly devoted to working with con- 
crete evidence or planning in terms of cenain materials. In these cases verbal- 
ization is not good enough. Illustrative materials are necessary. Examples of 
things that may be helpnil Indode: school records; specific information on 
individual children; evaluative instruments: planning notebooks; instructional 
materials; samples of children’s work; and so on. Before the conference, agree- 
ments should be reached as to }ost what each person will have available for 
use or for discussion. 

4. Both persons came to the conference viih a disposition and ‘willmgness 
to corrmrunieate freely and etearly. (Am 1 ready to “think out loud” during 
this meeting? ) Communication u at the hean of successful conferring. Verbal- 
ization that is aimed at nk'mg the other person in on what one Is thinking is 
imperative. Since individual ctmsultation has as its purpose the improvement 
of one's teaching, dating the ctmfctcnce there may be frank, but peasant, ex- 
pressions of difierence of opinion. Each conferee should be free to ask per- 
tinent questions, to raise issues, to present difiering proposals, to ask for 
evidence. It is only when natural, opm. honest communication prevails that 
individual conferences serve their ben purposes. 

5. Berb persons accept responstbiUty for the laise use of time. ( 1 $ this mat- 
ter worth the time it b taking?) At conference time is limited. Every 
meeting should be arranged to utilize economically the periods set aside for 
this purpose. The atmosphere should be relaxed, but business-like procedures 
should be followed from beginning to end. W'hen the questions or topics for 
the conference have been agreed upon, it then becomes the obligation of both 
conferees to see that these matters are discussed. Avoidance of rambling side- 
tracks or unnecessary details helps to keep the conference moving construc- 
tively ahead. Each matter talked over should be allocated time in relation to 
its relative importance in achieving the purposes agreed upon at the beginning. 
When matters of importance have been complered, the conference should be 
terminated without awlovard delay, in a friendly, natural manner. 

6 . Both persons keep records of suggesdons, agreements, and rerponsihil/ties 
growing out of the conference, (What do we need to write down for further 
reference’) During conference tmies there are many Ideas to be ralked over 
and considered. Unless both conferees take responsibility for recording per- 
tineni matters, these thoughts may be forgotten or may not be available for 
further reference when they are most needed. It is not impolite to jot down 
significant points during the discussion- It is, rather, an evidence of mature 
judgmenr, a sign that these sugge^ons are of suffidenr concern that both 
conferees will want to follow through on constructive criticisms and respon- 
sibilities. 

7. Borfe persons leave the conference vdtb intent to act. (^Vhat is to be 
done about the matters discussed?) Conferring h just so much waste motion 
Unles the conferees ace planning and evaluating in terms of definite farther 
action. If commuiucation is frank and free, there will be common understand- 
ings of what b to be done by each person before the next conference. It b 
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unfair for either person to leave the conference without having been open and 
above-board concerning things that he knows cannot be^ done or that he has 
no intention of doing. ^Vhen these cases arise, “honest)' is the best policy.” It 
leaves the door open for further consultation before definite commitments 
are made. Moreover, one should not leave the conference before he has gonen 
the help he sought, for he frequently cannot carry out agreements nor is he 
able to act effectively and intelhgendy without such help. As the result of a 
good conference, both conferees have clear understandings concerning the 
answers to these questions; What is to be done? What am 1 going to do about 
h? 

8. Both perrons tafce responsihittcy for profernonal eontideration of clmiVal 
pTobletHs. (Are we disetissing problems that ate our concern’) In the con- 
ference it is frequently necessary to discuss the behavior of individual chil- 
dren or the impingement of the student teacher's work on that of other staff 
members. In either case it is essential that the discussion assiduously avoids de- 
generating to the level of gossip, personal prcjodice, or derogatory generaliza- 
tions. The conference must be cept on a high level of professional e&cs. Ideas 
must be honestly expressed as a basis for making judgments. WhUe such 
matters must be franUy faced, the)’ should be treated as needing clinical rather 
than personal consideradou. To tc homfied, or perrutbed, or antagonstie 1$ 
not professiouaL To be frank, calm, and as objecove as possible is the clinical 
approach to delicate problems in the conference situation. 

9. Both pertofit are retponsibU for (ontmuity in eoirfermcet. (To what 
previous cc^erence discnssions do we need to refer’) While each cwerence, 
m a very real sense, has iq own major poino of emphasis, in another sense 
there is a continuity from one consmtaaon period to the next. Problems of 
teaching rdate indmarely to each other; it h in these interrebdonships that 
continuity is achieved. Both persons, as they think together, have a ruponsl- 
bility to see and point oat these ioterrebtionships and to make pracncal sug- 
gesuons for codraination. If both persons take time to recall previous discus- 
sions and sec how they tebte to the purposes of the present conference, 
greater coutintiity in consulcadon will be assured. 

These general characteristics suggest that success in conference situa- 
tions is a dual responsibility. Good conferring thrives in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. It centers its attendoD on problems of common con- 
cern to both individuals. It eventuates in better ideas than cither conferee 
alone would be able to work out. It pays its highest dividends in improved 
teaching. 

Vreparrng for Conferences. In getting ready for an individual con- 
ference, there are several ways you can assure yourself that you will be 
well prepared. The first and most important preparation is to have 
thought through clearly and specifically what yon want to be your 
contribution to the conference. What real problems do yon need dis- 
cussed.’ What questions do yon have to raise’ What problems or ques- 
tions do you anticipate from your critic teacher or college supervisor’ 
What significant observations and uisights do you believe you should 
share’ To clarify your own thinking-fcchaps to have even put down on 
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paper the topics you wish to talk over— is insurance that, from your pome 
of view, the consultation time wili be well spent 

There are many types of topics centering around planning, working, 
and evaluating that are appropriate for discussion in the individual con- 
ference. Since the topics finally chosen depend upon your needs and 
concerns, you will want continuously to consider which of them are of 
sufficient importance to warrant comctcnce time. Among the types of 
topics which concern many student teachers are these: 

1. Mmiert of penotial effectntneit: pitch of voice, quality of English, 
manuscript writing, rapport with individuals, phrasing directions or 
questions. 

2. Suggejtiovj for jeeurhig vtateriaU mJ e/ptipwent; reference materials, 
exhibits, pictures, free pamphlets, recording apparatus, finger paints, dra- 
maric-play materials. 

3. Elaboration of the broad unit of ‘tsork: research techniques, leading dis- 
cussion, sub)ecc-maRer understandings, variety in activines, possible cul- 
minating activities. 

4. Problems of diseiptine: living up to agreements, playground annoyances, 
tattling, assembly manners, time-wastmg. 

j, Provithnt for mJiviJual ebildrtn: visual and hearing difficuldes, temper 
tantrums, evidences of frustration, sibling rivalry, poor motor eodrdina- 
tlon. 

ti. Presentation of skill letmingt: inuoduedon of concept of muhipUeadon, 
spellings of homonyms, slow rate of reading, slant in handwriting, iater- 
preting graphs. 

7. Vte of time in the daily program: desirable routine with flexibility, length 
of rime for discussion, tertninaiion of sharb|, transitions from work to 
rest, time required for c(ean>up, meetmg scheduled appointments. 

The preceding list suggests a method some student teachers have used 
to prepare for their conferences. They indicate not only the problem 
areas which they hope to duenss but also some clues as to the specific 
help they need within the larger area. In tfiis way, the student teacher 
or^nizes what he feels he needs from riie conference and uses his notes 
as a reminder. During the conference, he adds to riiese notes for evaluation 
purposes. In addition, the critic teacher gets a clearer picture of what 
is weighty from the student teacher’s point of view and what his con- 
cerns are. 

Previous to the conference it is, at times, advisable to get the help of 
others; the critic teacher, the prmdpal, another student teacher, or a 
special teacher. These persons sometimes can supply you with informa- 
tion, suggestions, opinions, sources of materials, and the like « hich will 
be beneficial in clarifying your thttiktng or in expanding your ideas on 
matters that are sure to be considered in the conference situation. At 
still other times, a review of notes fram education clases previously cakra 
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or further reading from professional books or periodicals may be of 
assistance to you as you get ready for your individual conference. 

The minutes spent in thoughtful preparation uil! be a wise use of time. 
Thus you arc assured of being genuinely ready to talk about professional 
matters in a mature, direct manner. 

Panicipjthjg in Conferences. Wth preparations well made, panicip* 
tion in the conference should be greatly facilitated. As the conference 
begins, be sure that you are comfortable: your wraps have been removed; 
you arc seated satisfactorily; you have a cons'cnlent pbee to write; your 
materials to be looked at are marked and ready for use at the right time. 
The ps)'chological effect of outer wraps only partially removeik books 
and materials balanced precarioosly on a knee, and the conferee perched 
uncertainly as If poised for flight is not conducive to thinking together. 
Physical comfort releases a picison to concentrate on the major business 
of the meeting. 

There b no one w-ay to begin the conference. Sometimes the critic 
teacher or college supervisor uill have marrers that lake priority. At 
other times you vvill bectpicctedtotakc the mltbriveand begin with items 
of pnramount concern to you. Do not just sit and sv-ait for the other 
conferee to lead yon into the discussion. Be sure to site up the sltoadon 
intelligently and do your share to get the conference starred pleasantly 
and effectively. 

During the conference you wiD undoubtedly want to jot down notes, 
ask questions, seek farther ebrifleation on some pioints, doable check 
agreements, and, at certain times, summarize or rccapitubtc what has 
been said. Since these individua] conferences are spxoiically set up for 
your developjment, you should feel free to j>artidpnte in such ways as 
have just been suggested so that you can benefit fully from the discussion. 

Constiucuve criticism of your work is to be eijxcted daring confer- 
ence time. Remember that tlus criticism a offered in the spirit of guidance. 
You should weigh it realistically, in the i%ht of your values, your estimate 
of the specific situation, and your piersonal ch^ctcristics. Criticism will 
not be consciously given for the pnirpose of stylizing or formalizing your 
teaching procedures. Rather, it will be offered so that you can creatively 
attack unsolved problems in your work as a teacher. 

The mature student teacher welcomes— even weks out— objective judg- 
ments of his work with children. \Vhcn suggestions of beks are offered, 
he faces up to them lealsticaDy ami honestly. He avoids rationalizing his 
shottcomings. He does not Cry to covet up hfe weakneses. He does not 
try to shift the subject to areas where be is doing satisfactorily so that he 
can build his prestige from another base. Since there will alivays be some 
things that the student teacher knows he does well, he should be secure 
and able, unemotionally, to consider die resjiects in w hich he can improve 
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ycc more. The student teacher who cannot look squarely and clinically 
at his o%vn practices is probably not ready to take over the complete 
responsibility of guiding children in their living and learning. 

Every conference reaches a psychological conclusion. Everything that 
needs to be discussed has been said. Agreements have been made and 
responsibiliiies accepted. To prolong a conference beyond such a stage is 
anriclimactic. This is the point at which you mentally take a quick in- 
ventory of what has been said, collect your belongings, and pleasantly 
take your leave. Such a natural, pleasant ending leaves each conferee in 
a mood of andcipadon of the next conference time together. 

Follcnsing Through on Conferences. As soon as possible after the 
conference, think through, expand, and reorganize the ideas that you 
gained through conferring. At this point the notes jotted down during 
the conference should be useful to you. Some of the suggesrions may 
adect your long-range or daily planning. Some may make a difference in 
your unit of work. Some may concern your ways of using procedures, 
your guidance of Individual children, your uses of learning materials, and 
the like. Only as you use conferences to deepen your insight into how to 
teach will they show results in your teaching. Individual conSsnnees can 
onlj' project proposals which you then must adapt and implement. Re- 
thinking the conference comments is the first step tow’srd answering the 
question “What do I do nett to improve my teaching’” 

The major aspect of the follow-up of a conference is putting into 
action the agreements made. Occasionally unforseen obstacles impede 
progress in meeting agteed-upon responsibilities. Sometimes the plans 
are, when tested in action, impracticable. At times the agreements have 
to he so modified that they eme^e quite differently than was anticipated 
at the time of the conference. Some changes and adaptations are un- 
doubtedly inevitable; they will be expected and your creative adaptations 
will be commended. If, on the other hand, it seems necessary to abandon 
the agreement, be sure to let the other conferee know this fact as soon as 
possible and iiy to set up another confcrence-however brief-to recon- 
sider just what is to be done. 

As you carry through on one conference, you are really preparing for 
the next The foUowng conference may M’d] begin wjtii a recalling of 
what previous suggesrions you hare used, a recounting of what you did 
with them, and appraisals of their effectiveness. Tor example, if ir bad 
been suggested that you use simpler reading materials with research 
committees, you might bring in a list of the simpler reading matter you 
had used with the committees. You could then explain how you guided 
the children toward more skillful reading for information and evaluate by 
telling in what ways the children had o^ivably improved their research. 
As a result of such continuity, new proposals will grow out of these 
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experiences. In this way one conference leads naturally to the next 
Planning, acting, and evaluating are thus co-mingled. 

Panieipating in the Initial Conference. The initial conference differs 
from succeeding ones chiefly in that both conferees need this time to get 
better acquainted. During this conference you will want to be sure to 
indicate to your critic teacher or collie supervisor enough of your 
background experiences, your interests and specbl abilities, your ap- 
praisal of your strengths and weaknesses that he can, from the beginning, 
give you practical guidance. Moreover, you will want to learn how your 
critic teacher or college supcrvbor will work with you, what his con- 
cepts of teaching are, and how he expects to help in inducting you into 
this directed teaching experience. 

This initial meeting ^^'lIl probably set the tone for ensuing conferences. 
To take time to get to know each other better, to establish rapport, to 
build a basis for future working relations arc the distinctive characteristics 
of the first conference situation. When one student teacher asked a friend 
who had already completed his student leaching how to act during the 
first conference, the reply came back immediately, “Just be your o\vn 
best, natural self. Above all, don't try to hide your weaknesses. Act as 
though you want help!” That b good advice not only for the initial con- 
ference but also for all the remaining individual conferences in vhich you 
participate. 

Participating in the Final Conference. There are dtstinctivc character- 
btics of the final conference about which you will want to give some 
thought. In the first place, thb conference will probably be geared to 
summarization, recapitulation, and evaluation of your total directed 
teaching experience. In other words, together you and your critic teacher 
or college supervisor will look back on the various aspects of your work 
with children in order to look ahead— beyond student teaching. You may 
want, furthermore, to talk over some of your future plans. You may need 
to discuss such matters as pbeement, the anticipation of problems of the 
fust year of teaching, and, perhaps, further course work that tvill be 
valuable to you following your student-teaching experience. 

Y'et another item that may take a few minutes of time at this conference 
concerns materials, equipment, records, reports, and the like. A check to 
see that both conferees agree that borrowed materials have been returned, 
that records and reports arc on file, and that equipment b m satisfactorj’ 
condition b the business-bke way to meet thb responsibility. 

The final individual conference b not a mere formality. It b a tune to 
apprabe and intellecnialize your student-teaching experience. It is the time 
constructively to make your suggestions and recommendations concern- 
ing the program of student teaching m your college. It b the time to 
check on all the threads of routine matters to see that they are tied 
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tetfet her in s tight knor. Ir is the time to express— if you fcei Ic genuinely— 
appreciation for the opporrunirics that ha« been afforded you. 

When the fina! conference is o«r and you foofc back on the individual 
attention u hich you have been given in these situations, you will un- 
doubtedly be able to get another index of your professional development. 
Moreover, the experience of regular, functional guidance should help 
you to realize more than you ever have before how teachers attack and 
work on their problems, how professional ideas are shared and lead to 
new ideas, how profcsslorul gitm-th can be a stimulating eofaperative 
achievement. Such conferring b, in and of itself, a practicum in profes- 
sional education, the benefits of which will carry over into your first 
year of teaching. 


Tttc SXfAtX GROUP OOJtrtREVCE 

Jn many wa)^ the small group conferences for student tcachcn cor- 
respond to building meetings for faculties in public elementary schools. 
Like the most desirable n*pe of faculty meetings, thee conferences are 
held for the purpose of taking up. In an intimate group situation, maftera 
of common eoneem and incerert to all participating members. They are 
plartned codpcrarirely with reference to the problems to be discussed. 
They arc designed to stimulate critical thinking; to provide for the sharing 
of ideas, materials, and successful practices; to suggest creative imple- 
mentation of desirable educational theory. 

Small group conferences, therefore, will afford at least a thrce-fold 
opportunity for you. They will offer ideas which mil be beneficial in 
various aspects of your day-to-day writ in student reaching. They will 
help to deepen your insight into democratic processes of group dynamics. 
Thty wiU also afford you very practical means of learning how to partic- 
ipate effectively in teachers' meetings out in the field. 

hidividwil and Strait Group Conferences Differentiated. Successful par- 
ticipation in individual conferences is not necessarily insurance that one 
will also be effectual in small group conferences, TTicrc are sufficient 
differences to warrant cunsideration of major contrasts between the 
nvo. From such contrasts the distingubhir^ characteristics of the small 
group conference may be deduced. The following arc among the chief 
dbtinctions witli which you will need to be familiar: 

I. Whereas the individual conference fe planned to aid the student teacher 
directly with his oxvn work, the small group conference is planned to 
help the individual through the contidmtion of problems ana topics of 
im^n to a group of student tcacheta. 

1. Whereas in the individual conference the student teacher interacts with 
one other professional guide skilled « supervbtng prospecd»‘e reachert, 
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in the small group conference dw student teacher interacts both with a 
professional leader and with his peers. 

3. Whereas the individual conference is organized more flexibly in terms of 
time and duration of meetings, the small group conference is regubriy 
scheduled within a specifle time framework. 

4. Whereas individual conferring is more naturally Jn/ormal because of 
the two-way thinking between conferees, the small group conference ts 
informal only to the extent that the entire group works sensitively to 
achieve this end. 

5. Whereas the individual conference makes participation mandatory, the 
small group conference depends upon the cooperative disposition of all 
its memben to take part. 

6. Whereas in the individual conference the conferees tend to look inward 
toward the improvement of experiences for a panicular group of chil- 
dren, in the small group conference the participants look outward toward 
desirable practices and procedures in teaching within a broader frame- 
wotk. 

7. \k'herea$ in the individual conference the student teacher considers an 
individual or a croup of children in relation to the specific situations in 
which he is involved, in the small group conference his horizons concern- 
ing these same chll^en or other children ue broadened through the 
observations, comments, judgments made by other mident teachers. 

Organizational practices will vary from institution to insdtudon in 
regard to how small group conferences will be set up. In some cases all 
the student teachers tvho work with * given critic teacher tviJJ meet to- 
gether. In other siruadons a group of student teachers— assigned to various 
cridc teachets— will hold their meetings with a college supervisor. Sdll 
other arrangements may be made for such conferences. However, the 
values and purposes remain much the same under these differing organi- 
zational plans. The cross-femlization in ideas that comes from sharing, 
suggesting, discussing, thinking together, and evaluating practices and 
procedures with one’s peers is a valuable way to get assistance in pushing 
ahead professionally in your student teaching. 

The Role of the Stvdent Teacher in Stnall Group Conferences. If 
democratic group work is csscndal for children in the modem elementary 
school, it is necessary as wdl for teachets and prospective teachers as 
they work in group situations. Whenever a group of student teachers 
meet together to consider professional problems, they can expenence the 
sadsfactions of democratic, cooperative behavior. Tlirough participation 
in a small group conference the student teacher can leam much about 
what makes a group “click” m its inter-personal relations, in its coopera- 
tive attack on problems, in its evaluation of progress, in its procedures 
for getting significant work done. Through group-conference participa- 
tion one can gain many ideas to use in his own leachmg. He can also give 
generously of his best thinking for the good of his peers. In this way the 
student teacher shares the role of leadership. He assumes responsibilities 
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which accompany freedom of thought and action. He thinks critically 
about significant professional issues; recent research, practical teaching 
procedures, frontier educational ideas. He acts with the sensitivi^ re- 
quired in social situations. All this he does to the end that he knows he 
is assuming a democratic role in maUng the conference siimubting and 
beneficial to the group as a whole. 

As you attend these regular conference sessions with other student 
teachers and your college supervisor or critic teacher, here are some 
questions for the appraisal of your contriburions; 

I. Do you help state purposes, develop plans, and pose problems for the 
conference? 

a- Do you effectively pool and coordinate yoar idea* and juggestions with 
those of the other members of the group? 

3. Do offer to assume individual and committee responsibilities that 
are necessary to the success of the conference? 

4. Do you help to develop a feeling of “ue-ncss” among group members? 

S’ Doyou thoughtfully assume at ai^roprUte times the r 5 le of follower and 
leader, dependent upon the quality of the contribution which you have 
to offer? 

A Z>9 you act in u-ays that foster good group morale? 

7. Do you help to give appropriate recognition to the group and to the 
individuals who make up the group* 

5. Do you operate democratically in helping the group share resources, 
resolve eondiccs, reach agreements, make deeisions* 

Many clues to your own effective partiapation in small group con- 
ferences will come from your guidance of children in their group work. 
Here is one place where the old adage. "Pracocc what you preach,” is 
pertmently applicable. 

Tractieal Suggestions for Porticipjthn in SnuU Group Conferences. 
Some very homely practices on the part of participants help to make 
small group conferences go well Even to point them out may seem trite, 
but they make such differences in the success of the conference situation 
that they should not even momcnurily be overlooked. To check on your- 
self concerning your participation as the conference progresses, here arc 
some work-a-day suggestions of w^rs to be effective; 

I. Sit in a fsce-to-fsce rcUtiorohip with the other members of the group. 

а. Choose different group members with whom to sit rather than always 
being with the same persons. 

3. Speak clearly and disfanctly so that all the group can easily hear you. 

4. Gauge your amount of participation realisticaily m terms of the “give- 
and-rake” of the group siniarron. 

y. Avoid talking too long, too ofren, or oor at alb 

б. Share your comments with group as a whole rather than as asides 
to your neighbor. 

7. Introduce into dJscmsions only aigiuficant ideas or pertinent queaions 
rather than spurious problems about wWtJi you are not really concerned. 
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8. Make only practical suggestions in the sharing of ideas-the kind that 
you do use or could use yourself. 

9. Cue into the Idea immediately preceding your comments or clearly indi- 
cate to the group the new point of reference from which you are 
making your contribution. 

JO. Be generous in sharing sources of nurerials, in suggesting prxjc^ures or 
devices that will be helpful to youc peen in their work with chil^en- 

11. Pose problems or questions that are recognizable as appropriate for 
group considerations rather than matters that should be reserved for the 
individual conference. 

12. Be sure that the comments and suggestions that you make are not mere 
repetition-^at they do help to move the group thinking ahead. 

13. Introduce apt illustrations or examples when they will help to point up, 
punctuate, or clarify an idea. 

14. Direct your contributions to the professional level of the discussion 
underway— avoiding under-shooting or over-shooting the level of ideas 
being considered. 

ij. Avoid belaboring a point or a point of view beyond the limits of good 
taste and personal effeaiveness. 

id. Release tensions through humor, through elarification of differences, or 
through identification of areas of agreement upon which to build posi- 
tively. 

The critic teacher or college supervisor alone cannot make a small 
group conference go well. He must rely on the good will, the disposition 
to participate, and the genuine courtesy of all the other memben of 
the group if the conference is to eventuate In purposeful learnings and in 
desirable personal and professional qualities of experiences in working 
together. 

Negative Contributors in Group Conferences. Some persons seem at 
rimes to be negative rather than positive contributors to group work. 
The total effect of their participation is marred or undermined by typ®* 
of responses that arc disintegrative or disruptive in group processes. 
Observers at conferences have concluded that group thinking and action 
arc impaired by persons: 

1. Who tend to be aggressive toward certain other members of the group. 

2. Who ny to build^ up their own egos by saying and doing things that 
they hope will make them "look good” in the eyes of the leader or the 
group. 

3. Who try to appear superior by miiuiniamg, destructively criticizing, or 
ridiculing the contributions of others. 

4. Who expect special prhriJeges or unwarranted positions of prestige. 

5. Who become deftosiv* wfien faced •widi disagreeirients. 

6. Who go out of their way to look for slights or personal affronts. 

7. Who employ compensatory beharior techniques even when constructive 
criticism of their ideas b offered. 

8. Who consciously create deavages within the gronp framework. 

9. Who frequently tear down what b proposed without constructively 
offering alternative proposab or snggestmg improvements. 
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lo. Who rctlrtlly dbmbs in a ftcttims minnfr points of view other thin 
their ONX’n. 

In small groop conferoncM these people are impcdtmenrs to progress 
in thinling and are defeatists UTth regard to morale-bunding. Ucing 
human, escrj’onc at tintes h not his best relf, U the victim of hb ossm 
insecurities. Habitual negarise responses, however, are a diiTcrent marref. 
I’itfalb Me those just rtiggcsted can be obmted when evefj' participant 
assiduously worU for wholesome group relatlorts. The U a ease svhere 
“eternal vigilance h the price of fftedom" from being a negarivc con- 
tributor in group ilruariont. 

This dheussion does not imply that, to avoid such pitfilis, one must l)e 
a bland, “do-nothing** Vind of person. *rhe student teacher who supinely 
acrpiicsces, k non-conuntml. or asiwds coming |/> grips with ddemnias 
is aho a negative contributor m a different way. The sruJent teacher 
uho avoids Iwth cTtfemcs-who k semitive to his obligation to trj* 
al\s4)-s to be Iwth active and constroaive in group work-ii the one who 
makes the l«sr participant in small group eonferenees. 

Th« Clmtsl fhVewrftfti of Vtobltm. WTicri professional people mttst 
disems pcoonalnies. they are «hkal in all pluses of their presenarion, 
diagnosis and suggestions for dealing with the proUetm involved. Flip- 
pant mwfVa ere cofttklereJ in poor taste. Gossip h taboo. Evidence is 
presented tliagnosricaUy and sjtnpathctieally. The reporter demonstrates 
through the ^ftinence of the evidence which he presents that he is con- 
cerned for the welfare of the individual involved. 

rrequcntly in the small group conference it is necessary to pose prob- 
letas that do directly relate to persomlitics. Mon often these problems 
deal svfth an individual child or small groufs of children with whom the 
student teacher k working. Sometimes parents or other teachers arc 
invohtd ro the point where it is necessary to relate evidence that con- 
cenw three personalities abo. Such problems arc within the range of 
possibilities for clinical consideration. Cut they demand discreet, dspas- 
sionate presemarion. 

Wlien personality problems do come before the group in conference, 
they must be dealt with clinically by each parricipanr. All pertinent 
evidence on the problem most be presented fairly. It must be discussed 
frankly. Questions raked by other group members should be anssvered in 
the light of avaibblc evidence. Personal interpretations of motivation, 
causation, reaction must be clearly bbeled as judgments or opinions. It 
is unfair to go even a word beyond the data or to over-gencrafute on 
known conditions. To be clinical, one clearly wp he has no evidenw 
when that is the case. 

Solutions must, then, be posed as possibilities and not as “cure-alls.” 
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Since all human pcnonilitict art complcc, the a«nhing: of nacr motim 
is dangerous h«sine\s. The clinical approach w ro rtcotmirc that all 
carnation is multiple, tlut treatment of persomlit)' diflicuhies cannot be 
lightly prcscribctl, that guidance may demand the help of other ssorlers 
specially trained for such services. 

Nor docs a profcvsional person carry confidential information beyond 
the confines of the group clmically considering the problem. I le respects 
human personality so greatly tliat he leeps this information to himself, 
lest, by his careless dissemination of the faco of the case, the information 
gets to be “public propert)*” and harms rather than helps the indis-iduab 
involved. 

Through participation in small group conferences, yosi can learn boss* 
to present, to discuss, and to respond to the presentation of problems that 
invoisc personalities. You can leam to be objective in looling at the 
problem. You can teach yourself to be tnatMorthy in the management 
of confidential information. To clinical concerning these matters b a 
high t)"pe of profcsiloru! responsibility. 

TIte LARGE CROVP CDSTERTNCC 

In many teacher-education institutions the third tj’pc of conference 
sshleh the prospective teacher attends b the brge group conference. 
Thb t)’pc of re^larly scheduled meeting diflen in nlues, purposes, and 
organization from cither the indbidual or small group conference. Its 
membership frequently runs into relatively high numbers. 

Out in the field, the mcetinp of an entire school siafi, with the superin- 
tendent presiding, are similar to these brge group conferences. The kinds 
of topics discussed, because of the cross-section of the conference mem- 
bership. are broad and general in their professional appeals. The discus- 
sions often center around matters of administrative policies; professional 
ethics, inspirational stimulation, educational trends, and research results. 

As you attend large group conferences, you uill docover that they 
help you to become oriented as a worker in a major profession, to tepand 
your vbion of the purposes of education in the sneietj-, to aniiapatc your 
role at staff meetings m your first )Tar of teaching, as well as to get 
encouragement and practicable suggestions for your professional w clfare. 

Distmetive Features of Large Group Conferences. In order to make the 
most of these meetings, you ssill find it helpful to onent yourself as to 
the distinguishing characteristics of the brge group conference in your 
college or univenity. Since insonitional practices will var)’, you will 
vnnt to get ansu ers to such questions as the foUou mg: 

1. Who will attend the large group conference’ Will the membership in- 
clude prospective teachers at both the elementary and secondary levels’ 
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Will jfadcnt twchers !rom tack Selds ot fpec/alizatwn as music, fine 
am, home economics, infiuaria) am, end physical education be members 
of this conference group? 

а. ^\7ten will the la^e group conftfCDces meet? Will rcgolatly scheduled 
meeting times be stated, wtih wecLty, bi-wcekly, or momhiy sessions? 

j. W'hat arc the specific objectives of these conferences in your institution? 
Arc they to inform prospective teachers on matters of professional 
ethics, administrative policies, placement procedures, and the like? 

4 . \Miai topi« will be discussed at these conferences’ Will the topics be 
announce in advance or will the group learn of the day’s topic at the 
beginning of the meeting? 

$. What types of techniques for the presentation of topics will be used’ 
Will lectures, panel discussions, group reports, demonstrations, audio- 
visual presentatKim be used? 

б . What preparations for the large grtwjp conferences sviU one be expected 
to make? U’lll there be reports, notes on readings, eraluations to be made’ 

y. 1 ^'liae follow-up activities will one be expected to carry out? ^\'hac direct 
responsibilities growing out of these conferences will one be expected to 
meet? 

fi. What routines will be followed? How will matters of anendance, ab- 
sence, procedures for pattkipaoon, and the like be handled? 

With the aid of jpjide lines from the answers to these questions, you 
shall be able to ascertain the dbtincnve contributions which the large 
group conference can mate in your professional development 

Audience OcAavior in Large Group Cimfcrcneer, Whenever large 
groups get together, individual freedom Includes a willingness to give up 
Some personal preferences. Jr means being individually responsible for 
meeting the demands of (he specific situation. It means being intelligent 
in adapting to the physical surroundings, the intellectual atmosphere, the 
social-emotional contc.xt. In large group situations, the audience makes 
considerable difference in what the leader, speaker, or demonstrator gives 
of himself to make the conference go well. If the audience is listless, 
inattencive, restless, or noity’, there is little ineenrivc for the speakers to 
do their best. If, on tfic other hand, the members of the audience are 
alert and sympathetic and demonstrate that they arc capable of profiting 
from and receptive to new ideas and pcitinenc information, speakers are 
willing to give generously of rbcmsclves. AVhilc conference planning may 
rest in the hands of a leader from the college staff, the rone of the con- 
ference situation always rests with the audience. 

When a large group conference session has been particularly successful, 
it is helpful if you will let the leader know this fact. Moreover, he wiU 
get specie help toivard further {inning from your concrete statements 
of why you think the meeting went will. If you do not let the leader 
know your reactions to the content and organization of the large group 
meeting, you arc not being responsibly democratic in your participation. 
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If you do not make helpful suggesdorts to the conference leader, you 
arc in a poor position to be critic^ of the pbnning. 

More specifically, a pcnon who demonstrates good audience behavior 
in large group conference situations is one who: 

I. Makes it a point to be on time. 

a. Sits with the rest of the group, as near the front as possible. 

3. Has his books, materials, ana wraps taken care ol before the meeting 
begins. 

4. Comes to the conference prepared to seek new understandings and to get 
worth'while professional mfornudon. 

5. Penetratincly anahtes the ideas presented. 

6 Prepares Himself for |»n>cipation at the appropriate times. 

7. Sensiavely asoids causing disnirbarsccs. 

8. Recognizes his part in making the audience a courteous, responsive one. 

If the conference topics and the organizational procedures are known 
in advance, it b much easier to be prepared to be an effective member of 
the group. However, even when there has not been previous announce- 
ment of the content and organizational pattern to be employed, you caa 
react intelligently by “cuing In’* fast, by adapting to the specific situation. 
As the meeting progresses, you can alertly and astutely recognize and 
presume the emerging plan- You will get satbfaction from your adepmess 
and resourcefulness in adjusting to and maUng the most of the siruadon. 

In a ver)’ real sense, team play attd good sportsmanship are essential in 
large group conferences. The audience and the speaken must, in some 
way, reach each other in a spirit of mutual informality, friendliness, and 
good faith. 

Recording and Note-taking. The types of records and notes that you 
will take in large group meetings may differ quite markedly from those 
kept in individual and small group conferences. In the fost place, to 
appeal to the range of interests of the audience, the topics and problems 
will necessarily be more general in treatment. In the second place, the 
types of procedures employed may not be conducive to comprchcnsii e 
note-taking. In the tlurd place, if these large group conferences arc held 
in an auditorium or assembly hall, the physical arrangements will probably 
not lend themselves to efficiency and comfort in taking detailed notes. 
What, then, can one use as guides to note-takin® under these circum- 
stances’ Here are some suggestions that prospective teachers have found 
helpful. 

I. If source materials such as books, magazme articles, or films are suggested, 
they jot down all the pertinent mformaaon given, 
a. If paracularly apt or pungent statements are made, thev take down the 
exact phrasmg, to recall the pomt made. 

3. If solutions to problenw are offered, or valuable information is given, they 
sucemeti} summarize the salient points. 
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4. If a new idea is presented, they get down on paper the kernel of the idea, 
for furthw crcau've consideration after the meeting. 

5. If a practical group technitjoe fa employed, they keep a record of the 
steps involved. 

6. U the presentation raises problems or ^aestions in their thinling, they 
briefly note these, either for pank^aon later in the meeting or for 
consideratton-perhaps with th« critic teacher or college sopcrvisor-ai 
the appropriate time. 

7. If mimeographed material is dtstributed and used during the meeting, they 
make marginal notes and undcKcorc. for reinforcemcnr, particularly 
pertinent passages or points. 

Thar the records yoti keep from large group conferences are not 
v-olummous fa no indication that you art either disinterested or incompe- 
tent. Pertinence of what fa recorded is the better criterion to employ in 
judging the notes that you arc taking durii^ large group conferences. 

PjrrvipjlJon h Disetathn and Question Periods. Ffer|uentl)', in the 
large group conferences, dme fa atloncd for commencs, discussion, or 
ejuesrions from the audience. TT»c purpose of such conference time fa 
self-evident It is the time in which piriicipation by the group fa not 
only welcomed bur fa also ttpected. Snee communication in this modem 
world ts a complex process, there fa tio speaker or panel of speakers who 
ever fa able w discuss any topic or probfem completely, without some 
possible misinterpretations. Moreover, the words of the speakers fre- 
tjuentjy arouse so the minds of the listeners ideas of their own, or different 
interpretidons than the speakers have suggested. It fa at such points as 
these that the members of the audience have disrinctive contributions to 
make to their peer group. A democratic partidpant recognizes the 
obligation to pose hfa pertinent questions and to pool his best ideas with 
the other conference members. 

Your preparation for question or dfacussion periods begins when the 
meeting begins. It begins when the speaker, panel, or demonstrator 
starts the presentation. Preparation grows out of the facts, the informa- 
tion, the ideas that challei^e you to inquire further or to make sugges- 
tions. 

At the time when qoesdons or commits ace called for by the group 
leader, you should have ready the thoughts that you wish to present. 
Of course, you wjU speak clearly and distinctly so that all can hear, you 
will be sure that wlut you say is of interest to the whole group, you 
will make your contribution directly and succinctly. 

\VTien, however, you feci your qucaion has not been adequately 
answered, you should fee! free, courteously, to say so. Ask for amplifica- 
tion, clahoradon, examples, or illustrations. When, on the other hand, 
members of the audience indicate that your comment or suggestion has 
not been clearly understood, cmjdoy another approach that promises to 
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clarify your thought. If the point is sufficiently important to mate, it 
is equally important that the answcK or comments should be satisfactory 
and satisfying to you. Other\vise this portion of the conference period 
will have lost its value— svill be antidimactic and a waste of time. 

Discri?ninative Listenwg. At the crux of participation in conferences is 
communication at the verbal levcL TTiis implies the need for the student 
teacher to be sure that he has developed habits of discriminative listening. 
Ultimately much of what the student teacher gains depends upon his 
abilities to get new meanings and insights from the combination of listen- 
ing and direct teaching experiences. If this interrelationship b not well 
established, conferences bog down— they do not achieve what they were 
designed to accomplish. 

At this point, certain distinctions between hearing and listening should 
be recognized. Listening, to be sure. Includes hearing but is more than 
just hearing. Sometimes listening is impaired by hearing loss. Sometimes 
emotional problems intrude so that hearing is not effective. Then, too, 
inattentive or disrupted hearing under otherwise normal conditions may 
result in distorted ideas of what is being said. 

Genuine listening is active. It involves four major components. The 
first includes the sheer physiological equipment for hearing. The second 
has to do with readiness for listening that grotvs out of conscious pur- 
posing. The third component is the interrelating of the hearing with under- 
standing and thinking about what is being said. The fourth includes the 
emotional overtones of feeling which accompany the hearing and the 
meanings involved. Thus one sees that discriminative listening is complex. 
If involves reactions of the toul organism. This suggests how imperative 
it is to give attention to one’s own listening habits if he is to make the 
most of conference situations. 

Discriminative listening involves analysis, judgment, evaluation. Some 
people are easy prey to oral persuasion. They have not developed resist- 
ance to unwarranted emotional appeals, to w'aiped or misrepresentadve 
evidence, or to the use of oj^on for fact The discriminative listener, 
on the other hand, b not easily swayed by emotionalism. He analyzes 
evidence. He scrutinizes carefully the conclusions drawn from the evi- 
dence. He is wary of over-generalizations and over-simplifications which 
arc not properly labeled as such. He is quick to sift out opinions that arc 
presented as facts. He tries to understand the biases of the speaker and 
interpret what is said in tenns of the speaker’s preferences He does 
not close his mind to bsteiung to persons who differ from him in point 
of view. He is neither defensive, nor ovcr-cntical, nor over-protective of 
his own position. He tries, rather, to see wherein those differences lie 
and he uses them to broaden and sharpen his own thinkmg. 

The discriminative listener realizes ^t, in the conference, there is one 
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very strategic difference between reading and Jistenlng. He understands 
Ujc translen^ of the spoken u-ord so ttvll that he is constantly alert to 
catch the pivotal ideas around which the oral expression of these ideas 
re\-o!vcs. He knows that his only means of checking on the facts, infor- 
mation, and thoughts of the speaker is by further oral expression on his 
part-through questioning and discussing. In order to keep track of the 
point from which the speaker starts, hts line of reasoning, and the means 
he employ's to reach his coneJusion^ the diseriminarive listener frequently 
employ’s notes, outlines, skeichcj, or rough diagrams. In this svay he can 
keep Cah on the speaker’s thinking and thus cs'aluatc more asnitciy svhat 
othcr\visc might be lost in a multiplicity of wotds. 

Yet another approach used by the discriminative listener is the analysis 
of the tj’pcs of appeals utilised, the devices and techniques employed. 
He is quick to uncos'cr innuendos, insinuations, prejudices, allegiances. He 
senses when the speaker is skewing ideas in one definiK direction. He 
does not readily acquiesce to "cither-or” thinking. He evaluates ridicule 
critically. He appraises thoughtfully such other devices of speaking as 
name-calhng. mctsphorical phrasings, slogans, cUchfs, snap judgments, 
false erudition, and unsubstantiated generalities. 

The keynotes of discrimination in I'lStening are a questioning attitude 
and an inquiring intelligence. These entail constant evaluation of both 
content and performance. As you participare in conferences, you will 
have many valuable opportunities to develop discerning habits of bsten- 
ing, which are well worth developing as a distinct professional asset of 
the teacher. 

in Action in Conference Situalionf. When conferences are 
successful, the participants come away from the conferring with clear 
understandings, new concepts, deepened insights, changed attitudes. 
Conferring necessarily calls for commonicauon, and communication 
among human beings is largely carried on through the medium of 
bnguage. Communicating through language is based on using w’ords 
according to agreed-upon meanings. But utirds can convey meanings 
only as people can agree about the idea that tlic words symbolize. In 
conference situations, if the conferees do not communicate clearly to 
each other, confusion and misdirection can result. If words stand in the 
tvay of ideas, and thus hamper communication, conference time is dl- 
spent. 

Language does affect behavior. Some spoken words touch the heait- 
strings; some arouse anger. Others create tensions, bring disappointments. 
Still others 1311 the hearer with pride, modvatc Wm to be up and doing. 
VVhen words in context are coupled with gestures, posture, facial ex- 
pressions. and tonal qualities, they become a powerful medium /or in- 
fluencing individuals’ actions and xeactions. Professional relations, 
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attitudes, and understandings are, in la^c measure, dependent on and 
conditioned by language. This is particularly true in conference situarions. 

As you participate in all types of conferences, learn to be aware of 
how people use and misuse language. Study how words convey meanings 
for the purpose of the clear, accurate expression of thoughts and of the 
more exact, meaningful interpretation of ideas through the use of spolcen 
language patterns. Only through such cognizance of how words arc 
manipulated by speakers will you be able to get personal meanings from 
the meanings which others think they are conveying to you. Only as 
you learn to understand your o\vn use of language patterns will you be 
sensitive to the meanings which you are conveying in the two-way 
process of verbal communication. 

In the process of communication, complexities arise in conveying ideas 
from one person to another. Every word that one speaks or hears appears 
in an over-all context which is complex. Moreover, Nvithin the over-all 
context, the word is used in a number of contextual relations. The word 
is in a verbal context-surrounded by other words. The word is in a 
physical context, which consists of surroundings of the speaker and 
hearer at the time the word is used. The word is in a psychological con- 
text, which consists of the backgrounds of experience from which the 
meaning attached to the word emerges. The word is in an emotional 
context, which arouses strong or weak feelings, constructive or negative 
attitudes, heat as weU as light. Thus, it is never safe to presume that any 
word has any one meaning out of context. It is dangerous to think that 
a word has a meaning. Every word has multiple meanings. It can be used 
referentially or metaphorically. It can be used constructively for accurate 
communication or it can be negatively misused. 

Guides for Lmgwsge in Actum. Wulc language patterns arc alwa)’s 
complex, there arc some guides that can be pointed out to make you more 
aware of how language patterns operate in conference situarions. While 
there is ahvays an “et cetera" on this topic, some suggestions to help you 
understand how language is operating in your conference situations can 
be made: 

I. Remember that no one u ever able to say all that might be said on any 
subject or problem. 

а. Know that a word is oafy a qrmbo! that stands for somethmg in the 
world of reality. 

3 . VVatch loose uses of abstract words* democnev. doty, patriotism, right- 
ness, and the like. 

4 . Recognize that few, if any, problems arc “either— or” in their soluoons. 

5 . Identify the difference between facts on the one hand and inferences 
or opimons on the other. 

б . Notice that, since speakers select and control words, they have intent 
to influence others snth words as they 
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7. Spor shifn from t>»e rc/frenta) use of bngusgc (the conveyance of 
farts or talking about things dispassfonatcly) to the emotive use of 
language (the arousing of emodonal feeling in others). 

8. Observe the degree to which the entodve uses of Janguage facilintc or 
interfere witfi the referential. 

9. Note that definirions are frequendv' abstract. Often, for meaning, one 
must go to an experiential contest (concrete, related experience). 

to. Rctnembcf that in various contexts the same word has different mean- 
ings. Every person has his own uiiMjue way of manipulating words. 

ti. Distmguisn between what in the facts Of reality and wh« only 
*%eems to Iw." This entails a parucuiar sensitivity to the uses of the 
words is and art, war and teere. 

n. Notice when and how speahen use mctaphoricaj language. Good meta- 
phor expands the idea rcfcrentially expressed and leads the hearer to 
more complete understanding of the idea. 

tj. Develop sensitivitv to uses name-caUing. stereotypes, and fictions. 

t4. Remember that ideas are fully communicated omy as speaker and 
listener recall comparable experiences, attach similar meanings to the 
verbal symbols used, and gauge the impb'ed meanings to the purposes 
for which the words are being utilixed. 

Full, free, and accurate communication is imperative if consulrarion is 
to succeed. !n a very real sense, language affects the social context of 
conferring. Through language, as one man loots into the mind of another, 
interaction benvecn men U made possible. The wise use of verbalization 
in conference situations, then, sets the level of counseling. Only when 
communication eventuates in more mature professional understandings, 
attitudes, and actions on the part of the student teacher has the conference 
become a vehicle for the high type of guidance which it is intended to be. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

You will, of course, regularly make dioughtful appraisals of your par- 
ticipation in individual and group conferences. In this way you will 
more quickly learn, operationally, the ingredients of a good conference. 
Also, through the realization of your own potcndaliaes for successful 
conferring, you will grow more rapidly in mating the most of every 
conference ^icuauon. Here arc some criuria to help you study yourself 
as a conferee. 

t. Yoitr Consideration of Conference Cbaraeteristicts 

Which of the characteristics soggested m this chapter seem most difScult 
to achieve? VTiy? Are there any of ibesc diaracteristics which you would de- 
lete* Are there additions? If so, ftowwoold you word them? In what ways have 
your hdiridual confeeeacee beet mee these chgraaerisdes^ 

2. Four participation in IndtviJual Confereneet: 

In what ways have you been most effeedve during the conferences? How are 
your notes from conferences improving? What are your specific strengths in 
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following through on conference suggesdons’ ^Vhe^eio do you need help from 
your critic teacher or college supervisor to make the individual conference 
even better than it now is’ 

3. Vour Perticipation in Small Group Cortferevees: 

In what ways have you contributed effectively in small group conferences’ 
Wherein do you now see that you can improve your participation? What, 
specifically, have been the most frmtful ideas gained to date from the small 
group conferences’ How have you grown in your abihty to discuss problems 
clinically and professionally? 

4. Your Panieipation in Large Group Confereneet; 

How have large group conferences been most beneficial to you’ Least 
beneficial? In what ways have you improved as an active participant in large 
group conferences’ In note-taldng’ In contributing to acceptable audience 
behavior? What have you done, specifically, to develop habits of discriminadvc 
listening? 

5. Your General Consideration of Conferences: 

In general, what have been yonr most valuable conference esperiences’ 
JO? "Wfesr questions and pnbiems ecoermiDg ccrtlerences are nppermost 
In your thinking at the present time’ How do you plan to get help on these 
<]uestioas and problems’ In what ways do you expect your conference ex- 
periences to help prepare you for your first year of teacl^g’ 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

I, The individual conference is said to give the student teacher “three looks 
in one”— a backward look, a forward look, and an overview. \Vhy is 
each valuable? How are they all intetrelaied’ 

a. 'What does “cridcism” mean’ How does it differ from “censure’" From 
“being called on the carpet?” Under what conditions is cridcism con- 
strued ve? 

3. “like cake makii^. a good group conference must first have the proper 
ingredients, but it also depends upon the proper mbdng," wrote one 
student teacher. What do you consider the bw “conference ingredients’” 
What arc the ways to ameve “proper mixing*’ in the group siruadon? 

4. In what ways is leadership shared in group conferences’ How does the 
audience take on a leadersmp role’ 

y. “Scop, look, and lirten" is a slogan that can be applied to group 
ference dmatioos as well as to s^ecy on highways, m what ti-ays does it 
apply to audience behavior’ To discrintinative listcmng’ To the language 
patterns emploj’ed by the speakers? 

6. Recall a person to whom yon listened attentively. ^Vhat were the qualides 
of his speaking that kept yon listening’ What techniques did he effec- 
tively employ to make (id poms’ 

7, “Question pwods never go very well,” complained one student group 
leader. Why s this sometunes the case? \Vh3t are your suggestions for im- 
proving question periods? 
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SUGGCSnONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Associition for Snpcrvisicm *nd Curricofim D««lopment. Qrwp Process in Super- 
fifrwi (Washington, D. C, The AsochtiMi. 1948)- 

This booUct ctnphisiies the nccesntv far democmic processes In all pluses 
of edueaciond endMrof, That ponton ot cbc booUet which esplains how e«ecd?e 
group work is achtored-pagn so throi^ be provocsaVe reading for you. 

Kwa, A. Sn Boitos, H., and OaotcKrta, Leo J, Supervision, tnd Ed. (New 

York, AppIetfin<iemjr)‘<iofts. tnc., iwJ. 

On pages 738 through 743 »ome of the csscntiai efemencs of tucccssfol aidirijuaf 
conferences arc succinctly stated. 

Boammav, Charles W., and Oiuos, WiUiam S., 5<t<irns Ttaeker’s lltndbook 
(Mtoneapolis, llurgess Publshing Cotnpiny, 1941). 

"flow the Student Cin Make the Conference Effeciire" is die tide of Oiapter 
Id in this book. You wiU find specific suggestions for pardcipadug in todwidoal 
and group conferences herein. 

&OW. Lester D., and Cww, Alice, Inttodaenon so Edacafian (Cncinnatl. American 
Book Company, 1947). 

Oiinief X, entided ‘'EfTeethre School Administration end Superruion,” win be 
helpful in giving you an overview of the use of conferences in public schools. 

GaaiAvt), I. V.. andPintuva, Charles P..D»r«i«oondfrthod» Esplflrtrd and lUsistrated 
(New \ork.The 11. W. W’Uwo Company, 1940). 

Concise, weU>organaed information concerning informal group dacnssim will 
be found on pages 17 through 17 of this boot. 

Cuidanee Stall of National Forum tnc., Tovsrd Adult Living (Chicago, Nadonsl 
Fortim Inc., 194^). 

This boot will mate you cognlterw of some of the ways one ecti maturely in 
understanding other people. In relation to panidpatiou m conferences, you will 
find the first forty'sevea pages particularly pcrtmeut. 

Let, Irving J., Lcngujge HaMte In Htantn Aff^t (New York, Harper and Brodien 
Fublithen, 19^1). 

Since communication through verbal symbols is ro sifnilieani In conferences, this 
readable book on setnanties will help you understand how to use and interpret 
language mote mesouigfully. 

Lewis, Kurt, ‘The Dynandcs of Group Aetioo,” Edueatlorul Leadersbsp, Vol. 1 
(fanuery, 19+4), pp. 

This article states clearly that group action can be democratic and at the same 
time efficient. This concept is basic m conference situations. 

Ricr, Theodore, "Leadership through Group Dynamics," The hfatlon's Schools, 
Vol. 43 (May, 1949), pp. ji-x. 

In this short article, the writer points out general procedures through which all 
conference members can asume shared lesdeislup responsibdides in democratic 
group processes. 

SKsmui), Alfred Dwight, Crewfee Discussion (New York, Assodaoon Press, »9}j). 

Section titles such as "Oisciusii^ to Get Somdahere,” "Ctonfereace, Nor Debate, 
the Method.” and "The Croup as a Clinic for ‘Afind Sets* " mdicste the approach 
to acceptable practices «t con/etTing which this pamphlet presents. 

Wmsei, Frank, The Art of Conference (New Yort, Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
'9U)- 

This enccre volume is devoted to an overview of conferring in roodeni living. It 
is a comprehensive, stimabri;^ avaimenr of the conference, which emphasizes its 
educative poienrialiries in all types sA group situations. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Completing Tour Work 

Y our stodenl-tMchiog experience has been an opportunity, a responsi- 
bilitj’, and a challenge. How have you made the most of the 
opportunitj'5 How completely have you accepted and carried the respon- 
sftilit)’? How adequately hare yon met the challenge’ Week by week, 
as you have looked back over your acririties, you have found evidence 
bearing upon these questions. Now, near the end of your work, it is 
appropriate to look at the total e-xpcrience while jtiu may secure the 
cooperative judgments of others nho are mterested in jt>ur professional 
welfare and improvement. Through consistent effort in your teachii^t 
you have led the critic teacher and the children to expect certain things 
of you- How arc you p lannin g to conclude your student-teaching activi- 
ties’ You made a good start; yon have carried your work according to 
plan. That you finish well is important to the children, to the ciidc teacher 
and other interested persons as well as to you. 

THE JfATCKE OF SCCCESSFUL TEACHINO 

Just as you have worked s^ith children, planning and carrying through 
experiences, appraising the wrk as it progressed, and reaching conclu- 
sions as each job was done, so this book has been planned. Generalizations 
arc arrived at through experience, as conclusions are reached and tested, 
rather than accepted at the outset as truths to be received without 
question, and possibly without understanding. In this book successive 
chapters have been presented to guide j'ou in various phases of your 
work. At this rime, as you approach the end of your student teaching, 
there needs to be a pulling togedier— a reorganization of your experiences 
—to acquire incrcastr^ly useful meanings from your sradent tcaching- 
These sections, then, are to help you to intellectualize your experiences 
and reach generalizatiotB for guidii^ j-our future work. 

EUments of TrofessioiuJ Competence for Teaching. Teaching is an 
art. The ability to interact with people in such ways that desirable changes 
occur in their behavior; the abSi^' to encourage habits of thinking w hich 
tend to make the changed behavior pcimanent, the abilttj' to guide be- 
havior of people in such vrays that their goals are adueved and higher 
jto 
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goals set: these arc among the abiliries possessed by teachers who are 
successful in their arc. As you have learned, such work is inremely 
human. It should not be entrusted to individuals who have no real love 
of teaching nor to those lacking qualities necessity lor artlsdc guidance 
of children. The cliallcnges of the work point the need for able, com- 
petent persons. 

Competence may be defined as adequacy, fitness, capabilitj'. In teach- 
ing, one of the most demanding professions, general competence b so 
inclusive that, to consider it cfTcctircly, one needs to analyze its inter- 
related elements. As you seek to answer for yourself the question, “What 
kind of professional person am I ttyiog to become?” the following attri- 
butes of the aitist-tcachcr are offered for your consideration: 

i. A dfrmeratie socijI and profesdotul oaihok. (Are you conststwitiy 
democran'c in your interpretation of the social order and in your conception 
of the teacher*® t&Ie in social change?) Ubcral education is the cornerstone of 
the democratic way of hving. The competent teacher believes in a democratic 
sode^, holds that philosojdiy so swongV ‘ka* >* continiiously funcoons in his 
teaching: strives to contribute to the improvement of group living through 
liberation of rhe indiWdoaJ to develop his porenriahriet «7thin the sock] frame 
cl reference. The democratic teacher rwt only intcUectoally accepts democ- 
racy but strives to live it himself in hb professional and personal bte. He gen- 
uinely respects differences of opinitm within the democratic framework, not 
only among the children but also among hu fellow workers. He operates in 
tuch ways that orherr achieve greater appreciation of the democratic social 
order and increase their contributions to it. 

a. Sytnpathetie /might into ebttd grosath end development. (Do you under- 
stand the physiological, psychological, and sociological aspects of behavior 
and appreciate their intefrclationsfiips*) Child develt^mcnt as a total process 
b a major responsibility of the elemenuiy school. The mature teacher secs 
processes of learning and e.vtenr of acWeremeni as dependent upon related 
factors of groivth. He strives ro achieve balanced development racner than to 
empliasiee one factor such as academic achievement or musical skill to the 
neglect or detriment of others. He is aware of the potentialities as well as of 
the limitations of education as a means of moduying child behavior and 
development. 

3. I 7 re/ul seholarship and eiperfence. (Have you acijulied a broad back- 
ground of Icnowlcdge and related esperience’) Functional knowledge and ap- 
preciation of wisdom arc basic elements of bbeial education. The inretligeni 
teacher hss develops a breadth of knowledge, has lived in such way's that 
etpericncc has tempered his scholarship with widom. He eschews the leader- 
foliower definition of scholarship to which the teacher merely presents what 
another has selected and for which average scholarship is more than sufficient. 
Rather, he accepts the functional concepc of scholarship in which the teacher 
b recognized as an artist and acknowleogcd as a largely self-direaive profes- 
sional worker, 

4. A •KOrkabU understmdmg of tbeofies of learning. (Are you famiUar with 
the major inrerpretations of the learsing process and the impLcations of each 
for teaching?) Comprehemion of the nature ot learning is one of the founda- 
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tions of successful teaching. The cffcaive teacher has examined the various 
interpretations of thinking and learning, has compared and contrasted them, 
has analyzed their strcngtlii and weaknesses, and thus has developed a worlin* 
dehmdon of learning. Such a teacher has implemented his definition with 
sound, consistent methods of teaching. 

y. Constructive resourcefulneit in guiJtng Ihittg end hsrnmg. (Hate you 
developed proficiency in the use of a wide range of methods, techniques, and 
materials’) Utilization of appropriate materials, of consistent techniques, and 
of justifiable methods consucutei the core of g<^ teaching. The efficient 
teacher is fertile of ideas and means for guiding living and learning. He knows 
how children develop and is resourceful in counseling uith them as individuals 
and as groups. He knows materials appropriate to the curriculum studies and 
probJe/Tis of the learners; he uses techniques consistent u’iih a sound conception 
of learning; he uses methods justifiable to terms of hit democratic philosophy. 

6. Appropriate profetriorul leadership and folloversbip abilities. (Can you 
provide tamnlating encouragemem and direction to those for whose work 
you are responsible? Can you provide reassuring support and reliable loyalt)* 
to those resporuible for your work’) Acceptance of obligations and loj-alty 
to fellow workers are essendat to the development of every’ profession. The 
responsible teacher recocnizes the two-fold nature of his leader»follower rela- 
tionships with children, fellow teachers, and administrative staff. He adjusts hit 
behavior in terms of his functions as a leader and as a follower. He recognizes 
the interrelated tutore of these two functions in teaching sod effects smooth 
transidons from one to the other as changing occasions demand. 

7. Adequate personal effeeihentst in relattons vitb others. (Are } ou si ease 
in social situations and able to enter naturally into the scrinries of children 
and adults? ) Sensitivi^ to delicate btmun relationships and net in dealing with 
them are chanacrisdes of socially imture individuals. The accepted teacher 
has sodal poue and establishes tapport competently and unobtrusively; he re* 
ceives recognldon as a fellow member of groups he enters; he takes his position 
with ease and grace. He b sincere in hb good svill toward others, undersunding 
as well as tactful, neat in appearance as well as cultured in manner. 

8. A vhoiesome personal and social life. (Do you make and keep friends, take 
part In recreational activities, and have satisfying avocations’) The sereniW 
resulmg from a full and weU-baianced private life contributes greatly to ef- 
fectiveness in teaching. The happy teacher makes friends, finds himself com- 
patible with many people, and continues a variety of friendships and associations. 
He recognizes that, while teaching rraoires little physical exemon, there b 
nervous strain wWch may result in difficult forms of phj-sical and emotional 
fatigue. He finds outlets from strains and tensions in recreations which are 
tension-releasing, physically relaxing, mentally revivifying, emotionally stabiliz- 
ing- He chooses recreational activioes peculiarly satisfactory to hb own needs, 
balancing group and sobtaiy pursuits as well as active and passive mterests and 
avocations. 

9. Dynamic mensal arui phynca! health. (Have you acquired sound health 
habits, freedom from serious pbyrical handicaps, and control of the emooons’) 
The greatest load in teaching is the energy demanded to produce changes in 
others, not only through techniques, iruterlab, and methodologies, but through 
sheer extension of teacher personally*. The resulting tensions are demaotlmg 
of physical and mental strength. A condition of sound body and alert mtelli- 
geace b essential to consistently adequate teaching. The vigorous teacher has 
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oirnailum but primarily from a teacher and Im grcatncsa of spirit and 
human understanding. The teacher as a competent professional person 
uses routine and regulation as tools, not ends. He rccognircs the %'aluc of 
techniques and methods but uses them to implement his guidance in- 
stead of submerging his persomlity in a ss-eltcr of dcs'iccs. ffe is not 
subject to such censure as that of Montaigne who, in criticism of the 
teachers of his day, said that teachers, of all men. promised to be the 
most useful to mankind, but alone of all men did not improve sshat was 
entrusted to them. Montaigne ebimed that, because they lal>ored to fill 
the memory and left the understanding end conscience emptj*, the result 
of the teacher's work was negative. 

The competent teacher of today recognizes that many facts fade from 
memor}’ ssith the erosion of time. He guides learning in stag's that the 
learner gains such enduring possessions as; good ideas tested against 
valid evidence, cooperative attitudes in social adjustment, elTectivc tech- 
niques for seeking out needed facts, habits of critical thinking in meeting 
problems. 

Competencies are not fixed. You began your student teaching with 
certain competencies. Your student-teaching experience has itself been a 
period of significant learning, of growth in competence. As you approach 
the end of your student tcachit^, the elements of professional compe- 
tence may be used as a basis for the evaluation of your growth-><]f your 
increasing competence in teaching. In that sense the appraisal will be of 
your past efTorts and achievements but, in an even more important sensCi 
youf sclf-analj'sis will point toward the future. Since no teacher ever 
“arrives,” your growth will be relative to your past performance, present 
opportunities, and potential resources, and relative as well to the compe- 
tence of others. While you should complete your work competent to go 
out as a successful beginning teacher, you naturally should expect that 
your growth toward artisiiy in teaching will extend well beyond 
student teaching. 


AartEVING OPERATIONAL COMPETENCE 

Your program of profesrional courses was designed to build compe- 
tence. Student teaching, however, b your first major test of competence 
at the operational level. At the operational level, the elements of com- 
petence arc translated into “acoons." The question to be answered b 
“If I have this competence, how b it affecring what I am doing^” 

Every student teacher, as he begins his work with children and with 
other teachers, has ideas of how he will conduct himself. He anticipates 
how he will work with his critic teacher, other staff members, fellow 
student teachers, and other adults; how he w-ill organize subject matter; 
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leader in carrying on the work of the group, to perform assigned shares of 
the group work satisfactorily. 

a. De^ne the objective in terms of behavior •tahich would indicate process. 
(^Vhat kinds of actions and responses am I looking for?) 

As a leader: Accepts the position gracefally rather than eagerly. Presides 
with poise. Gives fair hearing to all suggestions. Encourages contributions of 
ideas by group members. Offers suggesaons when appropriate. Tactfully guides 
discussion toward the central purpose of tlw group. Achieves majority agree- 
ment with satisfactory adjustmenc for the minority. 

As a follower: Accepts full share of responsibihty for carrying out the 
purposes of the group. Offers suggestions, listens courteously to ideas of 
others. Moves toward practical conclusions. C^en-mindedly conaders alter- 
native proposals. Accepts majority decision. Gets work to do because he 
reliably, cooperatively fulfills obligations. 

3. Identify situations m which the behavior may occur. (Where may I ob- 
serve the actions and responses’) 

As a leader: Conferring with individual children and with small groups. 
Presiding m group discussions. Planiung with and for children. Proposing topics 
for study and guiding work on them. Arranging and conduering tnps. Appl- 
ing children’s progress. Arrangiog special programs. Serving as chairman of 
a committee or subcommittee. 

As a follower: Agreeing to and supportxng a strong interest of the classroom 
group. Planning and conferring with the critic teai^er. Serving on a faculty 
or student committee or sub-committee. Assisting in preparation of a program. 

4. Collect evidence of the behavior in appropriate situations. (How may I 
observe, gather, and make records of the outward signs of actions and re- 
sponses’ ) 

As a leader: Notes on conferences with children. Notes describing group 
discussions. Anecdotal records of children’s actions. Samples of plans made, 
and modifications. Data showing variety and dtent of work on the topic 
finally chosen. Diary of trips taken. Dan used in appraising children’s progress. 
Reports of programs arranged. Minutes of meetings in which service was 
rendered. 

As a follower: Diary or log of dbcussions. Notes taken during conferences 
with the critic teacher. Minutes of conmiitiees. Reports of the types of service. 
Summaries of the share taken in preparing programs. 

5. Interpret the evidence in terms of the objective. (What do these outward 
signs tell me’) 

As a leader: How frequently were conferences held with children’ Did the 
children teach agreements readily and carry out decisions’ Did group dis- 
cussions widen the area of consideration, remain related to the mam problem, 
move to common agreement, result in workable understandmgs and worth wlule 
activities’ ^Vhat were the reactions of the critic teacher and the children to the 
various topics suggested as suitable for study’ How successful were the trips 
in terms of accepted entena’ How adequate were the data for appraising the 
progress of the children’ 

As a follower: What are the opinions of the cntic teacher and other aimpe- 
tent observers regardmg the followership of children's ideas’ Of what nature 
are the notes on suggesuons and correctio u s by the enne teacher with reference 
to teachmg plans and other matters’ How adequately have the critic teacher's 
suggestions been carried out? Was a proportionate share of the load earned 
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progress made by the children toward the objectives accepted by the 
school indicates your competence in an operarional sense— in carrying on 
effectively the specific details of the teacher’s work. A more direct way 
to consider your competence in acMeving results with children is to ask, 
“Have I worked in such ways as to cause desirable differences in children' 
To answer this question thoroughly you would list the major goals of 
the school and, for each, go through the successive stages of appraisal- 
One of the Cardinal Objectives of Elementary Education is “To help 
every child gain command of common integrating knowledge and skill. 
Every modem elementary school recognizes the importance of this 
objective. The following is a suggestive discussion involving the several 
stages of analysis of work toward achieving this goal: 

i. The objective ttated: “To help every child gam covtmand of common 
mtegratbig knovledge and tkiU.” This goal includes social understandings basic 
to balanced personabty and socccssfid adjustment with others, knowledge 
necessary to the carrying on of activities nonnai for children of the agM being 
considered; and the fundameood «k»H« of the “Three R's" essentJal in daily 
living. 

a. The objeetke defined in terns of behavior ‘ubiehvouU indicate progress 
Progress toward this goal may be indicated by all behavior in which childrm 
speak, read ailently or orally, write, use the four fundamenul operations in 
arithmetic in applying these and smilar skills and knowledges to problems- 

j, 5 itujtionr identified in vbicb the defined behavior may occur. There are 
many situations, of course, in which chdditen may act m such ways as to show 
their progress in the fundamenul skills. They talk with each other, with you. 
the critic teacher, and other adults on the playground, in corridors and class- 
rooms, and wherever they work and play without artificial stimuladoa or 
repression. Handwriting is used, and spelling becomes important, in preparing 
reports, uUng notes, recording news, writing letters, and for many other 
purposes. Reading is eatensively used, silent reading in securing informaoon 
and in seeking relaaation and recreation; oral reading in presentSig reports of 
various kinds and in sharing parts of enjoyed stories. The arithmetic skills are 
evidenced in the skills period, are used in working on other curriculum ex- 
periences, and are employed m solving out-of-schooI problems. Knowledge 
from the social studies and science b acquired and used in connection with 
broad units, correlations, or separate study of various subjects, in connection 
with individual special interests or all-school activities. 

4. Evidence collected on the behavior m appropriate situations. As you will 
remember, evidence on the achieveinent and use of knowledge and sl^ may 
be collected by a variety of techniques: standardized tests, teacher-made tests, 
observational note^ anecdotal records, samples of children’s work. You will 
have collected evidence continually as you have worked with the children. 
You are now reviewing the evidence as you prepare to bnng to a close the 
sariotis teaching activities. 

j. Evidence snserpreted m tenm of the objective. You have determined some 
of the most noticeable changes in the children’s Uhasior-their use of the 
common integrating knowledge and skills— by comparing evidence aken near 
the beginning and during later periods of your student teaching. You have 
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TAKING IMENTORY OF YOUR OWN GROWni 

As a student teacher, you are concerned with achieving the goals of 
education and the particular purposes of the school, and tvith continuing 
your own personal improvemenL At this time, however, you are espe- 
cially concerned with your own growth in professional attributes. Your 
student teaching has not been an occasion for you to teach as you were 
taught in the elementary schooL Instead, it has been a time to apply 
new learnings. Naturally, you wish it to have been a growth cTpcriencc— 
although brief in time-similar to that of the successful teacher sriih 
twentj'-one years of continuously richer experience, rather than a mere 
practice period like that of the person who had one year of teaching 
repeated twenty times! 

Atpeets of H'orit to be Inventoried. Your consideration of the elements 
of competence in teaching has indicated the general emphases in an 
im entot)’ of your grosvth. Within the fact that snident teaclilng has been 
a new and dilTerent experience, your teaching activities have been rela- 
rively similaf from day to day. Thus changes in your teaching hare oc- 
curred slowly and, to you, perhaps rather imperceptibly. WTule you hare 
gained in breadth of interest, depth of understanding, and power of ex- 
pression, the specific aspects of yoor growth have been changing at irregu- 
lar rates. At this time you will want to consolidate previous self-evaluations 
and obtain a more complete picture of yourself as a teacher. 

This list suggests aspects of your work that you will vdsh to include 
in your inventory: 

t. Orienting yourself to the ongoing program of the school 

а. Pbniimg for and with children 

3. Organizing room, et^uiptneni, and maietials 

4. Managing activities with reference to time and conditions 

5. Initiating and guiding learning activiaes 

б. Studying individual chQdren 

7. Guiding and counseling mdividuak and groups 

8. Malting and using records and reports 

9. Evaluating the work of children 

10. Cooperating with the critic teacher and other staff members 

11. Taking part in whole-school enterprises 

12. Attending and participating in professional meetings 

13. Using opportunities for communi^ experiences 

14. Developing and follo'vii^ a planned program of self-improvement. 

CbaracteriftiCT of a Useful Inventory. Yon have been adding to your 
experiences in many new ways during your student teaching. How much 
have you grown and what have bem die directions of your growth’ 
The answers to these questions are the results of many vanable factors 
interacting with your own personality. Since each new expenence changes 
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criteria for self-evaluation and the suggestions of your critic teacher or 
college supervbor, have given you means for constructive judgments of 
the tjualit)' of your work. It ts difheutt, however, for anyone to gain an 
impartial view of his on n progress, parricularly in regard to the intangibles 
of pcnonality. 

D)'naniic relationships between those working together constitute a 
powerful determinant of success in student teaching. Many factors, both 
tangible and intangible, influence those relationships. The influence of 
these factors is difhcult to appraise. Howes er, the judgment of compe- 
tent observers is, at present, the most rtViable single means for inventory- 
ing and appraising teaching. A varietj* of check lists, observation forms, 
rating scales, and questionnaires arc used to record information about 
effective teaching. You will find it helpful to examine instruments of 
each type as you work toward a comprehensive judgment of your own 
growth. To round out your means for taking inventor)’ of your progress, 
examples of several widely-used techniques are included here. 

A Questiomairt for Children. Vou wait not wonder at the suegestioti 
that children may be competent observers. The judgments of children are 
not to be lightly discarded, espedally when they are honestly and fear- 
lessly expressed. Just as you share in appraising their growth, so may the 
children help you. Wtth younger children, questions may be asked 
directly, or your critic teacher may ask the children for you. Wth 
older children, an anon)*mous questionnaire may be practical if its purpose 
is carefully explained. The questionnaire below b an adaptation of one 
toed by a student teacher with a group of children in a sixth grade. It 
may serve as a sample of what y'ou may develop for use wx'th the children 
whom you are teaching. 

tt'hal Do You Tbmi of Yovr Teaebert 

I. Do you think that I have treated you whh respect? . . Y 

а. Do yon dunk 1 have been fair to everyone’ Y 

3. Do I give you enough help with your work? Y 

4. Do you tiunk 1 expected or asked too much of you’ . Y 

5. Did 1 use words that were too big, words that you did 

not understand’ Y 

б . Do you think that I do too much of the talkmg m 

group work’ Y 

7. Do you think I ever bluffed you or the group to cover 

up my not knowing sotnetlung’ Y 

8. Do you dunk that I can laugh n myself when the joke 

is on me’ Y 
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parison of it with types used by your observers may aid in analyzing more 
clearly certain aspects of your work. 

OBSERVER'S GUIDE FOR INVENTORYING STUDENT TEACHING 
(Name of Student) (Grade Le^el) (Date) (Name of Observer) 
(Directions: After observing the student teachci in several phases of lus 
work, enter descriptive comments to develop an anecdotal inventory) 

1. Evidence that the student teachet’s personality is attractive to children: 

2. Evidence of wholesome child-teacher cclationships; 

j. Evidence of effort to meet the needs of the children: 

4. Evidence that the children are working with purpose, sadsfacdon, and 
zesf 

j. Evidence that the children are having oppominides to practice coopera* 

6 . Evidence that children are using inltiadve, originality, and resourcefulness: 

7. Evidence of cooperadve, coudnuous planning: 

8. Evidence of a realistic balance between first-hand and vicarious learning 
etperiences. 

9. Evidence that the student teacher is contributmg to the securing of 
adequate and appropriate nutertals aod equipment; 

10. Evidence that children are develo^g bdependence m bdividual work 
and social sensidvit}'' b group work: 

ti, Evidence that the children are developbg b self-disdpibe; 

IS. Evidence (hat there is condnoous evaluation by the children and the 
student teacher: 

<3 Evidence that the leam'ing acuvides, as guided by die student teacher, 
are mtegradve for the children: 

Explanadons, illustradons, anecdotes, and episodes included m the notes 
from observadon are the materiak from which you can reconstruct a pic- 
ture of your teaching. In working with your cridc teacher and others 
who may supervise you, you will want them to be as specific as they can 
about each item in the inventory. 

A Check List. Frequently those interested in the progress bemg made 
by student teachers use descriptive check lists. Such a form may not be 
as helpful to individual student teachers as the guide just shown, since it 
lacks the specific elaboration showu^ the “flavor” of the situation ob- 
served On the other hand, it is more impersonal and directs attention to 
comparative efficiency b terms of the work of other student teachers. 
You will find such a check list helpful as you use it to gain an idea of your 
relative competence in comparison with the observer’s concepts of what 
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7. Personality as a Teacher. Having personal characteristics and qnaliti« 
which exert a wholesome infiaence on children and promote their 
balanced development; adueving rappon with fellow workers and other 
adults; possessing a construcdve attitude toward life and its challenges. 

1134s 

8. Attitude tovtard Teaching. Recognizing responsibility as a memb« of 
the teaching profession. Utilizing various means of achieving professional 
competence; showing promise of condnuous improvement; displaying 
loyalty to the best inte rests of the school. 

1134s 

9. Relationships with the Comrmmitj. Understanding the role of the teacher 
in improving the strategic porinon of the school in the community. 
Achieving a place in community life which interrelates the school and 
community and interprets each to the other. 

11345 

10. Mental and Physical Health. Having a wholesome, positive approach to 
life, open-minded and emotionally balanced. Maintaining souno physical 
health. Balancing work, rest, ami recreadon. Appearing vigorons, ener* 
gedc, wholesome. 

« » 3 4 5 

When a descriptive check list b used, it is preferable that it be used 
ttvice, once near the mid-point of your work in student teaching, again 
near the end of your work, If you then compare the uvo appraisals, your 
growth in terms of the judgment of the observer will be clearly seen. 
As you recall specific aspects of your work in icnns of the items checked, 
yon can plan direct action to overcome weaknesses and udlize your 
strengths to better ads-antage. You will, of course, be interested in checking 
yourself. When differences of judgment appear between an obsers’cr and 
you, those differences should be unhesitatingly examined and frankly 
talked out. 

The Use of a Rating Scale. It may be helpful to you to be familiar with 
rating scales because of their widespread use by placement bureaus, com- 
mercial teacher agencies, and superintendents and personnel directors of 
school s^tems. Occasionally, after receiving an application from or inter- 
view ing a prospective teacher, a superintendent requests the student 
teacher's supervisor or ende teacher to “rate him” on a scale used by the 
school sj’siem. Some college placement offices request criuc teachers, 
supervisors of student teaching, and others knowing the work of student 
teachers to indicate their judgments by means of a raon" scale. Such 
judgments, as recorded on the scales, are usually classified as “closed 
credentials.” Since they arc an “troposed-from-without” type of cvaltia- 
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^VDENT-TEACHER SATIHQ SCALE 

■ T — : (Name o* P'”™ 8 '™^ '“"®' 

(Name of student) ' 

— r Tcradc) (Posiuon oi rai«) (Date) 

(School v^hcre teachiH^) (Onde, 

Ra„ b, ehecUmg in .he " 

AveraM, (4) Acceptable. (5) 

rating assigned 

FACTOR RATED — J— PT^ 


PROFESSIONAL QUAUTIES 
I. Enthusiasm for teaching .••• 
1. Standard of ethics 

3. Ability in self-evaluation .. 

4. Other — 

PERSON- 4 L QUALITIES 


j. Culture and interests 

4. Other — 

PREPARATION 

I. Knoavledge of subjeet matter •• 

.“d WbUitppe^ 

4. Other ^ 

TECHNiaVES or 

Ablbty .0 ereate • • • • 

I. Balance of teachec-ehM paroeiin 

3. Achievement of Roal s _ 

4. Other 

CLASSROOM EOVTINE „ . . . , 

Ph,.|cl 


I. Physical conoluuu * - 

a. Efficiency in time, maienals. 

3, Records and reports 

4. Other — 

GENERAL F/ICTORS 
I. Health and vitabty 
a. Evidence of improvement . 

3. Prediction of success . 

4. Other 
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tion, they are not diagnostic; they are not instruments for self-improvc* 
ment. Moremer, such rating scales arc recognized by educators as valid 
only to the extent that they reflect impersonal judgments and the accept- 
able educadoml values v, hich the rater holds. 

You may, however, be helped to “see yourself as others see yon” by 
rating yourself on a scale in terms of the evidence yon have collected about 
your os^-n teaching competencies. From such an experience, you can see 
how crude an Instrument this type of rating scale really is, and how 
difficult it is to use a point scale in judging the personal qualities of a 
human being. A sample rating scale, of the general type in use by many 
personnel offices, is presented for your consideration. 

As you work t^hh such rating devices, you must remember that, at 
best, they are crude approximadons of jisur teaching competence. How- 
ever, they are extensively used because they are considered useful for 
communicating, in brief form, summarized judgments of the promise of a 
teacher. If you attempt to imlpx yourself by means of a rating scale, you 
xvill xvant to avoid tendencies to “pigeon-hole” yourself. With instruments 
of the raring-scale t)'pe there b the danger of developing Infcrioritj' 
feelings because of low rarings in certain items or aidnides of smugness 
from high ratings, and of narrowing the scope of your efforts toward 
continued growriu 

Guidimce in Taking Inventory. As a teacher in professional sertnee, you 
will be subjected to the judgments of many people, including children, 
fellow teachers, principals, supervbois, superintendents, parents, and the 
general pubUc xshich is interesttd in its schools. Not the least important of 
your g(^ in student teaching b learning to expect, accept, modify, and 
use appraisals of your wort Those concerned with your professional 
preparation for teac hing are daily making value-judgments regarding the 
effectiveness of your personally, the educational goals you emphasize, and 
the procedures you use in working toward your goak. Their objectives 
tend to be in harmony with your own. Your instructors in professional 
courses in elementary education, your faculy adviser, your coUege super- 
visor, your critic teacher are all vitally concerned with the continued 
improvement of educational experiences for children. The development of 
competent classroom teachers b essential to the achievement of that 
objective. To these professional workers in education j'our improvement b 
not only a worthy goal in ioelf, but a means to a further goal— the improve- 
ment of public elementary’ educatitm. 

In taking inventoy of your growth, of your strengths and lacks, of 
your prospects for ffirthcr dereJopment; of the rate of your improve- 
ment, regard the college staff members as your colleagues as well as your 
teachers. Recognize their interest in you and your improvement, seek 
their constructive cnucisms; welcome their suggestions. Your critic 
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can do these things for you. After getting suggestions, constructive crra- 
dsms, and advice from those experienced persons who arc interested in 
your welfare and who have followed your progress, the next steps must 
be your own. You, as a mature person embarking upon a professional 
Career, accept responsibility for rounding out your preparation into an 
effective whole. As you work through the results of your inventory, you 
will recognize new meanings which your student teaching has helped you 
to acquire. You will gain a new and broader perspective on your work. 
You may be amazed as well as heartened at the evidence of how much 
)'ou have grotvn, of the powers you hare developed. 

TAKING LEAVE OF THE JOB 

No matter how completely j-oo may have adjusted to your student- 
leaching situation, one further adjustment is to be faced. Even though you 
have enjoyably made yourself a real part of the school staff, and “belong" 
in the children’s thinldng aboor their school, the ome of parting must 
come. Since it b on your behalf that adjustments have been made in the 
classroom work and in the school program, it b your responsibility to 
arrange so that your leave-taking adds no extra burden to the busy life 
of your critic teacher, leaves no ends for the school staff to put together. 
It b desirable from the standpoint of all concerned, including yourself, 
that the leaving of your student-teaching position be an orderly, efficient 
process. To terminate your student teaching as efficiently as you began it 
and carried it through requires foresight and thoughtful arrangements 
made in advance. 

To make adjustments for the end of your work, well in advance, fa a 
sign of effiacncy and maturity. You will not wish abruptly to come up to 
the end unaware, unprepared. The following secQons offer some practical 
su^estions for the conclusion of your student teaching to the satisfaction 
of all who arc concerned. Naturally, you will find it necessary to modify 
these suggestions and add to them in terns of the unique aspects of your 
own particular situation. 

Adjusting Curricultm Experiences. As yon made your long-range plans, 
you paid close attention to the calencbr, for the extent of your plans 
depended upon the time available as well as upon the children’s needs and 
tile material suggested by the cairiculam gmdes. In your teaching you 
have, of course, considered the rate of progress of the group in terms of 
rime available as well as of enterprises undertaken. Several weeks before 
the end of your student teaching you will want to re-study your planned 
program so that you can make necessaij' adjustments to leave, with the 
children’s cumcnlam experiences well rounded out. You will plan sensible 
adjustmenn so that, after your withdrawal, your critic teacher can easily 
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pick up the stranifc of curriculum experiences which you have been hold- 

The work for which you have been directly responsible— a broad unit, 
for example— should be brought to a sarisfactoty culminatiort before you 
S'?' of the culminating activities, the final evaluation, the dis- 
tributing of shared materials, all should be tvorked out smoothly so that 
related activities are synchronized rather than crammed together into 
a h^c day or t\vo. It is probably wise to avoid most trip experiences 
du^g the last few da)*s. If, as you culmimtc the broad unit, you get 
children's questions, suggestions, and leaik for on-going work, you should 
summarize them in some way for your critic teacher to use after you leave. 
Jobs that various children have agreed to do, reports to be made, skill 
^rk to be evaluated, and other aspects of curriculum acrivities should 
be cleared before you leave. With work that cannot be completed, spe- 
cific arrangements should be made with the children and your critic 
teacher. As you know, not every acciirity in the curriculum can be cul- 
minated or terminated. Many phases of the tvork must be carried fonvard 

your critic teacher. He deserves your best efforts in making certain 
that continuing activities are transferred m such ways that there are clear 
understandings on the part of all concerned. 

_ Completing Recordt. Unlike curriculum experiences, your responsibili- 
ties for maintaining classroom records can be discharged completely by a 
specific date- The important consideration is to set a date mutually satis- 
ficcoty to your critic teacher and to you. With the date agreed upon, 
you can conrinuc your normal recording procedures, gather any addirional 
data needed, and organize all data in connection with the records for which 
you arc responsible. 

During your student teaching there may have been some standardized 
tests administered. If you were responsible for scoring them or for enter- 
ing scores on penronent record cards, check to be sure that you have 
recorded them aU and that you entered them accurately. Health informa- 
tion may have been gathered which is not yet written into the records. No 
doubt you have accumulated many observational notes and anecdotes 
concerning the behavior of particular children in significant episodes. The 
data should be arranged in understandable forms and, if the critic teacher 
so desires, made a part of the records of the children concerned Vou will 
also want to bring up to date the cumuhtive files of dated samples of 
children's w’ork. If you have shared responsibility for preparing home 
reports, there may be a number of letters to write or cards to fill out ff 
you have not been preparing reports, you may have basic data which can 
be organized for your critic teacher. Snee this is necessarily a suggestive 
list rather than a complete enumeration, you wdl be wise to list what you 
see as your responsibilities for record-kecpii^, to submit the list to jmur 
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critic teacher, and to reach clear aprenneno concerning your final ohl-ga- 
tions for accurate, complete record 
Atte7:Jifig to Miterijh. One of the strongest challenges to your memory, 
as you Sect to complete your rarious obligations, b thinking of cvet)'* 
thing you borroutd, from v horn you borrow ed it, and under w hat condi- 
tions. You do not need to be told that, if good rclitiom are to be maintained 
by the school and its “borrowing ablhty'* remain unimpaired, each artide 
borrow cd by you or the children must be returned to its owmer. Not only 
must the articles find their way back, but they must go back in good 
condition. A stamp collection, retained for the culminating activin*, w31 
be loaned again reluctantly— if at all-should the ou ner find pages tom. 
stamps smudged, or leaves badly dog-eared. Nor b an amateur modd- 
makcr cheered to find hb favorite coach with a bmlm wheel Ilowesxr, 
accidents do sometimes happen despite the best of care. Should some 
article you borrowed for your teaching be damaged, the only course B 
to e-tplain carefully, arrange if possible for restitution or recompense, and 
hope that the children and you w ill be forgiven. 

Critic teachers and college sopen-isofs sometimes lend books, outlines, 
or other such materub to student teachers. Even though you think that 
you have remmed ever)’ borrow ed irem to them, it b w el! to cheek again 
to be sure. Many critic teachers and college instruaors have been tempted 
to discontinue their generous praaiccs of lending materials to studeno 
because of the high cost of careless forgetfulness on the part of the 
borrow c«. You will also w ant to look through the classroom carefully to 
reassure yourself that you have rctumed all books, magarines, and pam- 
phlets to libraries, apparatus to the hbontoiy, and tools to the shop. 
Check the inventor)' of classroom supplies to find needs for re-orders. 
Not only will ihb be a help to your cntic teacher but also to the principal 
Art paper, drawir^ drawing ink, paste, finger paint, water 

colors, brushes, and other aoch instructional matcriab arc consumed 
rapidly. You do not want your critic teacher, after you leave, to bek a 
much-needed materul because of jourovenight or carelessness in not list- 
ing supplies that need replenishing. 

!t b probable that a vanetj' of tlungs wTiitcn, painted, or constructed by 
the children have been accomubte^ The work of individual children 
should be returned to them so that the)' may tale it home. Some of the 
individual work may be pbeed in the cumubtivc folders. Decisions, too, 
must be made as to the disposition of the products of group work. Certain 
products or materiab must be stored. 

As you make appropriate disposition of materials, it b only using fore- 
sight to check your own lists of materub and sources of classroom supples. 
Do you know where the lined chart paper may be secured’ Have you 
the addresses of sources from which you have secured desirable free 
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real underatanJing of their eontriliutions. Your skillful leave-taking. In • 
verj* real seme, paves the way for the student teacher who may follow 
you, 

aiminiA for sEtr-rvALLfATJON 

Your self-apprahal will serve a double purpose in this ease. You will use 
these criteria as guides for e\ aluaiing your proficiencj' in completing your 
w ork. You w ill also he making judgments «f your penonal charactcristica 
as a reacber and of your competence in carrying on the actual teaching 
operations. I lerc arc some aids for your comiderat inn of how satbfictorily 
you liavc achieved your goals In student teaching and hosv efTcctively 
you are terminating your student-teaching activities. 

1. Tkt ElanatH of Comptititet for Ttictint' 

In what waji hise your conceptiom of compeiencc for teaching 1**0 
changed as a result of examining the elements of competence presented 
here’ With refercfKe to each of the competencies, what are now yoo^ 
greatest assets’ Your mmt Krioua lubilnies’ In what competencies hare 
you made the most growth through student teaching’ WTut jpeeifie plans 
Mse you to OTcreomc the sseaknessea you hare found’ 

a, i'our Cwpeienee m rfce Operothnt of Ttjehing: 

In what way t have your operiencet in student leaching changed your 
Ideas of your personal effectiveness with children, with other tneheA 
with parents’ What new ideas hare you gained through following the si* 
evaluatise steps in tppnlang yourself ssith frgard to the elements of 
competence? sN^ut do your conclusions imply for your first year of 
teaching’ 

3. Taking Inventory of Yottr Ovn Grovtb: 

What docs the evidence show cwicemlng your success in establishing 
efiectjse relanonships with the children’ Professional reUtiomhips with 
the Khoal stalP As you honestly esaluate yourself, what are your con- 
clusions regarding the extent 01 your grownh during student teaching’ 
Your present level of competence? 

4. Taking Leave of tke fob: 

As you look back on your lease-tikmg, what are the implications for 
your successful compictton of your first school year’ 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

I. No two student teachers achieve the same results for the children or 
for their osvn growth, even though they wort with the same cnoc teacher 
and the same group of children. What ate tome of the chief reasons for 
such variations in results’ 

a. Sometimes you hear people say “He’s a bom teacher." Can a teacher 
achieve competence in the opendons of teaching without possessing the 
elements of competence discuaed in this chapter? 
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PmTT. Carottfie, / Ftcm Ckilittn |N«w YcfV. Suwm *nd S«hu«cr, Ine^ iwW- 
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T. The placement servi« accumulates pertinent information about students 
for the use of prospecrire emploj-ers. 

i. The placement serrice seeks out teaching vacancies in the territory 
servei 

j. The placement service is active in teejwjg student wachers and teachen 
in service informed eoncemieg ®f vacancies, quahricarions desired, 
salarv levels, changes in cemlicanoa, and the like. 

4. The placement service brings together superintendents of schools and 
applicants for teaching poririoos so riut suioble placements can be made. 

5. The placement serrice gathers mfomutioa from school systems on the 
success of graduates on the job. 

6. The placement service keeps conticnous files of mformarion about gradu- 
ates so that snltable changes in teaching positions may be facihtated. 

7. The placement scrrice makes avaibble infonnadon relative to the varying 
state certificadoa requiremeno. 

Obviously, the placement service in your college can be of real help 
to you, not only in sccoring your fim position but, if yon do your part, 
in keeping your records up-eo-efate thronghoot your teaching career. It 
should he mentioned that it is a rare situation indeed in which favoritism 
operates in placement offices. You will do weQ to go into all of your 
dealings with this service assttming that you triU be treated fairly. 

Prepjriag your Credfruials. One of your first responsibilides in con- 
nection with the placement serrice is the preparation of credentials. 
Oedentials include data on your academic record, your educational ex- 
periences with children, your work experiences, your estra-curricular 
actirides, your special abilities, and letters of reconmiendation which give 
personal appraisak of your promise as a teacher. Your academic record 
will routinely be included in your papers. Since ths record speaks for 
itself, in writii^ material for your oedeotials it will be wise for you to 
avoid overemphasizing this academic part of your preparation. In addi- 
tion, superintendents want to know about yon as a person; your interests, 
attitudes, and values. They will want, also, to know about breadth of 
your experiences and your intentions with regard to teaching as a 
profession. 

Placement-service personnel nuke appraisals of you on the basis of the 
content of your credentials and of personal interviews with juu. But these 
people will be infiuenced as well by the manner in which you go about 
assembling jonr credentials. One experienced placement counselor said, 
‘Tt is amazing how many prospective teachers fril to read instructions 
carefully when tiiey start to compile credentials. N’aturally, one feels due 
he has learned something of rigoificance about the person who is careless 
m discharging this respooability.” As you ^ abont this job, keep in mind 
the importance of these materials. Remember, too, that these records arc 
comularire and will be referred to for years by potential employers. 
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To give you more specific Jjclp in doing a thorough job with the creden- 
ciai material which you personaUy contribute, the following guides arc 
offered: 

I. Provfie accurate detail on job and lerviee experience. Your credentiab 
should include complete Information about your work experience. Be sure 
to include such cx^ricncc as eimp coottsclor, nurse's aw, Sunday-school 
reacher, settlement-house worker, 4.H club leader, waitress, salesman, farm- 
hMd, playground supers’isor, clerk, laborer, and so on. Along with a descrip- 
tion ot your work, provide the name of the employer or service agency, the 
location, and the dates, 

a. Furnisb information about your exiro'Cvntculjr activities. Complete data 
on your extra-curricular activities are important to the prospective employer. 
Participation in social and professional organirarions, varsity or intra-mural 
athletics, srudeni government, pubiicauona. mnd, and so on should be included. 
Through such dau you will provide a clearer impression of the breadth of 
your experiences and to some extent of your social effectiveness. 

j. Empbariu special abilities. Do not nennit your modesy to keep you from 
relhng about your special abiiitiea m asamatics, athlettcs, painting, sveaving, 
sculprure, w’OMu'ork, sewing. Or you may have pursued an iareresting hirfjby 
for a number of )*ears such u stamp eollecnng, hiking, budding modek of ships, 
or raising cocker spaniets. Avoid setting your stanihrds too high. The super, 
inrendent will probably be as much interested in your enthusiasm as in your 
expensess. 

4 . Obubi a good phoiograpb. A clear photograph that honestly represents 
your appearance at your b«t is a must in these situations where photographs 
are included in credenenis. It u advisable to have your picrure taken oressed 
and groomed as jou would be for an interview with a school supertneendent or 
for your ffm day of teaching. The added expense involved in going to a 
reputable photographer constitutes a sentible investment, 

5. Give cartful attention to handwriting, spelling, and Enghsh usage. Some of 
your data should be presented in your ovi*n best handwriting. Do not be 
tempted to dash off your information, possibly with a strange pen, in order to 
get the task completed. Write our thoughtfully on practice paper what you 
want to say. Then carefully proofrejd tor spelling and English usage before 
making the final copy for your credentials. If you have the ability to utite 
legibiy in both cur&ive and manuscript, by ali means include a sample 0/ each 
in your credentials. Every superintendent will be properly concerned that the 
teachers he hires will have mastered these common skills. 

Thoughtful attention to these suggestions will help you prepare cre- 
dentials that honestly represent you at your best. Remember ^ar prospec- 
tive employers get their first impressions of you not only from the data 
that b assembled but also from the way it b o^anixed and presented. 

Seatring Letters of Recanmendatbm. A superinrendent who is con- 
sidering you for a teaching position will leam all he can about you from 
the materiab which you personally prepare and from other records 
gathered by the placement service; Another part of your credennak in 
which he tvill be particularly interested ate the letters of recommendation 
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which arc ^^T^rten by persons who know you and your work well enough 
to appraise your promise as a teacher. 

The placement service will probably indicate the number of letters you 
should secure. If you have some choice In the matter, it is suggested that 
four or five recommendations arc appropriate for your first set of cre- 
denriak You may have some voice in deciding svhom you will ask ro 
write statements for you. You will, of coutsc, want a letter from some one 
who has worked with you in student tcaching-your critic teacher or your 
college supervisor. Two other letters might well be written by college 
teachers with whom you have had success. It may be preferable that one 
of these letters comes from a college teacher %vho can write about your 
professional course w ork. The other might be written by a teacher in some 
spedallaed phase of education such as music, art, or phjaical education or 
a teacher in a field of general education if you feel that he knows your 
capabilities. Probably one recommendation should come from a person 
whose opinion is respected but who has not been closely identified svith 
your professional preparation-a sorority house»mother, a dormitory head- 
resident, a clergyman, a youth-oiganization executive, a school super- 
intendent. If you have had extensive or particularly outstanding tverk 
experience, your employer might well be one of the choices. A balanced 
group of letters is the desired aim. 

After yon have decided which persons yon wll invite to vvrite recom- 
mendarions, the requests should be made, if possible, by personal inter- 
view. Your objectives in the interview will be: to recall previous contacts 
you have had with the person; to bring him up-to-date on your subsequent 
professional experiences; to impress him with the importance you attach 
to the recommendation; and to convey appreciation for his time and effort 
in performing this service for yon. 

■TTiesc letters of recommendation become “closed credentials.” This 
term means that the letters are not available to you or to anyone other than 
placement-service personnel or prospective employers. it will not 

be necessary to explain this to faculty^ members W’ho frequently write 
recommen^tions, you should clarify the closed nature of the credentials 
to those who seldom have such requests. You should explain that while 
yon are responsible for seeing that the confidential recommendation is 
written, the letter is to be sent directly to the placement office. Be sure 
that it IS understood that you do not want to see a copy of what is 
written about you. 

On occasion, you will need to specify the ntnzre of the information that 
is to go into the recommendation. When this Is necessary, you might sug- 
gest that school superintendents will welcome judgments about such 
matters as your relationships wirii people, your effecuvencss with chil- 
dren, your ability to adjust to new situations, your reliability, your 
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appearance and grooming, your capad^ /or work, and your attitude 
toward teaching as a profession. 

Judging the Desirability of a Teaching Position. With the continuing 
need for clcmcntan.*-school teachers who have modem, professional prep- 
aration, wcll-tjijalified student teachers wjl! have opportunities to choose 
from among teaching positions the panicubr one which seems most suit- 
able and attractive. You will want to teach where you can make a real 
contribution and where you wjJJ be wdJ rewarded for yoor efiorts. 
Furthermore, you will w-anc to reach in a community that offers aitis- 
factory personal living for you. In making decisiotts about your place- 
ment, you may be able to get sound advice from your college teachers, 
your critic teacher, parcnrs, family friends, school superintendents, and 
tMChcrs in the field. But no one can nuke the choice for you; that you 
must do for yourself. As a base for that choice, you arc directed to 
the following considerations: 

I, Size and natttre of tbe connnunity. (b this the type of community in which 
1 want to teach’) As you find out about a community, significant considera' 
tions are its size, the economic itatus of the people, the nature of its industries, 
the national and religious backgrounds of its citizens, evidences of pnde in 

K blic whooLt, and the opportunities available for recreational pursuits. Usually 
ginning teachers do well, other things being equal, to teach m a community 
that is not widely different from that wluch they know at first-hand. However, 
If you have always lived in a city, you may want to teach in a small town. 
If you grew up in a family of financial means, you may prefer to teach in m 
economically underprivileged area. But you should go into such situations with 
your eyes wide open, knowing that you will probably have adjustments to 
make. 

a. Dame eamt/runity verm av>ay from borne. (Should 1 teach la roy home 
community?) Maay plausible |usri/»cafiom «n be advanced for teaching in 
one's home communiry; knoivledge of the communiry end its people, desir- 
ability of working tmotte friends, financial savings from Jiving with one’s 
family, personal concern foe the improi-cmenr of the home communin’. There 
are, however, potential iimttacions. Many teachers have found due Jiving at 
home and teaching in the local conununity make difficult the achievement of 
professional growth, personal maturity, independence of thinking, and finan- 
daJ independence. Tnese teachers say that people in the home community 
tend to think of them as the ncightwrs’ sons and daughters rather than as 
mature, educated adults. They clahn that unrealistic demands are made on 
ihcir time by community groups and that family responsibilities interfere 
with important professional and personal living. Finally, some teache^ who 
have never taught away from home, feet that they have been denied the 
satisfaction of knowing that they succeeded entirely on their own 
3 . CwricwJwM of the school. (Will 1 be able to use what I have learned and 
believe in’) Your professional education has civen you an understanding of 
the broad aims and procedures of modem saiools. You believe in modem 
education. Your happiness in teaefung depends largely upon being able to 
work with children in accord with what you believe. You should fini out the 
estcni to which the cuniculum of the school tends to be tradiiiotui or modem 
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and the direaion in which tlie staff is moving. You will want to know, too, 
the part that teachers play in determining the curriculum of the school. Related 
considerations are the size of classroom groups, phj-sical plant and equipment, 
availability of up^toniate curriculum marcri^, and the assistance of special 
teachers. Some student teachers are hesitant to ask about these curriculum 
matters and as a result are disappointed with their first placement- School 
superintendents will respect you lor aski^ ouestions_ that indicate your desire 
to teach in a school where your professional education will be \a!ucd. 

4- Oppommitiet Jot m-service jtroirib. (W'ill 1 continue to grow profes- 
Monally in this school sj'Stcm’) 'rte student teacher who wishes to become 
increasingly effeaive as a teacher should consider the provisions of the school 
system for the continued education of its teachers. Beginning teachers need 
help in the classroom from full-time principals and supervisors; they need to 
meet with other teachers in study groups, they need to experience group 
curriculum planning, they can ptofit from teacher workshops; they need 
materials for professional growth. Some school sj'stems have well-oiganizcd 
programs for group orientation of beginning teachers. Find out about the 
superintendent's attitude toward in-service education and what s being done 
about it in the school system that you are considering. 

5. Attitudet tovard the pertonal Iru'mg of teachers. (Will I be free to live a 
well-balanced llfe^) The idea that school tmrJs or superintendents of schools 
have the right to dictate the personal living of teachers is rapidly disappearing. 
But do not leave this to chance. Find out what restrictions there mignt be on 
your out-of-school living. WTiat about smoking’ Dating’ U"!!! you decide 
whether or not you go to church’ Whether or not you teach Sunday-school’ 
WiU you be free to use your week-ends as you see fit’ Are there restrictions 
as to where you will Lve’ Your quesoons about these vital matters should 
indicate, of course, that you have no intention of flaunting conventions or of 
being inconsiderate of the mores of the communltv, but that you do want to 
teach in a community which encourages its teacners to live, with personal 
freedom, as fully as respected penoos m other occupations. 

d. Salary schedules (Wdl I be paid enough to Lve well and be free from 
undue financial worries’) The salary that you will be paid is one of the most 
important ennsidetatioos. Othet things being equal, you should accept the 
teaching posidon that offen the best salary. Most good school s>-stems have 
established salary schedules, the detaik of which are available to teachers ap- 
plying for poations. The school superintendent, rather than bargaining with 
you about salary, will tell you what the schedule provides for an inexperienced 
teacher with your training, and will state the annual increments. You will, of 
course, look with particular favor upon school sj’stems having single-salary 
schedules for elementary and secondary teachers of comparable preparation 
and experience. You will be wise to consider the offered ^iry m relation to 
living costs in the community-Jiousing, food, standards of dress, entertain- 
ment, transportaaon, et cetera. In your final decision, j’ou must remember 
that salary is only one of the important considerations in judging the desir- 
ability of a teaching position 

7. Tenure and turnover. (What arc my prospects for reemplojunent in this 
school system’ ) In many states teachers are now protected by tenure laws that 
generally provide that they cannot be discharged unless they are guilty of 
incompetence, neglect of duty, or umnoralitj’. However, under these laws 
the teacher does not achieve tenure tmtil he has taught successfully in the 
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school sjTtcni for two or three years. For your own protection you will want 
to know the tenure hws of the state and the jnriicuUr practices of the school 
sj-stem you arc considering. Data on turnover may or may not be indicative. 
You should weigh carefully the causes of turnover before accepting a posirion 
in a school sjTircm which annually replaces a large pcfcenrage of its staff. 

8. AttiniJet lovird rr//sian, mtiwality, face, (fs this school sj'stem demo- 
craricaily respectful of dilTertrcei*) fn some school sj'stems and communities, 
tcachcn of a given telicion, race, or national background will have a difficult 
time. You will want to know if such prejudice exists to avoid accepting a posi- 
tion where you would be persmally embarrassed by being in the rejected 
n)inority. Moreover, whether you are in the minoritv ot not, your democratic 
Values should cause j’ou to deliberate the advisability of beginning your 
reaciiing in such a situation. 

The personnel of the placement service, the superintendent of schtvols 
or his represcfjtative, and the sod of the school system are your primaf)' 
sources of information in weighing these considerations. Piacement coun- 
selors build up a great deal of useful information about particular school 
systems w hich they w ill share to help you ohtairj a suitable positron. The 
superintendent of schools you will meet in an interview. If it is at all 
possible, you should visit the school and communiry which you are 
corrsidering. There you will have opponunity to talk to members of the 
teaching staff as well as to observe. 

Partieipjting in rUceniftit Inltnntvs. Seldom will a school superin- 
tendent employ a beginning reaeber without a personal intenicw. And 
rarely will the wise student teacher deddc on a posioon unless he has 
conferred with a responsible oflicul of the school system. When the 
school superintendent invites you to confer with him, he has probably 
already srudied your errdennab and is inrerested in your candidacy. If you 
make an appointment for an imerview, you should be seriously consider- 
ing the position on the basis of your present information. However, you 
should not go into the conference w-ith a strong feeling of obligation. The 
placement service will not necessarily expect you to take the first job 
that is offered to you. The purpose of the interview is to provide, through 
a process of thinking together, further evidence of your suitability for the 
job and the suitability of the job for you. While your attitude toivard the 
superintendent might properly convey respect, you will want to avoid 
humbleness on the one hand or cockiness on the other. 

Although no two placcmcnc imcrvtews will follow the same pattern, 
there arc characteristics that can be said to apply generally to a good 
interview; 

i. The two parties meet on egml Krms, not one superior and the other 
inferior. 

a. They meet with the common concern of determining whether the par- 
ticular teaching position is righr Sta the prospective teacher. 
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3. The conferring goes on in sn atmosphere of democratic communication. 

4. The interview ts a two-v.’ay proposition, directed to exchanging per- 
tinent information. 

5. Each party b responsible for rtvealiiw alt pertinent information. 

6. Both parties apprecbte the valoe of time and present information suc- 
cmctly. 

7. Both parties leave the interview with dear nndeistandings of agreements, 
commitments, and next steps. 

You are already famib'ar with the kinds of information you need for 
judging the desirability of a teaching posidorL Some of this informadon 
will be gained in the interview. In addidon, the interview affords an op- 
portunit)’ for you to ask very specific quesdons that arc of concern to you: 
How is placement within the school sj'stem determined? If I want a 
fifth grade, can I be sure of being pbeed there? WTiat tj-pes of living 
accommodadons arc available for teachers? What special respxjnsibilities 
beyond classroom teaching would I have, such as week-end work or 
special assignments for wriemg course-of-study material’ WTiat allowance 
is made for the rtlaxadon of teachers during the noon hour or at any 
ether dmes during the school day? 

The informadon that you give in the interview will, for the most part, 
supplement and clarify your credentials. The superintendent, too, will 
have a series of quesdons to ask: How Jong do you ctpect to teach? At 
what grade levels are you willing to work? What b your point of snew 
concerning the teaching of reading’ He may want to wplore further 
your particular strengths and weaknesses; your aedtudes toward working 
svith children; your willingness to adapt sensibly and conscrucdvely to 
present practices in the school system. 

From the standpoint of the superintendent, a major purpose of the 
interview b to make judgments as to your personality. He will hope to 
secure, indirectly, anss\ers to such unvoiced quesdons as these: 
j. Is your appearance generally pleasing’ 

2. Are )aD clean and sensibly groomed? 

3. Are you too aggremve’ Too renting’ 

4. Do you show signs of marked ecce n t ri dy? 

5. Do you have a sense of humor’ 

6 . Does your manner convey culture and refinement’ 

7. Do you express yourself with clarity, tact, and franloiess’ 

8. Are you emotionally healthy, or do you give evidence of being overly 
tense or repressed’ 

Are you realisuc about your professional competence’ Your special 
abiliaes’ 

10. Will you be recepove to constructive cridcism’ 

11. Do you evidence a bealtly, wholesome approach to problems or a 
neganve defeatism’ 

11. Will you be clinical m discussioo of school afiairs or are you inclined 
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13. Do you hold strong prejudices w biases^ 

14. Arc you concerned with nving service as well as with receiving pay? 

15. Can you oplalo with dariqr your beliefs abour modem clemenrary 
education? 

In turn, you will be making unvoiced jud^ens concerning the super- 
intendent as an educational leader. Docs he understand and respect modem 
school practices’ Is he sympathetic to the professional problems of 
teachers’ In fact, the above list of dfcecn ([uestioas might treli guide you 
in studying the superintendent as a person. 

Vi'rifing the School Syrtnw. Still another way of obtaining the informa- 
tion that you need to judge the desirability of a teaching position is to 
visit the community and school in question. Even though your interview 
with the superintendent has been most satisfactory and your advisors 
recommend accepting the placement, you should be quite hesitant about 
signing a contract until you have seen the community and vaited in the 
school system. Through this first-hand enpericncc you will be able to 
supplement and further clarify what you have been told. Through such 
a visit you can gain the satisfaction of knowing what the schools are doing 
for children as a basis for choosing wisely. 

You should not arrive for a visit unexpected. The request to visit the 
school system should be directed to the superintendent of schools or his 
official reptesenutive. You should mention the date most suitable to you 
and some possible alternatives. You might qaecify in your communication 
that you would like to observe in some of the schools, confer with the 
principal and some of the teachers, and see something of the community 
that the schools serve. 

While you are visiting, needless to say, your investigating and qocstion- 
ing should be on a high professional level and should avoid any suggestion 
of mn'ting pcKy gossip or personal condemnation. Some of your ques- 
tions must remain unaskedj these will be better answered by astute 
observation. Remember that in this visit you are making your first im- 
pression upon people wth whom you may work. 

Although you will, for the most pan. be seeking general information 
and impressions of the communi^ and the schools, some pre-planning of 
your visit is advisable. If your visit follow's your placement interview’, 
there will be some particukf things that you will espccialty want to sec 
and some specific questions that you will want to ask. Some time spent, 
prior to the visit, in thinking through these points for emphasis and jot- 
ting them down for reference svUl help you make the most of the visit. 
Your critic teacher or college supervisor may be able to help you in 
this prc-pbnning. 

Writmg Lcttm of AppViciitioT}. Widi the eristing shortage of qualified 
elementary-school teachers and the iacreasing activity of placement 
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serricts, roost student teachers will not hare to write for their first posi- 
tions. Howerer, -tthen the placement service is rtot sufficiently active, 
when a position in a partienUr eomnnnuty or geographic area is desired, 
or w hen all other rocaits have failed to result in derirable plaecrocnc, the 
letter of application may be effective. 

If jTiu have occasion to w rite Icncrs of application, rcrocinbcr that these 
cornrnunications represent jou. Many kners arc immediately discarded 
by superintendents because the applicants has-e evidenced lack of judg- 
roent, shown poor taste, or used incorrect English, In writing a letter of 
application, you may find the following guides helpful; 

1. Address the superinreodent bj' name. The heading of yoor business 
letter should earn' ha complete name. The salutation properly inclndes 
his last name: “Afy dear Mr. Jones" or “Dear Superintendent Jonet" 

2. Make dear in swor letter, w'nhottt effusiveness, why you wish to teach 
in this particular co mrmm it)'. 

3. Provide some well-orginked but brief taformation about yourself, and 
invhe the superintendent to tend for )'oar credentials. 

4. Diclose a recent photograph of yourself. 

j. Be careful of form and orgaruaaoon m your lerter. Use a standard 
busoess letter form. Proofread: carefully for errors m spelling, pune- 
mdon, paragraphing, sentence structure, isdentaisons, spaong. 

6. Use stankardi white business scaoonery. Paper iyix tt inches is correct. 

7. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope which wall easily take blank 
forms dm the super int end ent. or the perwonel oficer, may want to send 
to you. 

8. Return promptly aay forms sent to you. Give the same care to filling otR 
these fomo wt you hase given to pr ep a r ing } our credentials. 

9. Write only to school systems where you are rezsonabhr sure you would 
accept an offer of a position. It is not uneriucal to file applications at 
serem places at the same rime. Professional ethks do retpaire drat 
offers be acted upon pr om ptly. PeLberaiely delayii^ for bargaiatng 
purposes is unjustifiable behavior. 

to. iMcbdraw applicatioiu which yon wiU be in no posiaon to act upon. 
Xorify all scbml systems where yoo have made appCcarioas immediately 
upon acce pting a posrdoo. 

You may wish to apply for positions within your state but beyond the 
area which your college placement sersice nonnaDy covers. In this case 
you can request from your state department of education their up-to-date 
bulletin of oty and county school officials. If you intend to use die letter 
of application to apply to school systans smaied some distance from your 
home or college, you will find useful the bulletin of the United States 
Office of Education which contains names of the superintendeno of 
t o wn , dty, and county schools. 

Write to. Supertmendent of Oocumencs 

UA Govemmenr Prinring Office 
Washington 2;, D. G 
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Ailc /or: Edueatiemil Dheetery, Part t 

Coimty and City School Offieers 
U£. c3rEcc of Education 
FedenI Security Agtnqr 

Enclose: Twenty cents in coin 

Signing a Ceniraet. When you have a definite offer of a teaching posi» 
tion and have decided ro accept Jc, the question of signing a contract then 
arises. Although a few private schools operate without using formal, 
written contracts, the puhhe-seboo] ^^ems use the contract almost with- 
out exception. The formal contract b a means of protecting the rights and 
interests of both parties: the Board of Education, representing the school 
and the community, on the one hand, and the teacher on the other. As 
such, the contract states the pertinent terms of the agreement. The general 
cliaracter of the contract implies the right of either patty to declare the 
contract void if the agreements listed or implied in it are not carried out 
by the other one of the parties concerned. Items in a contract may be 
Indicative of the tj’pe of school system. 

Problems of professional ethics are involved in signing and abiding by 
contracts. It is unethical for a teacher to break a contract in order to 
accept another position unless the terms agreed upon have not been 
Carried out by the board of eduation. or umess the board of education 
and rite superintendent arc willing to release him. Thus the teacher who 
behaves professionally signs a contract in good faith, with every intention 
of teaching in the school system for the stipubted period. TWs implies, 
of couBc, that the teacher, upon signing a contract, withdraws applications 
from other school systems and refrains from seeking another position 
tvhich may seem more attractive. 

On occasion, after a teacher signs a contract, he will be offered a job 
which represenB an unusual opportunity for professional advancement. 
Very few superintendents would stand in the way of a penon tvho has 
sudi an opponunityj and in ibis case it is not unethical for the teacher 
to request release from the signed contract. However, this situation seldom 
pertains to the beginning teacher, patticulariy if he has chosen carefoily 
in the first place. Moreover, it should be nude quite clear that the teacher 
is not justified in asking for release for such reasons as gaining a small 
increase in salary, teaching nearer home, working wth a friend, teaching 
in the second grade rather than the fiisii or accommodating the whims of 
one’s famUy. 

The contract should be subnuRed to you already signed by the ap- 
propriate school offidah When you add your signature, the contract will 
be in force. Before you sign your name and mail the contract, you should 
be able to answer the following questions in the afSrmative: 
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I. Do I know enough about this sdwol s}‘stein and community, and the 
particular assignment I am to have, to conclude that the position is 
suitable for me? 

1 . Am 1 ready to decide against other teaching offers and to refrain from 
making further applications* 

j. Do I thoroughly understand the provisions of this contract? 

Although verbal agreements made prior to the signing of the formal 
contract should be respected by both parties, they arc not legally binding. 
On the other hand, if you receive an offer of a position by telegram or 
lener and accept through the same medium, for all intents and purposes 
a contract c-rists. 

Using Carnmerctsl Teacher Agencies. Since your college pbcement 
service will probably be able to give you adequate assistance in obtaining 
suitable placement, you will hare little need for the commcrdal agenc)’. 
These agencies are private concerns, not connected with any college or 
school sj-stem, and arc financed through enrollment fees and a pcrccnuge 
of the first^ycar sabtj' of the persons whom they place in teaching posi- 
tions. 

If, however, you fail to secure a desirable position cither through the 
pbcement service or by direct application to school sj'stems, you may 
want to try a commercial agencj'. If you are interested In dealing with 
such an agenc)', the administrative olEce of your state teachers' association 
will be able to give you information as to which agencies are relbble and 
professional in their procedures. Moreover, you may find that your state 
deponmenc of education maintains a pbcement service at no expense to 
candidates. 


ADJt,?rn.-G TO THE SEW SaiOOL SITUATION 
Most student teachers can look forward to an interlude of several 
months between the time of s^ning a contract for their first leaching 
position and the day they begin to teach. It b daring this period that the 
process of adjusting to the new school situation gets under way. When 
beginning teachers have a paiticubrly difficult time in the early months on 
the first job, frequently a contributing factor is that thej’ have not had the 
time, or given the enc^y, thoughtfully to consider potential problems 
in the new situatioru For the beginnii^ tcadier, nothing is more important 
in getting started well than that he be relaxed, rested, and eager to teach 
when he first meets the children. In this interlude, however, he can 
further prepare for a successful start by acquainting himself with the 
curriculum plan and guides of the school, by reorganizing his own pro- 
fessional materials, by making the most of pre-school conferenras and 
workshops, and by findin g out about the admmistraQvc arrangements of 
the schooL 
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the broad poiposes, potential valocs, and possible procedures of such a 
study. Then, you •would •want to pull together research imteiials -which 
might be useful in the study; bibliographies, recordings, pictures, trip 
possibilities, and so on- It u-ould be wise, too, in going otct your files, 
noteboots, and professional books to search out materials which might 
be utilized in guiding activities of the study: ideas for collections and 
erhibits, information as to sources of art materials, notes on children’s 
dramatizations, suggestions for constniction, ct cetera- This process of 
reorganizing will serve, also, in sensitizing you to new materials that 
you might be gathering before you meet the children. 

You may have learned, also, that the school’s reading program en- 
courages wide use of experience reading charts. Thus, you would have 
particular purpose in seeking out materials relative to the making and use 
of charts. This •would call for identifying the sections of your pro- 
fessional books and files that you consider most helpful. You might have 
samples of charts among your materials that you would •want for reference 
on the job. You would also want to have at hand infonnation as to 
wbere suitable paper, pens, and chan racks can be secured. 

'The particular form that the reorganization of materials takes •will vaiy 
from teaeher to teacher. The important thing b that your new organiza- 
tion should male pertinent and potendally useful materials more readily 
accessible to yon. 

Taking Advtntige cf Pre-sebool Cenferenees end Workshops. At die 
beginning of each school year, modem stihool sysrem s provide some t>'pe 
of conference for the entire staff preceding the arrival of the children, "nie 
ertensity^ of tiiese offerings range from die half-day conference to die 
two-week workshop. The poiposes of such pre-teaching meetings are 
to provide professional stimulation for the staff and to facilitate group 
pre-planning for the year ahead- The organization of the meetings ordi- 
narily involves both large and small group conferring. The large groups 
may meet to hear visiting educational consultants, leaders in the com- 
munity, or members of the staff of the schools. Often the large group con- 
ferences include panel discussions and audience participation. Small group 
conferences afford opportuni^' for committees, spedal-intercst groups, 
building faculues, and new teachers to meet logcdicr. The small group 
conferences, of course, lend themselves more readily to informalitj' and to 
free communication between group members. ^Mien the pre-school con- 
ference of a given system extends over a period of a week or more, there 
is greater opportunitj' to emphasize (imperative planning and working 
together on common problems in a democratic atmosphere. 

The pre-school ainferenccs of the cnoie school staff afford an unusually 
significant learning opportunity for the beginning teacher. Through these 
meetings he can accelerate his orientation to the school sj-stem. He can 
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Icam more about the ph 51 osopJ)y and purposes guiding the staff and the 
pfo«durcs for curriculum pbutning. He can dtscover the woridng re- 
laiiomhips among members of ihc staff. He can begin to identify those 
staff memben %\ho hold educational values somewhat simibr to his own. 
He can gain mformatton Immediately and practically beneficial In getting 
started in the school sj’stcm- He can make beginnings in establishing him- 
self as 3 professional teacher. The old clichi, "You will get out of it what 
you put into it,” is especially appropriate to pre-school conferences. You 
will do well to go into these conferences alert and ready to take full ad- 
vantage of what they have to offer for the beginning teacher. 

Ojcs for your owm participation in tl»ese meetings come directly from 
your previous experience with student-teaching conferences. Behavior 
appropriate in student-teaching conferences will, for the most part, be 
suitable for pre-school conferences A caution might be worth mentioning. 
Although you should f«t responsible for making timely contributions, 
particularly in small groups, you will want sedulously to avoid giving 
the impression that you "have all of the answers.” Direct negative criticism 
of existing practices in the school ^stem by the beginning teacher is ill- 
advised and seldom defensible, experienced teachers will think, and with 
considerable justification, that, 00 matter how thorough and modem the 
professional ^ucacion of the new teacher has been, he must learn more 
about the particular community and school situation before he can know 
what specific practices ate appropriate. 

Adjusting to Specific Arr/mgements. Before you meet the children on 
the first day of the session, you should know about certain spedfic ad- 
mmistrauve arrangements of the school. These arrangements originate 
within a variety of sources: state law*, regulations of the board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent of schools, the principal, the faculty, and, on 
occasion, through combinations of the above. In any case, as a new teacher, 
your responsibility is to find out about administrarive arrangements and 
to prepare to adjust to them. You wdl want to investigate, in the days 
irnmediitely preceding the opening of school, arrangements pertaining 
to such matters as these: 

I. Fite drills 

i. Use of entrances, erits. stws, lararoties, and playground space 

3. Time faaors and schedules 

.4. Sources and procedures for obtaining etjuiproeot 

j. Use of special rijuipmenr 

6. Procedures relating to the absence of children 

7. Affangemencs by which ehiUren may be taken from the school within 
school hours 

8. Teacher fcsponsibaities beforeaod afterschool 

9. Use of special rooms 

10. Particular arrangements for mdemenr weather 
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1 1. Teacher supervision of haltways. playground, lunchroom, et cetera 

II. Availability of school nurse, f^i^cian, visiting teacher, psychologist 

13. Services of the school custodian 

14. ODordination with activities of special teachers 

15. Reports of children’s progress to parents 

16. Records to be kept and forms to be filled out 

17. Sale of books, supplies, and equipment 

18. Schedules of teachers’ meetings 

19. Necessary absence of the teacher. 

You can find out about these arrangements by studying written mate- 
rials, by talking with fellow teachers, and thitiugh conferences with the 
principal. Although the principal will assume some responsibility for see- 
ing that you get pertinent information, the days before school opens arc 
busy ones for him. You should make your own check list concerning ad- 
ministrative arrangements and sec that you get the answers on these vital 
administrative matters. But do not be hesitant about going to the principal 
if you are not clear about some matter of importance- 
Arriving for U’orib Relaxed and Rested. As you plan the use of your 
time in the months preceding your first teaching, you should t^ to 
arrange your activities so that you will report for work relaxed, rested, 
and eager to teach. Since individuals achieve a relaxed and rested condi- 
tion in a variety of ways, and since you know yourself, you must be your 
own guide in these matters Ic is suggested, however, that, if you take a 
summer )ob, embark on an extended trip, or go on S strenuous vacation, 
these activities be terminated at least two weeks before you are to leave 
for the community in which you arc to teach. It does seem sensible that 
you have plenty of time leisurely to organize and pack your belongings 
rather than frantically to throw your things together in a mad whirl of 
leave-taking. 

You will have planned wisely, too, if you arrive in the school com- 
munity at least a day or tsvo before any deadbne set by the school officials. 
In this way you can get well settled in your living quarters and have 
some c.xtra time for the work involved in adjusting to the new school 
situation. 


CROWING ON THE JOB 

The modem teacher continues to grow professionally throughout his 
teaching career. He continues to work with children creatively, to 
examine his methods and procedures ciiticahy, and to experiment intelli- 
gently. He continues to study chQdren. He becomes more understanding 
of the role of the school in democranc societj' He learns from his fellow 
teachers and supersisors. He affiliates with professional organizations. He 
continues his reading of professional literature He periodically renesvs 
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his professional contacts with riw college or unirersity through summer 
se^ions, workshops, or part*tune study. He continues to be guided in his 
teaching by a code of prof«s«onal ethics which he accepts in full. Such 
a person never “arrives” as a teacher; he never stops growing on the job. 

At this point in your professional life, you arc, in a real sense, ready to 
embark on what is probably your most intensive period of professional 
growth— your first years of teaching. Vour pre-teaching education, no 
matter how modem and thorough it has been, constitutes only a founda- 
tion on Avhich to build. One beginning teacher showed considerable in- 
sight when he said, “1 have found out some important things about the 
way children learn but I know, also, that there is tnneh more for me to 
discover. 1 am aware that I need to Icam from experience— my o%vn teach- 
ing experience and the shared experience of my fellow teachers and 
supervisors." 

As you face opportumties for growing on the job. you must, of course, 
adjust realistically to the sttuauon in which you arc teaching. Public- 
school practice normally lags somewhat behind the modem procedures 
advocated in college classes and demonstrated in campus laboratory schools. 
But most public elementarj* schook are continuously, if at times slowly, 
modernizing their programs. Aforeover, some teachers and administrators 
V'ithin a given school sj’seem are far ahead of others. Your challenge is to 
adapt to tile best of present practice within the system as a starting point, 
anci then move cobpcraiively with other staff members toward what you 
believe is best for children. 

Learriirtg from the Principal. You will be fortunate If you teach in a 
School in which there is a full-time principal who devotes a generous 
share of his time directly to the improvement of teaching. Your individual 
fclariomhtps with the prma'pal wifi be similar to those you have wperi- 
cnccd w ith your critic teacher or college supervisor. He will w’ant to help 
orient you to the school, to plan tvith you, to contribute eoncrercly to 
the activities of your group, to observe you at work with the children, 
to appraise with you your groivth. To profit fully from the knowledge 
and experience of the principal, juu will want to make the most of your 
conference opportunities with him. Your behavior cues for conferences 
with him come directly Irom your experiences in conferring with your 
critic teacher and college supervisor. Rather than just dropping in on 
the principal, it is far more efficient to schedule conferences at mutually 
satisfactocy times. You already know’ that ivhat you get out of a con- 
ference is determined in no small degree by the way you prepare for it 
One beginning teacher made a pmcularly poor impression on his princi- 
pal when, in one of their first conferences, be said, "There were several 
other important things that I wanted to talk with you about but I don't 
remember now w liar they arc " 
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If the principal is to be of real help to you, he will need to visit in your 
classroom and watch j’oo at u ort with chQdrm. You tvill be contributing 
to good working relations by inviting him to come often to observe as 
well as to participate. Be specific with your inritations; mention a partica- 
lar tj’pe of ^rork ^sith \shich you ne^ his suggestions and appraisaL Or 
ask him to come to see riie results of some activitj’ that he has talked over 
with you. If he visits frequently in your room, not only will he be in a 
better position to help you, but you will find, also, that his presence does 
not make you tense and nervous or cause the children to behave un- 
naturally. Moreover, through his visitation, he will be able sjTnpatherically 
to interpret your work to other teachers and parents: 

The principal's interest in your professiomd growth, and the time and 
energj’ he gives you, will depend in large measure on yonr wfllingness 
to cooperate with him and other members of the staff for die good of 
the schooL The principal will expect a beginning teacher to: 

1. Be a frimily, eooperative member of tke itsff rttber thsn a msged m- 
dnddualiti. Modem schools can operate efEciectly only through coopexative 
aedoQ of the ficolt}'. There b no place for the teacher, or adnunistraror, who 
insists on being a “prima donna.” 

a. Requen tke prnteipsrt astittmee big problems rather tkati wfth 
relathflj tenimponant dnatls. The teacher who nms id the principal for help 
in solving every problem that presents hself b not practidng xuanixe sell- 
direcdoiL 

3. Handle bis ovn dheipVne problems. Modem piiodpab do not expect to 
spend a major portion of their tone interriexring and panlshiag children who 
lure been dbordeiiy or annojTi^ to the teacher. The day-to-day problems of 
giudm% cl^dren to self -discipline can best be handled by theii teacher. How- 
ever, the principal should be consulted on pioblems of a serious nature. 

4. Accept cheerfully atrigrments of ”exrrj” wrk that must be done by a 
school faculty. Serving on comnutrccs, supcmsinz the lunchroom, sponsoring 
special-mteren groups, et cetera are nyncal of the kinds of responsibilities that 
teachers must accept. Sometimes begiimmg teachers seem to get more than 
their share. But tMs may be due to the neojdiyte's tufamiliarity with school 
dimes radier than uademociatic practices on the part of the staff. 

5. Be prompt and accurate scab reports. The prrnapal is responsible for 
consolidating the admimstradve reports of teachers. He also has deadlines to 
meet. The beginning teacher b wise to work out a fool-proof technxpie for 
getting reports m on nme, carefully chewed and re-checked for accuracy. 

6. Imdse eonstt uctire criticism from the principal and do tometkmg about 
bis suggestions. The principal who works professionally with beginning 
teachers, helping them plan and making suggestions for the solution of prob- 
lems, will expiect suggestions to be serknmy conndered and agreed-ujion 
plans to be carried out 

7. Accept reipontibiljty for vorHng scitb parents, for contnbutmg to good 
pubUe ret^Iom. The pnndpial kn ow s that a good elementary school has the 
cooperation of piarencs who understand the program and believe in tt. He 
expects the beginning teacher to work with piarcnts piarrons to diis end. 
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schools arc tlcmocratically conducted and primarily directed toward co- 
operative thinking and acting on common prohlcmsL As a beginning 
teacher, you have an oppomini^* to become more insightful regarding the 
guiding purposes of the staff and to learn more about curriculum pro- 
cedures and administrative practices as they are functioning in your sdiool 
In these meetings you can gain feelings of belongingness as you participate, 
thoughtfully and tactfully, in discussion and decision-making. Your ex- 
periences ssith small group conferences in your student teaching con- 
stitute excellent preparation for your role in group work with fellow 
teachers. Remember that each person in the group must accept his share 
of rcsponsibilit)' for making these faculty meetings a success. 

In most school sj’stcms meetings tnvohing teachers from all of the 
schools are held periodically. At times all members of the staff are in- 
cluded. On occasion, the nweting is for a special group such as all early- 
clemcntar)’ teachers in the system, all special teachers of music, or all 
bter-elcmcntar)' teachers. In purposes and procedures these larger gather- 
ings resemble the large group conferences of your student teaching. 
Tlirougli these meetings the loginning teacher can gain compreheftsive 
understandings of broad aims and recommended practices throughout the 
entire school system. Abo through these gatherings, you will, at various 
times, has'c an opportunit)* to profit from contacts with the superintendent 
of schoob, directors of instruction, and supervbors as well as from 
teachers and princlpab of other schoob than the one in which you are 
working. The beginning teacher who b concerned with growing on the 
job will consider himself fortunate If meetings of thb type are available 
to him. 

A third type of group conference that may be offered for you b that 
•which brings toge^er all new teachers in the school system for a series 
of group meetings. The purpose of such meetings k to provide guidance 
for neophytes in various phases of social, personal, and professional adjust- 
ment. Tlirough these meetings beginning teachers can get direct help on 
professional problems of particular concern to their group. In one school 
system a series of meetings dealt with, in order: orientation and planning, 
schedules and time allotments, promotion and retention, professional or- 
ganizations, and functions of special teachers. If such meetings are not 
available to you on your new job, you might be successful in starting an 
informal organization of new teachers for this purpose. Usually all that 
would be necessary to get help from the administration would be for a 
group of beginners to express their wiilmgness to meet penodicaily for 
the purpose of more rapidly orienting themselves to the school system 
and the community. 

Affikamg uith FrofeistmuA Orgamzations. One of the most important 
influences for the improvement of education is teachers’ professional 
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TIjere arc a number of other national professional organizations which 
you might conaidcr joining: 

Associarion for Childhood Education 
American Education FcUou'^ip 
(formefly the Progresshre Educarion Assochdon) 

American Federadon of Teachers 
Xadonal Socie^ for the Study of Educadon 
Nadonal Association for Nursety Educadon 
Kadona) Council of Teachers ot English 
Kadonal Coundl of Teachers of Alathemadcs 

The beginning teacher svho is concerned with growing professionally 
on the job will actively support organizations dedicated to improving edu- 
cation. In this way he becomes identified with the national scene in educa- 
tion. He gets sdmuladon for hU work with children by reading the 
professional periodicals and by participating in meetings and convendons. 
Thus he extends his educational horizons beyond the confines of his local 
school community. 

Cortirmhig Profettional Rtading. If you would continue to grow on the 
job, you will do well to develop the habit of reading selected, professional 
Lterature as a means of keeping abreast of the best current theory and 
practice in education. You may be thinking that four years of college 
should have provided enough reading to take care of you for at least one 
year after graduation. But you will discover that, with teaching experi- 
ence, professional literature will have even more meaning and much of 
it will have immediate value for you in your work with children. You 
will learn, too, that experience gives you more of a basis for being selective 
about what you read. 

Professional teadmg is usually most fruitful when one can discuss the 
niagarine articles, pamphlets, and books with others who have read them. 
Some school faculties devote cerain of their meetings to a discussion of 
previously selected materials. Many teachers who work or live together 
get in the habit of making reading recommendations to each other as a 
basis for discussion. Modem principals and supervisors are able to direct 
teachen to particularly appropriate reading materials which can later 
become the subject of an individual or group conference. 

Securing professional literature need not be unduly expensive for you. 
Some periodicals will come to yon through your membership in profes- 
sional organizations. Many of these organizations also issue inexpensive 
pamphlets of real value. Most school systems have established a pro- 
fessional library for the use of the staff, which mcludes at least one copy 
of major educational periodicals aud some recent books of note. Tbe 
members of many school faculties join together each year to share the 
expense of having selected, cuirent, educational literature available in 
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Living by a Code of J‘Tofein<mal Etlnet. No teacher can consider him- 
self a \?orrhy member of his profeshm unless hts bcharior is in hinnony 
with an acceptable code of ethics. In certain professions a code of ethics 
is enforced by remosing the light of practice from the individual who 
violates the code. In education no similar penalties arc applied in any 
consistent or organized manner. But this should not be interpreted as 
indicating that there is less need in education tiun in other professions 
for ethical l>cha%-ior. On the contrary’, ethical bchas ior of the highest order 
is demanded of members in a profession devoted to scrs-icc to humanity 
through the development of children. 

There has been increasing concern in recent years with problems of 
ethics among teachers. Although most of the state teachers’ associations 
have adopted codes of ethics, and the National Education Association has 
given nation-wide pubheit)' to its statement of ethics, the situation leaves 
much to be desired The difficult)* lies in two directions. First, far too 
many teachers are unacquainted with the provisions of either their state 
code or that of the N.E.A. Second, a ptofcssional code loses ia full force 
in influencing the behavior of members of the profession unless violations 
of its provisions are subject to review by an authorized board with power 
to apply penalties. Thus, the fact that living w ithin ethical codes is largely 
a voluntar)' matter with teachers calls for selMisopbne, group morale, 
and professional behavior of the highest order. 

The beginning teacher would seem to have a clear obligation to be 
fanubar w ith and tiy to live within the code of ethics of the N.E.A. and 
that of the state In w hich he is teaching. He has a responsibilirv* to support 
ethical behavior among his assocuces and to ttpose and fight unethical 
behavior w hcrev cr he knows it to exist. He has, furthermore, responsibihty 
for pardcipating cooperatively with other teachers and administrators in 
interprering and appijing the general providons of codes of ethics to the 
particular school situation in which he is working. 

Your professional education has given yon a sound foundation on which 
to build as you seek more fully to understand and practice ethical behavior 
in relation to working with children, in relation to participating in cine 
affairs, and in relation to the development of the profession of teaching 
You have the educational background widi which to become a truly 
professional teacher and to help others do likewise. 

Livtng Ibckly as a Hztnun Being The major purpose of this book is to 
help the prospective teacher succeed with his professional responsibilities 
in his firsr intensiv c w ork with children. Relam ely little emphasis has been 
given to the personal bvii^ of teachers. In fact, you may have gathered 
from jour reading and smdy of this matcnal that modem cbmencar)* 
education demands so much that the consaenaous teacher will not have 
tune to “live the good life.” But you know, of coarse, that seldom are 
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CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

At this stage of your professional preparation yoa hardly need to be 
convinced of the importance of preparing carefully for placement, of 
considering problems of adjusting to the new school situation, and pre- 
planning for grosvih on the j<dj- Through the use of these criteria for 
self-evaluation, you can appraise your progress in constructively and 
thoughtfully looking ahead to your first year of teaching. 

I. Preparing for Placement: 

What do you understand to be the functions of your college placement 
service? What, exactly, b your role in cooperating fully with this service’ 
What plans do you have for using the suggested factors involved in judging 
the desirabihty of a teaching pondon’ How are you preparing yourself for 
placement interviews’ In what respects do you think a visit to the school 
system will be most helpful ro you’ 

I. Adjutthg to the Nevj School Situation: 

^Vhat procedures do you expect to use in learning about the curriculum of 
the school in which you are to teach’ How do you propose to use your 
knowledge of the school's eurriculom to guide you in teorgankiog your pro- 
fessional materials’ What do you conceive as your proper role in prc'Senool 
conferences? In faculty meetio«’ In individual conferences with the principal 
or supervisor? What, specifically, have you learned in your stndent-teachmg 
conferences which will help you in these sicuadons’ W^r items will yon in- 
clude in the check list on administrative arrangements in the new sehwl 
situadon’ From what sources will you find out about specific administradve 
arrangemeocs’ 

3. Grossing on the Job; 

As you look ahead to continuing your professional growth on the job, how 
do you think your fellow teachers m^t help you’ Your principal’ Super- 
visors’ What might meetings with faculty groups contribute? What materials 
are now included in your professional hbraiy? What are your plans for 
supplementing them’ In what pardcnlar competency of teaching do you feel 
you will need to make the most growth’ What characterizes satisfactory 
personal living for teachers as you see it’ In what areas do yon need to be 
experimental to achieve lidt and varied personal living? 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

I. Study die Code of Ethics of die N.EA. reproduced below. Why do 
teachers need such a code’ 

j. Is there any section of this code which is not in complete harmony with 
your concepts of appropriate ptofesBonal behavior tor teachers’ 

j. Do jva feel disc aieee uv atif serious ombswns it cher stacentenc 0/ 
ethical behavior? 

4. Are there demands on the teacher in any secoon of this code that will 
be di^cult for the osnscienaoiis person to meet? 

5. How can you, as a beginnn^ mcher, contribute to the practice of 
ethical behavior in the profession? 
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ship. ITe should sulwrdinste hk personal desires to the best infcresn of public 
pood. He should be loyal to the tchoni ^*stem. the state, and the nation, but 
should exercise his rights to give consiructise criticisms. 

Sccnos j-A icacfier’s life should shout that education makes people better 
citizens and better neighbors. Ilk personal conduct should not needlessly 
oifend the accepted pattern of behavior of the community in which he serves. 


Atncu in 

Ftijtiont to tie Ftofasion 

Sccnov I— Each member of the teaching profession should dignify hk 
calling on ^1 occasions and should uphold importance of his sersaces to 
society. On the other hand, he should not indulge in personal exploitation. 

Srenov a— A teacher should encourage able and sincere indisiduals to enter 
the teaching profession and discourage those who plan to use this profession 
nierely as a steppingstone to some other vocation. 

Secnov 3— It a tfie duty of the teacher to maintain his osrn efSa'ency br 
study, by trasci, and by other means which keep him abreast of the trends 
in education and the world in which he lives. 

Secttov 4~Erefy teacher should hast membership in his local, state, and 
national professional aqranisations. and ahould participate actively and uu* 
teliuhly In them. Professional gtownh and personallt)’ developmCTi are the 
natural product of such professional activity. Teachers should avoid the pro- 
motion of organization rivalry and disisive competition which weaken the 
cause of educarioa 

Secnov j— While not Umitlnc their services by reason of small salary, 
teachers should insist upon a saury scale commensurate with the social de* 
mands laid upon them by socict)*. They should not knowmgly underbid a 
rival Of agree to accept a salary lower than that prorided by a eecognLud 
schedule. They should not apply for positions for uie sole purpose of forcing 
an increase in salary in their present pwidons, correspondingly, school ofGciaU 
should not refuse to giie deserved salary increases to efficient employees until 
offers from other school authorities bare forced them so to do. 

Section 6— A teacher should not apply for a speriSe position currently held 
by another teacher. Unless the rules ot a school system otherwise prescribe, be 
should iile hk application with the chief executive officer. 

Section 7— Since (Qualification should be the sole determining factor in ap- 
pointment and promotion, the use of pressure on school officials to secure a 
position or to ODtain other favors is uncthjcaL 
Section 8— Testimoniab regarding teachers should be truthful and confiden- 
tial, and should be treated as coiffidential laformauon by school auchonnes 
receiving them. 

Section 9— A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to until it 
is dissolved by mutual consent. Ample notification should be ^ven both by 
school officbls and teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 

Section 10— Democratic procedures should Iw practiced by members of the 
teaching piofestion. Cooperation should be predicated upon the recoenirioa of 
the worth and the dignity of individual persmaliiy. All teachers should observe 
the professional courtesy of craosacting official business with the properly 
designated authority. 
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Goctjj, Geom and Gerald, The Teuber and Hit Work (New York. 

The Ronald Press Company, 1^)7), 

Chapter IV, "The Professional Relatkmsiupt of the Teacher.” deals with codes 
of ethics for the teaching profegion and with the teacher’s role In profesional 
organizations. 

Ganrcf, Alan F., Freedom Amerieoa Style (New Y'ork, Henry Holt and Company. 
1940). 

This clearly written book will be stfmntatmg to the beginning teacher who wishes 
CO explore farther the basic purposes of mo&n schools. CZiapter 2, The Hfea.’ring 
of Freedom," is especially pertmect. 

Hcixfisq, H. Gordon. "They Look at Tbetr Beliefs,” Progretiive Edueition, VoL aS 
{Norember, 1948) pp. 50-54. 

In a world of condictitig values it is necess a ry that the beginning teacher become 
aware of how hs ralnes develc^ied. This penetnong article will give yoa does to 
the sources of your own values. 

Most, Paul R. and Visturr, M'dliani S, A Look at Otir Schools (New York, Cattell 
and Company, Inc, ipsi). 

This book, simply wiitten for die dthen. is practical for the beginning readier. 
IVorocatire mb-ri^ indcje- "Yon Canooe Train the Mind Like a Alasdc" 
"The Modem School Recapmrts Your ChSdbood Da^t,” ‘Modem Schools An 
Not Cheap.” 

Naoonal Edocaaon Aaoeadon, Report 0/ she ProfetnonA Etkift Carrmtfttet 
(Washington. D. C, The Asocatioo, 1948). 

The report of this importaat c oiiumn ee bdods sot only the Code of of 
die NZA. bat also each of the sate codes. Yoo may obtain a tangle copy free of 
charge by maltffig the reqoes on yonr school staoooety. 

Orro, Henry J., Ftineiplet of Eiemetaary EdaeoAon (New York, Rmehan and 
Company, Inc, <949)> 

The pruspecuve teacher will find Qiapter if, "The Teacher as J^rsoa, Citizen, 
and Frofesstonal Worker,” helpftd as be looks b^ond stodcii taching. 

Taotr. Walter and Howia>ii, Adelene, “Make Them Feel at Home," EdueationA 
Letderikip, VoL IV, (November, 1916) pp. >15-119. 

This ardde dearly desoibei die plan in one school s ya e iu for the oticnaomi 
of the beginning teacher. 

WtTTT, Paul A, Satxxi*, Charia E. and odieia. MeniA Hygiene ht Modem Eduet- 
Aon (New York, Farrar end Rioehart; Inc, tofy). 

Chapter XVI^ *Thc RdU rf the Teacher," -wtitten by Goodwin Watson, is an 
excellent discasuan of tnectal hygiene applied m the profesnonal and personal living 
of the teacher. 
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home-roewi. 324 . . 

Publications. Jer School pubhcatwra 
Punishment, i37-i6« 


Raring Seale, 397 
Records, cumulative, aog 
Rei^eatfon. Sft School recreation 
R^ra ro parents, samples of, 212 
student teacher contributions to, 207 
Research, children's responsibility for, 
270-271 

evriuaiion of, 273-276 
in cariy-elcnwfitary- grades, 277-279 
materfrit for, 272*274 
reporting of. 274-t75 
twKJlo-gnaap, 


I School-community groups, ewTOnunity 
serrice orgamntions, 332 
patent groups, 330 

School goxemmcnc. child-guide plan, 339 
)onior torn] meeting. 338 
I student council, 336 
I School publications, guiding prioeiptes 
for, 330 

home-room, 323 
responsibility for, 331 
School recreation, mcramural athletic*. 
344 

physical education, 341 
piay actinciet, 340 
relief periods, 343 
social events. 343 
supervised play, 343 
Sharing, in group sicuacions, 268-269 
mactnals for, 266-268 
a 5 Jc of reacher h. 164-166 
SVJIs. ability in teaching for, 388-3B9 
and competition, 209 
and subject matter m broad-imji work, 
102-104 

applying in child livbg, 41 
fleets of growth in, 296-197 
at different school levels. 197-198 
miproTing through participation, 33 
m correlated cumeuluffl. 46-47 
in integrated curriculum, 48 
m lubject-cetiRTed curridiim, 44-46 
ntatenals for imprtiving, 217-110, 144- 
148 

securing data on, 202-203 
techniques for eraluitmg, 194-193 
SmtS group conlenBca, thije/wripirif 
from individual conferences, 363-366 
discusuon of probtems, 369-370 
negative responses in. 368-3^ 
patticijMtion in, 367-368 



ikde:^ 


440 

Small gronp conititaca-ieon^d) 
purposes of, 365 
role of pirticipants in, 

Social framewotk, group nnity Jn, 
kinds of, 135*136 
leadership in, 136-137 
social sensiavicy in, 137-138 
Special-inreiest groups, art, drama, and 
music, 347 

general guides for, 349 
hobby, 347 
service, 348 

Standards of behavior, varying with the 
situation, 169-171 


Tests, aehievemoit, 199 
Binet, 183 


criteria for selectiog, 199 
iotcUigence, aoo 
objective, 198 
teacher-made, Z03 

Texdsooks, enriching instructional use of, 

40 

relatittff to first-hand experience, 40 
using functionally, Z45 


Units. See Broad units of work 


Walking trip^ purposes of, 293*a94 
vnys of ^ding, 194-195 
W'otuhops, 410*411 



